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LITERATURE. 


The Abode of Snow; Observations on a 
Journey from Chinese Tibet to the Indian 
Caucasus, through the Upper Valleys of the 
Himdélaya. By Andrew Wilson. (Kdin- 
burgh and London: William Blackwood 
& Sons, 1875.) 


Tue title of this interesting volume is, at 
first sight, hardly suggestive of an explora- 
tion commencing inland from Bombay. 
Less than forty years ago, before the Afghan 
campaign had opened out the Bolan and 
Khaibar Passes to English soldiers, how 


little was known in British India of the: 


high, cold regions north of Sind and the 
Punjab: how full of strange adventure 
seemed the valleys of the Sutlej and Upper 
Indus; how vague and undefined was the 
whole trans-Himalaya tract from the Hazara 
country to the heart of Chinese Tibet. And 
for many years after that campaign and 
the subsequent conquest of Sind, how few 
are the ordinary everyday servants of the 
Crown and East India Company, whose lot 
has not kept them, winter and summer, in 
the hot lowlands of India; and who have 
not passed away from the scenes of their 
Indian service without knowledge of Masiri, 
Naini Tal, Simla, or Hill sanatorium of any 
kind! It is all very well for those who have 
had the privilege, of late years fully exer- 
cised, of changing residences according to 
the season, to tender their personal expe- 
rience in favour of an Oriental climate ; but, 
in sober honesty, no one knows what that 
climate really is, who has not undergone 
two, three, or more successive hot-weather 
ordeals at stations such as Sakkhar, Kamthi, 
or Trichindpalli; we have purposely cited 
from a long extent of territory, to show how 
generally the statement may apply. Until 
a comparatively recent date, the waters of 
Wenham were as little likely to mix with 
those of the Godavari as Birnam trees to 
come to Dunsinane; and to the panting 
civilian or soldier in the plains “ the Abode of 
Snow ” was of as little avail in its proximity 
as the picture of Mont Blanc on the walls of 
his “bangla.” Except in the welcome dust- 
storm, advent of a monsoon, or other kindly 
climatic influence, the only practical relief to 
heat was to be sought in the matter-of-fact 
appliances of pankha, tatti, and thermanti- 
dote ; and very indispensable to the cooling 
of liquids was a supply of saltpetre. 

Now, however, that, as Mr. Wilson re- 
marks, “we are conveyed rapidly and easily 
over vast stretches of burning land which, a 
few years ago, presented formidable ob- 
stacles to even the most eager travellers ;” 





and that “three days from Bombay and 
201. conveyance expenses, will land the 
traveller at Masiri; ” now that ice in India 
is a regular importation, and snow within 
the reach of the many, a brief consideration 
will satisfy the most conservative reader 
that a journey to the snowy regions may be 
as appropriately inaugurated from Bombay 
or Calcutta as a visit to St. Paul’s from the 
Metropolitan Railway station of South Ken- 
sington. Let us, therefore, pass from the 
title to the substance of one of the most 
attractive books of travel it has been our 
fortune to meet with in a long course of 
years. The very name of the author should 
possess a claim upon Blackwood, but his 
descriptive power and artistic expression 
have a manifest merit of their own. 

Mr. Wilson came to the hill-station of 
Mastri in April, 1873, in a state of health 
requiring cool breezes and an invigorating 
climate. Thence he passed on to the Vice- 
regal sanatorium of Simla, the value of 
which can best be understood by contrast 
with the sultry plains. It had been his 
original intention only to visit these places, 
and obtain a distant view of the Himalaya : 
*‘ but the first glimpse of the Jumnotri and 
Gangotri peaks excited longings which there 
was no need to restrain,’ and he was im- 
pelled onwards. If, as we trust, he has had 
no reason to regret the journey on physical 
grounds, neither have his readers cause to 
complain of its results as regards themselves. 
His ambition was to “do” Chinese Tibet 
and Kashmir in one expedition; that is, 
without returning from the former towards 
Simla; so that, after touching the country 
of the Great Lama, he could enter Kashmir 
by the high route among the inner Himéa- 
laya, keeping clear of all descent into hot 
and rainy regions :— 

“T could not [he says] get any information as 
to considerable portions of my proposed march ; 
but, as it turned out, I was able to go all the way 
from Shipki in Chinese Tibet to the Sind valley 
in Upper Kashmir, along the whole line of the 
Western Himalaya—if not exactly over the tops 
of them, yet something very like that—through a 
series of elevated valleys, for the most part about 
12,000 feet high, with passes ranging up to 18,000 
feet. Thus, passing through Hangrang, Spiti, 
Lahaul, Zanskar, Sirti and Dras, I never required 
to descend below 10,000 feet, and very seldom 
below 12,000; and, though travelling in the 
months of the Indian monsoon, I met with hardly 
any rain, and enjoyed a most bracing and ex- 
hilarating climate, together with the great privi- 
lege of beholding the wildest, sublimest scenery of 
the Himalaya, and making acquaintance with. the 
most secluded and primitive of its people.” 

The account of this tour is graphic, in- 
structive, and entertaining. Whether it be 
in describing things animate or inanimate 
encountered on the road, or in descant- 
ing on cognate and incidental topics, the 
pen is handled with skill and success; 
and though page after page relates how 
physical obstacles were overcome and per- 
sonal energies were exercised, the narrative 
is never wearisome nor objectionably ego- 
tistical. To understand the traveller’s real 
position, we must attend to his minuter 
details. We must note his means of convey- 
ance, and the more difficult barriers to his 
daily progress. He is either carried in a 
dandi, or rides a yak, z0-po, cow, Spiti pony, 
or a blood-horse. He must get across rivers 





and ravines by risking a jhula, independently 
of braving the snow-storm, the glacier, and 
the avalanche. Leaving the reader to define 
the quadrupeds, we quote the author’s in- 
terpretation of the italicised words. The 
dandi 


“consists of a single bamboo, about nine or ten 
feet long, with two pieces of carpet slung from it 
—one for the support of the body, and the other 
for the feet. You rest on these pieces of carpet, 
not in line with the bamboo, but at right angles 
to it, with your head and shoulders raised as high 
above it as possible; and each end of the pole 
rests on the deuchiens of one or of two bearers.” 


To make the description clearer, the opera- 
tion of travelling in a dandi is compared with 
sitting in a half-reefed topsail in a storm, 
with the head and shoulders above the 
yard. As for the bearers of this primitive 
vehicle, we read: ‘‘One poor man, after a 
little experience of carrying me, actually 
roared and cried, the tears ploughing 
through the dirt of ages upon his cheeks 
(for these people never wash), like mountain 
torrents down slopes of dried mud.” The 
jhula is a bridge constructed of twigs— 


“chiefly from birch trees or bushes, twisted to- 
gether. Two thick ropes of these, about the size 
of a man’s hand, or a little larger, are stretched 
across the river, at a distance of about six to four 
feet from each other, and a similar rope runs be- 
tween them, three or four feet lower, being con- 
nected with the upper ropes by some slender 
ropes, also usually of birch twigs twisted together, 
but sometimes of grass, and occurring at an inter- 
val of about five feet from each other. ° 8 
In the middle of the bridge there is a cross-bar of 
wood, which has to be stepped over ; and it is not 
customary to repair a jhula until some one falls 
through it, and so gives practical demonstration 
that it is in rather a rotten state.” 


As our space is limited, we will not dwell 
on the vivid picture of Lio Porgyitl, rising 
*‘almost sheer up from the Sutlej, or from 
9,000 feet to the height of 22,153 feet ;” nor 
upon the Valley of Glaciers, the great 
Schinkal Pass, or the latent province of 
Zanskar, but commend each and all of these 
to the reader’s careful notice. 

Independently of travel, in a geographical 
sense, our author has claims to distinction 
as an observer of life, and is a pleasant and 
shrewd recorder. His chapter on Simla 
society is full of thought and truthful 
appreciation. If we do not subscribe to all 
his conclusions, it is not because we chal- 
lenge his judgment, but would correct his 
premisses ; and it is only here and there we 
would put in a word of dissent of any kind. 
The following remarks are so just and true 
that we would neither excise nor insert any- 
thing to qualify or amend :— 


“Most of the English in India, be they civilians, 
staff officers, educationalists, surgeons, merchants, 
missionaries, or editors, are compelled to live very 
laborious days, whether they may scorn delights 
or not. <A late Indian Governor, accustomed to 
Parliamentary and Ministerial life in England, 
used to declare that he had never been required to 
work so hard in London as he was in his compara- 
tively unimportant presidency town. ‘ Everyone 
is overworked in India,’ was remarked to me by 
an Oudh Director of Public Instruction, who was 
himself a notable instance of the assertion ; and I 
have often had occasion to notice how much over- 
tasked Indian officials of the higher grades are, 
and that ina country where the mind works a 
-~ deal more reluctantly and slowly than in 

urope, and where there is very little pleasure in 
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activity of any kind for its own sake. It is absurd 
to suppose that the immense task of Indian Go- 
vernment can be accomplished by the handful of 
Englishmen there, without the greatest strain 
upon their individual energies. Not only have 
they to do all the ordinary work of a European 
Government—they have also themselves to fill the 
greater number of judicial, revenue, and educa- 
tional appointments, to construct public works, to 
direct the police, to accomplish great part of the 
work of governing which, in this country, is per- 
formed by hundreds of thousands of country 
gentlemen and city magnates ; and, over and above 
all that, it is expected that they shall save the 
Indian people from the consequences of famine, 
and be able to show every year that they have 
elevated that people in the scale of humanity. 
The supervision of all this arduous labour—the 
performance of a certain share in its details—the 
sitting in judgment on numerous appeal cases of 
the most various and complicated kind—the 
management of our relationship with great native 
States both within and without the Indian penin- 
sula—the settlement of important questions of the 
most difficult kind—and by far the greater share 
of the immense responsibility of governing an 
alien empire of nearly two hundred millions of 
people—all this, and much more, falls upon the 
Supreme Government, whether it be located at 
Calcutta or at Simla ; and to compel it to remain 
nearly all the year in the unhealthy Delta of the 
Ganges, would be to burden it with a good deal 
more than the straw which breaks the camel’s 
back” (pp. 53, 54). 

Fortunately the wisdom of our home legis- 
lators cannot fail to admit the justice of this 
conclusion, though it can hardly be sup- 
posed that the members of our London 
Government offices will accept the readily 
demonstrable truth that their daily official 
work is, as a rule, child’s play to that of 
their Indian brethren. So important do we 
hold the question of climate in relation to 
good government, that if a project of fron- 
tier extension towards the Bolan were now 
in the scales, the bare fact of removal to a 
more genial atmosphere’ should, in our 
opinion, weigh heavily in its favour. 

In his clever contrast of Indian with home 
life, we think Mr. Wilson lays insufficient 
stress on the difference of social conditions ; 
a difference which, unless taken fully into 
account, invalidates comparison. When he 
says (p. 58) “‘ Here [that is, in England] 
we trouble ourselves little about our neigh- 
bours ; but in India, if a man is not friendly 
with his neighbour, or even if he does not 
know him, he is apt to begin hating him,” 
we would enter a qualification. In the for- 
mer aspect is included every profession 
under the sun, not excepting idle independ- 
ence; in the latter, there is little diversity, 
and the official hue prevails. Whether we 
care or not for our next-door neighbour in 
London depends much on circumstances. 
The chances are certainly in favour of in- 
difference. But how if we were candidates 
for the same appointment, or if the appoint- 
ment we wanted was in our neighbour's 
gift, or vice versd ? 

Our traveller, moreover, is a shrewd _poli- 
tician. We thoroughly agree with him that 
our relations with Lhassa, to which reference 
is made in his chapter headed “ Chinese 
Tibet again,” should be reconsidered at the 
present day. The narrative of Mr. Bogle’s 
journey more than one hundred years ago, 
about to be published under the able super- 
intendence of Mr. Clements Markham, will 





perhaps give an impetus to study of the 
question ; but unfortunately thunder-claps are 
wanting to call public attention at home to 
the far East ; and these, being illustrated in 
the material forms of war and famine, are 
not desirable sounds. An Imperial Asiatic 
Department, unconscious of Indian budgets 
or Indian balance-sheets, might work won- 
ders in this respect for Tibet as well as the 
countries nearer the Caspian. While such 
a project is in embryo, awaiting an emer- 
gency or a felicitous exponent, we may 
recommend, as a note to be attached to Mr. 
Wilson’s twenty-third chapter, a highly 
interesting notice extracted in the Annual 
Register for 1778 from the “ Philosophical 
Transactions.” F. J. GoupsMip. 








Cosmo de’ Medici. 
R. H. Horne. 
1875.) 


Ir is not possible for any English lover of 
letters, especially for one whose years have 
not yet placed him 


“Sur la haute colline ot la route dévie,” 


to approach any work of Mr. Horne’s with- 
out a very strong prepossession in its favour, 
and a very hearty respect for its author. 
This respect and this prepossession are not 
by any means owing merely to the facts 
that Mr. Horne is now among the Nestors 
of English poetry, and that his reputation 
(despite the cordial appreciation of all those 
of his contemporaries whose appreciation 
was and is best worth having; despite the 
essay which would by itself suffice to esta- 
blish Edgar Poe’s critical reputation; de- 
spite even the ten editions of the “ farthing 
epic’’) has always been very much below 
his deserts. The sympathy which one feels 
for the author of Urion is due mainly to two 
causes—first, the unmistakeable quality of 
intention which is imprinted on all his work ; 
and secondly, the remarkable evidence which 
that work contains of the constant appre- 
ciation with which Mr. Horne himself has 
from time to time regarded all that was and 
is best of contemporary English literature. 
We need not attach too much importance to 
Hazlitt’s caustic dictum, “Poets do not 
praise one another in the language of hy- 
perbole.”’ It was not so in the greatest 
age of English letters: we may be proud 
that it is not so now. But still there is 
truth enough in the saying to make us 
welcome exceptions. And Mr. Horne has 
always been an emphatic exception. 

The play which opens and half fills his 
present volume is not a mere reprint but a 
recasting of the Cosmo de’ Medici which ap« 
peared forty years ago. In thus recasting 
his work Mr. Horne has but followed the 
example of those elder dramatists whose 
works he has loved so well—perhaps almost 
too well for his own success in their craft. 
The Elizabethan drama is not to be repro- 
duced by any adoption of its mere tricks 
and manners—such as for instance the semi- 
comic soliloquy of the pirate Zacheo in the 
second act of this play. It may be doubted 
whether it is to be reproduced at all. If, 
indeed, we are to criticise Cosmo de’ Medici 
according to the method of strict dramatic 
criticism, it is not to be denied that it is to 
some extent wanting. Tragedy, we think, 


And other Poems. By 
(London: George Rivers, 








has no further option than to be either 
historical or romantic, to deal with great 
actions or high passions. The story of 
Cosmo and his sons, tragical enough in the 
ordinary loose acceptation of the word, can 
hardly be said to possess the height and 
grandeur of historical interest which would 
place it in the class of Coriolanus or of 
Catiline. Neither (at least as dealt to us by 
Mr. Horne) has it the depth and passion of 
personal appeal which would rank it more 
or less near to The Duchess of Maifi and 
"Tis Pity She’s a Whore. The action is too 
loosely knit; the characters are too much 
like unconnected studies, and, even when so 
regarded, scarcely show force or art enough 
to interest us. The Prince Giovanni is a 
conspicuous instance of this—his character 
is left a complete enigma, in which one has 
to reconcile his intolerable (and in itself 
quite inexplicable) conduct towards his 
brother with the apparent affection, even pas- 
sion, which he feels for Ippolita, and which 
she returns. The introduction of the sculptor 
Luigi del Passato is another insoluble riddle, 
inasmuch as, though he appears frequently, 
he does nothing whatever to carry on the 
action of the play, and the excision of his 
part altogether would hardly necessitate the 
alteration of a dozen words spoken by any 
other actor. Mr. Horne (whether inten- 
tionally or not we cannot say) has really 
concentrated the whole interest, almost the 
whole action, of the play upon Cosmo him- 
self. The acting of the whole in dumb. 
show, with the Duke as sole speaker, would 
almost tell us as much as we know from the 
play as it stands. And it must at once be 
admitted that if we doubt somewhat the 
wisdom or legitimacy of the means thus taken 
to express this single character, we cannot 
deny that the character has, by whatever 
means, been expressed with consummate 
energy and success, and forms a noble com- 
ment upon the godlike portrait of Cosmo 
which appears as frontispiece. In the first 
act we have the Duke busied equally with 
literature and state-craft, now conversing 
with his librarian, and now at once remind- 
ing his son of past glories and aspiring to 
more :— 
“T sat not playing with toy-coronets 

In calm assurance, near my nurse's chair, 

Of a large birth-right waiting for my growth; 

But when of years sufficient, forth I stept, 

Seized what was mine from rebel parricides, 

Blinded conspiracy with lightning shafts, 

In its gross ashes sowing triumphs wide.” 
Then there is the strong and sufficient con- 
trast with this mood of placid content, given 
by the shock of Giovanni’s mysterious death 
and the suspicions to which it gives rise. 
Mr. Horne’s delineation of this part of his 
subject is almost entirely satisfactory. In 
the last tableau the shaking, but not over- 
throw, of the Duke’s reason by the terrible 
tragedy in which he has been both sufferer 
and actor, is more hazardous in conception 
and somewhat less successful in execution. 

The minor poems which fill up the book 

are to our mind more satisfactory than Cosmo 
de’ Medici itself. The first of these, “ Arctic 
Heroes,” isan admirable rendering of what is 
most difficult to render—a contemporary 
event—though it must be admitted that the 
soliloquising introduction by the ghost of 
Red Eric is the best part of it. We must 
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quote as an instance of the keenness and 
generosity of appreciation before alluded to, 
the verses to a poet far too little known in 
England—Leconte de Lisle. These verses 
should be of peculiar interest to those who, 
like ourselves, have not failed to notice a 
certain similarity of manner between the two 
poets, notably in the last book of Orion and 
“Le Massacre de Mona.” 


IL 
« Arm-folded stand upon thy rock and smile 
With quiet consciousness of what thou art, | 
Watching the wavee in their contentious boil ; 
Thy genius stoops not to the common mart, 
And from thy lofty thoughts the half-soul’d crowd 
recoil. 
II. 
“The world moves on in Science, but for Art 
The old stupidity still reigns a King, 
Who drives the same ways in the same gilt cart, 
Seeing no phoenix but on well-sunned wing ; 
Apollo is no god, without a hall-marked dart. 


III. 
« But some day France, through accident or dream, 
Will ask, ‘ How came it men were blind as stone ? 
Seek we his house with laurels! and the beam 

Of fair prosperity! Atone! Atone!’ 

They find the shutters closed. All's dark. The body’s 
gone!” 

“Prayers without Words,” and ‘The 
Water Mill” are beautiful, but too long for 
quotation. “Solitude andthe Lily,” how- 
ever, must be quoted :— 


“THE LILY. 
“ I bend above the moving stream, 
And see myself in my own dream, 
Heaven passing while I do not pass. 
Something divine pertains to me 
Or I to it—reality 
Escapes me on this liquid glass. 
“ SOLITUDE. 

“The changeful clouds that float or poise on high 
Emblem earth’s night and day of history — 
Renewed for ever, evermore to die. 

Thy life-dream is thy fleeting loveliness ; 
But mine is concentrated consciousness— 
A life apart from pleasure or distress. 
The grandeur of the whole 
Absorbs my soul, 
While my caves sigh o’er human littleness. 
“THE LILY. 
* Ah, Solitude! 
Of marble Silence fit abode— 
I do prefer my fading face, 
My loss of loveliness and grace, 
With cloud dreams ever in ny view ; 
Also the hope that other eyes 
May share my rapture in the skies, 
And, if illusion, fesl it true.” 


There can hardly be need of praise to such 
verse as this. We have italicised certain 
lines merely to show that there can be a best 
where all is good. There is a dreaminess 
about the whole piece which, except in Mr. 
Morris’s “‘ Rapunzel,” and “A Good Knight 
in Prison,” it would be hard to match. 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 








STRAATMAN’S LIFE AND WORKS OF PAUL. 

Paulus de Apostel van Jezus Christus, Zijn 
Leven en Werken, Zijne Leer en Zijne 
Persoonlijkheid. Een Historisch Onder- 
zoek door J. W. Straatman. (Amster- 
dam: J. C. Loman, Jr., 1874.) 


Tus is a book of very mixed qualities, fresh, 
vigorous, interesting, finely seasoned with a 
spice of naive self-consciousness, yet emi- 
nently inconclusive and disappointing. It 
is marked by keen but oblique insight, 
clever but arbitrary combinations, full of 





acute and original, though often violent, 
criticism, but deficient in scientific thorough- 
ness. It is like a building with many ex- 
cellences but without a good foundation, 
and a fundamental defect is certain to be 
aggravated rather than neutralised or reme- 
died by excellences of architecture and 
workmanship. 

In every enquiry into the origines of 
Christianity the first place, not in historical, 
but in literary importance must be assigned 
to Paul. He needs to be interpreted before 
any adequate interpretation of Jesus is pos- 
sible. Strauss’s failure to see this made his 
first Leben Jesu of no positive critical value, 
and his failure was the occasion of F. C. 
Baur’s success. In his Paulus der Apostel 
modern criticism of the New Testament 
first touched firm ground, and became con- 
structive in the true historical sense. But 
the lines Baur opened have been so 
thoroughly wrought as to be wellnigh ex- 
hausted. The time has come, indeed, when 
a less one-sided and more comprehensive 
interpretation of Paul and the Pauline 
writings ought to be attempted. Our author 
has made the interpretation more possible, 
but not less necessary. He has not furnished 
and qualified himself for his task as Keim, 
for example, did for his, and so the work 
before us does not, as respects the mere con- 
ditions of good workmanship, bear the same 
relation to Baur’s Paulus as the Jesu von 
Nazara to the Leben Jesu. Heer Straatman 
exaggerates the faults without supplying the 
deficiencies of the Tiibingen School. His 
criticism has too narrow a basis, is too 
limited and theoretical in its selection of 
sources, appraises and uses those it selects 
in a much too arbitrary fashion, and is too 
blind to collateral testimonies and the gene- 
ral circumstances of the time. And he is 
as parsimonious in critical reasons for his 
literary judgments as he is sparing in the 
sources he employs. He often shews us the 
necessity of certain literary decisions to his 
thesis without showing us their historical or 
objective grounds. That is a misfortune, 
especially for a work which means to be so 
revolutionary as this. For our author, while 
working in the method and on the principles 
of the Tiibingen School, believes that it did 
not carry out these as far and as consistently 
as itought. Baurproved that Paul neither was 
nor did what the Acts of the Apostles repre- 
sented him as being and doing, yet he trusted 
a document he had proved untrustworthy. 
The Hegelian Philosophy, too, dominated his 
criticism, made him sharpen to too fine a 
point the antitheses within the Church, and 
construe its history in a too purely @ priori 
fashion. But a priori constructions are not 
peculiar to Hegelians, or even to philosophy ; 
are, indeed, not unknown in criticism, and 
where known are fatal to its claim to be 
scientific. Clever but dubious interpreta- 
tions of obscure allusions in documents cer- 
tainly authentic may not be altogether vera- 
cious and victorious witnesses against a 
narrative certainly later, but in its main 
facts not certainly unhistorical. Our author 
has supplied the future critical historian of 
Paul with fresh points of view, new readings 
of the sources, novel interpretations of men 
and events. But it were hazardous to say 
he has done more. 





The book, however, its faults notwith- 
standing, has too much and too real merit, 
and raises too many new questions to be 
thus dismissed. Its more distinctive pecu- 
liarities, alike of method and result, well 
deserve to be noticed. 

Heer Straatman thinks the Book of Acts 
cannot be placed earlier than the year 150, 
and is the work of a Catholic; while the 
contemporaneous Clementine Homilies are 
by a Judaistic writer. It is an apology in 
the form of a history of Peter and Paul, not 
of Paul, but of the orthodox faith threatened 
by Marcion, who was dangerous as fighting in 
the lines and under the aegis of the great 
Apostle. This date and design allow a free- 
dom of treatment which our author uses in a 
way approaching to licence. His only authori- 
ties are the authentic epistles of Paul. Luke 
he credits with a singularly creative faculty, 
daringly indulged in the interests of the 
Catholic party—so daringly, indeed, that 
considering his controversial purpose, dis- 
covery and exposure had been sure. Thus 
in Chapter i., not only the story of Paul’s 
conversion, but the narratives of the perse- 
cution at Jerusalem and journey to 
Damascus are pronounced fictitious. Gala- 
tians i. 17-18, 22-23, are made to prove 
that Paul had lived, persecuted, and been 
converted at Damascus. In Chapter ii. his- 
torical reality is denied to Stephen and the 
Liberal party in the Church at Jerusalem; 
and the persecution in which Stephen 
perished explained as an invention designed 
to represent the official rejection, possible, of 
course, only at Jerusalem, of the truth by 
the Jews, and so to justify the missions to 
the Gentiles. Stephen is no real forerunner 
of Paul, but “simply a preacher of the second 
century after Christ,” and so marks, not the 
beginning, but the end of the conflict raised 
by Paul, when the antitheses of the Apos- 
tolic were being reconciled in the synthesis 
of the Catholic Church. Luke’s narratives 
of his hero’s missionary journeys and visits 
to Jerusalem meet also, as a rule, a judgment 
no less summary and complete, and a history, 
curiously unlike the traditional, is constructed 
out of the authentic Pauline epistles alone. 
The paragraph which closes the examina- 
tion of the last visit to Jerusalem will show 
how our author treats and judges the gra- 
phic story of Luke :— 


“The historical Paul had certainly behaved 
quite otherwise {than he is represented as doing 
before Felix and Festus]. He himself tells us in 
his Second Epistle to the Corinthians how the 
Roman magistracy, when he fell into its hands, 
went to work with him. It rated at the lowest 
both him and his gospel. It plunged into no 
enquiry as to the nature and bearing of his preach- 
ing. Were Paul at Jerusalem taken in a tumult, 
then he had before him nothing but death, if he 
were found guilty, or, if he contrived to justify 
himself, scourging, and then release. *But the 
treatment which Luke makes him experience is 
entirely out of the question. Our past enquiry 
has proved his narrative no history but a romance, 
which has yet for centuries with millions 
as a record of indubitable facts” (pp. 306-7), 


Our author’s chief merit lies in his dis. 
cussion of the question, which has hitherto 
received too little attention—whether Paul 
on his conversion to Christianity stood for- 
ward at once as the Apostle of the Gentiles, 
or came at some later period while among 
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the heathen to recognise his peculiar and dis- 
tinctive vocation. Heer Straatman adopts 
the latter alternative—indeed, his devotion 
to it explains his ruthless sacrifice of Stephen 
and the Liberal party and the persecution at 
Jerusalem. But in criticism as in worse 
things the devotee is often lavish in unne- 
cessary sacrifices. One may hold that the 
Pauline was a gradually formed conception, 
yet protest against a gratuitously destruc- 
tive criticism. Nothing could be more in- 
genious than Heer Straatman’s working out 
of his thesis. Paul’s gospel had, he argues, 
been at first the same as Peter’s. The 
phrase, “‘ We knew Christ after the flesh,” 
is explained of the period after his con- 
version. Then he preached only to Jews: 
2 Cor. xi, 24 implies his voluntary submis- 
sion to Jewish customs and judgments ; Gal. 
i. 18, ii—10 compared, show that he had at 
his second visit done what he had not 
needed to do at his first, claimed the recog- 
nition of a gospel peculiarly his own. 
Thus between the years 38, date of 
the first visit, and 52, date of the 
second, Paul must have undergone another 
and greater conversion, from particular or 
Judaic to universal or Ethnic Christianity. 
And can its date be more precisely fixed ? 
Our author thinks it can. The vision of 
2 Cor. xii. 1-4 marks it— 


““ Witnesses of a time of intense tension, of fell 
internal strife, of deep division of mind, and pro- 
tracted oscillation between different and contra- 
dictory ideas and beliefs, for which we can find 
in the life of the Apostle no other period than 
the days when the strong conviction grew and 
ripened in his soul, that the Gospel was intended 
for the heathen also, and the Christ after the 
flesh, the Messiah of the Jews, must be changed 
into the Christ after the Spirit, the Messiah of 
the whole world” (p. 115). 


This event is said to have happened 
in the year 41, six years after his con- 
version, a result reached by dating 2 Cor. 
55 a.D. The causes of the change are 
various, mostly ill-treatment by the Jews of 
the Dispersion, the physico-mental state it 
induced, and the kindness of the heathen 
Galatians. Paul at once ceased his relations 
with the other Apostles and the mother 
Church, and devoted himself to the Gentiles. 
For years they lost sight of each other, but 
the increase and diffusion of his converts 
compelled him to visit Jerusalem and nego- 
tiate a peace, based on the recognition of 
their mutual and independent authority. 
The peace, always hollow, was openly rup- 
tured at Antioch, and Judaic and Hthnic 
Christianity divided into hostile camps. The 
former, led by the pillar-Apostles, entered on 
a crusade against the latter,and Paul, nothing 
loth, contended for a faith that was to be 
after many days victorious. 

There are many other points we could 
have liked to notice: such as the novel ex- 
planation of the John-the-Baptist disciples 
at Ephesus, the distribution and chronolo- 
gical arrangement of Paul’s labours, the 
analysis of his doctrine and outline of his 
character. But the above is enough to 
indicate the manner, spirit, and aim of the 
book. It starts questions enough, but is 
deficient in satisfactory answers. Its cardinal 
positions depend too much either on violent 
suppositions or conjectural explanations, or 





unproved critical assumptions, like the date 
assigned to 2 Cor., or the placing the 
composition of Galatians at Rome. Then, 
the use of the Pauline epistles is simply 
extravagant. The passages our author builds 
on are too few as well as obscure to bear 
the enormous weight of his theory in its 
present form. A conflict so fierce and pro- 
longed as he describes must have scored 
deeper lines in the Pauline writings than are 
to be found there. There is evidence 
enough that he had quite as sharp conflicts 
with the converts from heathenism as with 
those from Judaism. It was inevitable that 
the ancient faith and morals should be in 
both cases now and then too strong for the 
new, and Paul was a man too thoroughgoing 
and choleric to leave either survival or re- 
vival unrebuked. But difference need not 
necessarily mean division and antagonism. 
Then, there is another class of facts which 
receive here no adequate interpretation, the 
contributions for “the poor saints at Jeru- 
salem.” These witness to an intimacy and 
sympathy with the mother Church, as well 
as a zeal to serve it, quite incompatible with 
its being the head-quarters of an anti- 
Pauline propagandism. From these it would 
be easy to make a picture, if painted in our 
author’s exclusive and exaggerative manner, 
which should be in everything but its un- 
faithfulness to the original a contrast to the 
one here presented. 

Had Heer Straatman studied Panl and 
his age in a larger and more scientific spirit 
he had fared better. He seems to ignore 
the more recent literature connected with 
his subject. Schneckenburger, Baur, and 
Zeller are more than sufficiently quoted, but 
we miss every indication of equal acquaint- 
ance with Hilgenfeld and Holtzmann, Haus- 
rath and Holsten, or even his distinguished 
countryman Scholten, who have all discussed 
important points connected with the Pauline 
question, and one, Hausrath, has painted 
a complete portrait of the Apostle. Justice 
will be done to the man who after Jesus 
made Christianity, only by the historian who 
comes to his subject familiar with the times 
in which he lived, versed in the doctrines 
and traditions of the schools in which he 
was educated, gifted with sympathetic in- 
sight into the forces, active and sovereign, in 
the spheres in which he moved, free enough 
from the prejudgments of the past to read 
the thoughts and deeds of his hero in their 
own proper light, and brave enough to tell 
without fear of the right hand or the left 
what he has seen and read. 

A. M, Farrparrn. 








The Secret Warfare of Freemasonry against 
Church and State. Translated from the 
German. With an Introduction. (Lon- 
don: Burns, Oates & Co., 1875.) 


Wuat the Jesuits are to Mr. Whalley, that 
freemasonry is to the author and translator 
of this book. So exactly is it the case of 
champions viewing two sides of the same 
shield that the Tichborne trial, that master- 
piece of Jesuit machination according to Mr. 
Whalley, is put forward in the book before 
us as an ominous evidence of the designs and 
power of freemasonry as directed against the 








Roman Catholic Church, and generally 


against all authority divine or human. 


“What could have been a greater godsend for 
the brothers of ‘the craft’ than this Orton- 
Kenealy drama? A Catholic baronet, of ancient 
lineage, is to be ousted of his property and title, 
and a Protestant butcher to be set up in his place. 
The legal institutions of the country, nay the very 
House of Commons itself, are to be confronted 
with the angry denunciations and threats of the 
irritated masses. The Queen, too, and her 
Government can be reached by the movement, for 
a barrister, just oj aig of his silk gown by 
royal authority, shall be returned to Parliament, 
by a majority that will make his election the 
greatest practical insult offered at once to consti- 
tuted authority, to the {national senate, to the 
majesty of the law, and to the morally unanimous 
verdict of educated society. Surely, if free- 
masonry had such designs as are attributed to it, 
it could well afford to collect money, to send secret 
agents, to organise action for the purpose of 
strengthening an agitation so nearly affecting its 
own interests.” 

All the political convulsions of the last 
century are ascribed by the author, with 
evident sincerity, to freemasonry. He seems 
utterly incapable of understanding that des- 
potism creates revolution, as surely as the 
force of pent-up vapours generates explo- 
sions. Not understanding this primary truth, 
he is, of course, equally incapable of under- 
standing that which is its corollary, that 
secret societies are dangerous in the exact 
proportion that despotism, civil or religious, 
weighs on the acts gr on the consciences of 
men, forcing them to cloak or hide opinions, 
aspirations, purposes, which, if brought into 
the light of day, would either be harmless, 
or, if harmful, would be easily discounten- 
anced or put down. Hence it is no doubt 
true that wherever revolution is possible, 
secret societies help to prepare it; that 
wherever revolution occurs, they suddenly 
step forth into the light of day, and are very 
apt to claim for themselves the credit of its 
success. This is the phenomenon which 
leads astray minds like those of the author 
and translator of this book, uncritical pro- 
bably by nature, and rendered more so by 
their allegiance to a Church which is identi- 
fying itself more and more with all that is 
antagonistic to light and freedom. 

I have said that the persons with whom 
we have to deal are unquestionably sincere. 
But it is worth while noticing by what 
means they have built up for themselves 
the huge and fearful idol which they call 
upon all the powers that be to put down. 
In the first place, notwithstanding the bitter 
feuds which are known to exist among the 
bodies professedly claiming to be freemasons, 
they are all represented as one body. In 
the next place, all affiliated societies are 
reckoned in, as “intended to prepare the 
mind of the masses for the reception of the 
doctrines of freemasonry.”’ It is of no avail 
that the “secrets ” of these societies are no- 
toriously different the one from the other, and 
that they are themselves distinctly separate 
from freemasonry itself. To make the circle 
wider, trade unions are pressed in, and are 
spoken of as propagated by freemasonry, 
and practically affiliated to the craft. It 
signifies here again nothing that our affiliated 
orders, although many of their members are 
no doubt also unionists, are in their tendency 
always opposed to trade unions. The one 
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vast idol is thus reared up; there remains to 
put a hideous mask upon it. Once more, it 
signifies nothing that the exclusion of reli- 
gious and political topics forms part of the 
rule of freemasonry, as well as of all affiliated 
societies, and, to a great extent, of trade 
unions. Every wildest and wickedest thing 
ever said by any freemason, however little 
might be his authority ; every evil purpose 
ever compassed by any lodge, whatever might 
be its want of connexion with the general 
body, or whatever reprobation it might incur 
from the general body for putting it forward, 
is brought together, in order to represent the 
whole mass of secret societies as one con- 
spiracy against all faith, all government, all 
order. 

I can speak on this subject with perfect 
impartiality. I am no freemason, and never 
felt for one moment tempted to become one. 
But I know, and have known, many free- 
masons, some intimately, including near 
relatives. And I feel perfectly certain that 
in this country, at all events, freemasons are 
simply men like others. I have known 
sensible men who continued in connexion 
with masonry till the last. I have known 
other men equally sensible who have with- 
drawn from connexion with it, not because 
they deemed it evil, but simply superfluous. 
I have not observed that the really ablest and 
noblest men were those who were most active in 
the performance of masonic functions. I see 
men prominent in masonry, whom I should 
consider, not indeed foolish, but frothy and 
superficial. But to suppose that all these men, 
the sensible and tke fussy, bear about with 
them the burthen of a tremendous con- 
spiracy, or even that they are the unconscious 
tools of others whose “ideal’’ is, we are 
told, an “atheistic social democracy,” is 
simply absurd. Asa matter of fact, English 
masonry is notoriously aristocratic. It is 
only in Scotland that it dips into the work- 
ing class. 

The case is still stronger, if other societies 
bound together by secret tokens and the 
like, such as the great affiliated Friendly 
Societies, are taken into account. It is un- 
questionable that these bodies are, with the 
exception chiefly of a few county and other 
patronised societies, in the van of progress 
as respects the Friendly-Society world—a 
somewhat large one, since it is reckoned at 
four millions in England and Wales alone. 
And, with the exception of a few Nationalist 
Foresters in Ireland, the loyalty of these 
bodies is beyond dispute. To pretend that 
bodies which represent essentially so large a 
portion of the forethought of the working 
class are, consciously or unconsciously, the 
mstruments of revolution in Church and 
State would be a shameful calumny, were it 
not absolutely Iudicrous for those who know 
ever so little of the facts. 

On the other hand, I do not in the least 
wish to deny that every abominable doctrine 
which this book attributes to the order at 
large may have been and may be possessed 
by lodges of freemasons, and probably is so 
by many of the lodges of the Continent. 
It is just one of the mischiefs of secrecy, 
that it may hide evil as well as good. Nor 
18 1t worth while to examine the question, 
whether, as the author asserts, freemasonry 
18 opposed to the Romish Church ; it must 





be so by its very nature. Rome can tolerate 
no secrets but her own; claiming dominion 
over all consciences, she cannot allow any 
portion of men’s lives to be fenced off from 
her by oaths which she does not dictate and 
authorities which she does not name; and 
freemasonry, or, to speak more largely, 
societies which have a secret, are a natural 
refuge from that dominion. Wherever, 
therefore, Rome is powerful, secret societies 
must become militant. The book before us 
makes much of the fact that “lodges for 
women have existed for years.” But it is 
still more notorious that the exclusion of 
women is one of the fundamental laws of 
masonry, and that the formation of women’s 
lodges, or of mixed ones, has been only the 
exception. And it is precisely through this 
exclusion that in Roman Catholic countries 
the influence of the clergy is best withstood. 
I do not know where the lodges for women, 
of which the book speaks, may exist, but I 
am convinced that they can only represent 
ina Roman Catholic country the revolt of 
a portion of the female sex, as the lodges of 
men represent the protest of the male sex, 
against the spiritual tyranny of the confessor 
and director. 

It must now be observed that, except for 
the raw-head-and-bloody-bones turn given 
to everything, there is nothing really new in 
the book about the rites of masonry. Mr. 
Heckethorn’s work on Secret Societies, re- 
viewed not long ago in these pages, tells 
often precisely the same things. And then 
the question arises, if the secrets of ma- 
sonry are so well known to outsiders, what 
danger is there in them, even for the Pope 
himself? If the ritual of the initiation of 
the .“‘ Knight Kadosch””—Mr. Heckethorn 
calls it the ‘‘ Knight of Kadosh ”—throws, 
as our author declares it does, a “ clear light 
‘ . upon the proceedings of Mazzini and 
Garibaldi,” forewarned should have been 
forearmed. There is surely nothing to hin- 
der pious sons of the Church, provided with 
the necessary absolutions, from ascending 
step by step to the highest grades of an 
organisation with which they are so familiar, 
and turning it altogether ad majorem gloriam 
Dei et Ecclesiae. 

The book before us will no doubt have its 
public among us in Roman Catholic circles, 
perhaps in Ritualist ones. Its fee-fo-fum 
stories may perhaps frighten a few silly 
women as to the possible wickednesses that 
may be devised or committed by their free- 
mason husbands or sons. It can have no 
effect beyond, so long as England remains 
true to herself. With free thought and free 
faith, the costumes, trinkets, language, rites, 
and secrets of masonry can be but one of 
those toys that amuse the childishness of 
grown men. J. M. Luptow. 








The History of the Italian Revolution: 1. 
The Revolution of the Barricades, 1796- 
1849. By the Chevalier O’Clery, M.P., 
K.S.G. (London: Washbourne, 1875.) 


Tue title of this book is rather a misnomer, 
for though the five days of street-fighting at 
Milan were one of the most creditable epi- 
sodes of the revolution, yet even for the 
sake of an antithesis with the Revolution of 
the Bureaux, which is to form the subject of 





a future volume, it is hardly worth while to 
imply that street-fighting was the speciality 
of either the Carbonari or of “‘ Young Italy.” 
The book itself belongs to the most unfortu- 
nate class of histories with a purpose—it is 
written to show, not what was done, or even 
what ought to be done, but what ought to 
have been done. If the Liberals would only 
have been patient after 1815 (for twenty 
years or so?), if in 1848 Piedmont would 
have trusted the other States, and the Lom- 
bards and Venetians would have trusted 
Charles Albert, and the Neapolitans trusted 
Ferdinand, and the Romans Pio Nono, all 
would have been well; although it was un- 
doubtedly matter of regret that the Con- 
gress of Vienna could not act on the advice 
of De Maistre and assign the whole of North 
Italy to his master, and matter of blame 
that the kings of Naples and Sardinia con- 
cluded treaties which made them prac- 
tically Austrian vassals. We may grant all 
this; we may grant that the Carbonari and 
“ Young Italy” did much that was foolish, 
not a little that was reprehensible and mis- 
chievous, and little either useful or admirable. 
We may grant that the people generally con- 
tinued for a long time to dislike and resent the 
accidental dictatorship of groups of doctrin- 
aires, whose practical knowledge of politics 
was nil, while their theoretical knowledge left 
much to be desired. We may grant almost 
anything that Mr. O’Clery asserts, and 
simply ask what then? His story isa dis- 
agreeable one, and it is hardly a sufficient 
excuse for telling it that in the main it is 
true. No doubt the Popes preserved Rome ; 
it is doubtful how far this is a claim to the 
gratitude of anybody but the Romans, for 
the buildings would, on the whole, have 
lasted better if the population had finished 
disappearing. No doubt, too, most of the Popes 
from the sixteenth century onward may be 
compared not unfavourably with secular 
sovereigns as to their care for promoting the 
comfort of their subjects, and very favour- 
ably as to their reluctance to burden them. 
No doubt Napoleon was quite right in re- 
porting to the Directory from Italy that 
they had sent him to the least revolutionary 
country in Europe. The institutions of no 
Italian State were bad enough to make the 
people miserable in the way in which 
French institutions made large masses of 
the peasantry miserable ; and the degenerate 
heirs of the energy of the Middle Ages and 
the splendours of the Renaissance had been 
schooled through two centuries till they 
had learned the art of stagnating pretty 
comfortably and not very viciously. Pius 
VI. himself was an admirable aedile until he 
was turned without his own choice into a 
kind of confessor. It is tolerably certain 
that the party whom Napoleon had, in the 
course of his supremacy, inoculated with a 
taste for taking an active share in modern 
civilisation, were still a weak minority when 
he fell; though while he sustained them in 
power the country had thriven, and there 
had been no approach to such a national 
revolt of feeling as that which preceded the 
armed rising of 1813 in Germany. Since 
then, in one way or another, they have grown 
continually in numbers and influence, and 
though it is probable that they are a mino- 
rity still, they are in possession of affairs, 
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and are able to keep possession without 
punishing their opponents to anything like 
the same extent to which their opponents 
were obliged to punish them in order to keep 
them down. Be that as it may, the way in 
which they acquired power cannot be defended, 
and the way in which they have exercised 
it can hardly be praised, for, to say nothing 
of the conscription in time of peace, which 
is not only a heavy burden, but admirably 
adapted to destroy village morality wherever 
it exists, they have loaded the country with 
taxation and debt. There is no reason 
whatever to suppose that it is for the 
interest or according to the inclination 
of the majority of Italians to take an 
active part in what is called modern civili- 
sation. There is a good deal of reason to the 
contrary, for it is highly improbable that 
those who find that the recent changes have 
made life harder than it used to be will ever 
be sensibly the better for them, or that their 
descendants will be better either. Of course 
in a society in active movement cheap super- 
fluities reach the poorest in time, but this is 
no compensation if customary comforts are 
never to be abundant and sure again. A 
series of partial plébiscites, each preceded by 
the return of a large body of soi-disant exiles, 
is a much weaker proof of popular ac- 
quiescence or enthusiasm than repeated p/lé- 
biscites taken through the whole country, 
which did not prevent the Second Empire 
from falling amid general apathy and a great 
deal of noisy satisfaction. The Italian Par- 
lmment is elected by something like 300,000 
actual voters, and finds it difficult to keep a 
quorum for business. Italian unity may be 
compared with an edifice whose stability is 
altogether out of proportion to its solidity— 
in fact, with a very well built house of 
cards, which may not improbably stand if 
left alone, but which could be upset without 
pushing very hard, and would fall without 
hurting anybody much. 

But when we have granted all this, it is 
difficult to see why we should be annoyed 
by being reminded of it. Though the jubi- 
lations of the press over the success of 
Cavour and others in reaping what Mazzini 
sowed are tedious and demoralising to boot, 
crying over spilt-milk is demoralising, too ; 
and there is not much danger that any other 
community will follow the example of Italy 
and Germany, where the majority have been 
made the dupes or the victims of a minority 
selfishly unwilling to stick in the mud. 
If Mr. O’Clery’s narrative is superfluous 
for purposes of warning, it is hardly valuable 
as matter of guidance: such a narrative 
must be taken as intended to prove, if any- 
thing, that the old régime should be restored, 
or at least that it was right to maintain it 
as long as possible. Now no Government, 
whatever its title, or whatever its past ser- 
vices, can claim the support of disinterested 
observers in maintaining or reclaiming a 
power which can only be exercised at the 
cost of increasing repression. 

Supposing the book had to be written, 
it may be said to be written fairly well: 


there is no more thana reasonable allowance | 


of that frigid kind of rhetoric we always 
expect from the advocates of lost causes, and 


most of what there is the author expends on 
praising his friends, which is pleasanter than 


blaming his enemies. He understands that 
the best way of damaging the latter is, not 
by declamation, but by judiciously selecting 
the worst things that his opponents have said 
of them, and by relating at full length in the 
coolest possible way episodes like that of Mr. 
Gallenga, who persuaded himself and Mazzini 
that he had a divine call to play Brutus to 
Charles Albert’s Caesar, and afterwards 
settled down as a Times correspondent. 
Still more telling is the following quotation 
from Voltaire :—‘“‘ I] faut mentir comme un 
diable, non pas timidement, non pour un 
temps, mais hardiment et toujours.” Mr. 
O’Clery is aware that comment would spoil 
the devilish perfection of this ; and although 
he does not suppress the evidence that Maz- 
zini practised what in another man would 
be called Jesuitical vices, he does full justice 
to his Jesuitical virtues, which perhaps is 
less meritorious because he wants Mazzini 
as a foilto make Cavour look blacker. It is 
probable that Cavour upset Governments by 
the aid of their employés; certain that he 
avowed or disavowed his intentions and his 
agents as suited him ; certain, too, that Maz- 
zini turned the heads of thousands of young 
men, and put them upon courses which made 
their families miserable: but the compara- 
tive turpitude of their respective conduct 
cannot be estimated by us. It is safer to 
abide by the profound observation with 
which Grandville concludes one of the 
chapters in his Révolution dans le Jardin des 
Plantes: — “ C’était Véléphant qui ouvra, 
c’était le renard qui entra.” 


G. A. Smricox. 








The Origin and History of Irish Names of 
Places. By P. W. Joyce, LL.D. T.C.D., 
M.R.I.A. Second Series. (Dublin: Me 
Glashan & Gill; London: Whittaker & 
Co., &e., 1875. 

SEQUELS and continuations of books for the 

most part fall short of the works they 

follow ; and whether it is that the charm of 
novelty in the subject is wanting, or that 
the best part of his materials was used in his 
first volume, this second part of Dr. Joyce’s 
enquiry into Irish local names seems to us 
not quite equal to the first in variety and 
interest. However this may be, the later 
work exhibits the same general characteris- 
tics as its predecessor: methodical arrange- 
ment, and a cautious and strict method of 
enquiry, which goes to the proper sources— 
that is, to their etymology, and to the native 
annals, and traditions oral and written—for 
information on Irish names, and which ac- 
knowledges a difficulty where it cannot clear 
it up. In addition to this must be mentioned 
an easy, animated, and pleasant style, often 
illustrating the subject in avery happy way, 
and never allowing it to become dry. Some 
will, indeed, be disposed to consider the style 





of the work as only too popularised, too 
obviously designed for readers who must 
above all be interested and amused; and 
| will regret that the author, who has shown 
himself so thoroughly competent to deal 
with a large, suggestive, and curious subject, 
should not after all have gone deeper into it, 
instead of doing himself the injustice of 
| writing down to the level of an audience 
| presumably ignorant of Celtic antiquities. 








Thus we have (at page 100) a reference, 
which is entirely in the style of Irish anti- 
quarian works much inferior to Dr. Joyce’s, 
to “the Knights of the Red Branch, who 
flourished about the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era and had their chief residence at the 
palace of Emania;”’ ‘‘their chief, the cele- 
brated Cuchullin, received knighthood at 
seven years old.” Now, though there was 
an old tradition on the matter, recorded by 
the annalist Tigernach, it is quite impossi- 
ble to show that the “ Knights of the Red 
Branch ”’ flourished at the date named, or 
indeed at any other; or that Emain-Macha, 
“Emania,” the rath near Armagh, now 
called the Navan Fort, where dwelt the 
kings of the Ulaidh, was what can be ap- 
propriately described as a palace. Then 
Cu-Chulaind, whether a solar hero or not, 
most certainly was never of mortal seed; 
and a serious reference to his boyhood, and 
to his reception into the order of knight- 
hood as an historical event, is very like 
fixing the exact date when Achilles, an 
equally historical knight, was going to 
school to the centaur Cheiron, or Herakles 
taking private lessons from Linos. 

If the reader who is really curious about 
the traces of the past of Ireland surviving in 
place and personal names there would be 
glad to find a more thorough examination 
of the subject, he may also wish that older 
names had been given im their proper Celtic 
forms (with the pronunciation or the Angli- 
cised form, if necessary, added), instead ot 
such barbarous phonetic equivalents as 
** Meave ”’ and “ Bove’ for Medb and Bodb, 
“Felimy”’ for Fedlimid, ‘‘Hugony the 
Great’ for Ugaine Mor, “ Dariheen Diar- 
mada,” “ Tonn Cleena.”’ The last two, which 
signify respectively ‘“‘ Diarmaid’s little oak” 
and ‘Cliodna’s Wave”’ (a name given to a 
peculiar hollow, melancholy roar of the sea, or 
rather to the surge which makes it, in the 
caverns of Glandore, county of Cork), aregood 
illustrations of the inaccuracy and inconsis- 
tency resulting from such orthographies ; for 
they are neither Irish nor English, exhibiting 
neither the proper Gaidelic spelling, nor its 
phonetic representative in English letters. 
‘“‘ Dariheen” and “ cleena” fairly represent 
the respective sounds of a lengthened form of 
dair-in (diminutive of dair, an oak), and 
Cliodna, the name of a famous woman of the 
Sidhe. Diarmada (gen. of Diarmaid) and 
tonn, @ wave, are, on the other hand, Irish 
words properly spelled, and this orthography 
does not convey to an English reader the 
sounds, which would be represented in Eng- 
lish letters by “‘deermada” and “ thunn.” 
Moreover, in many cases the spellings em- 
ployed by the author to indicate the Irish 
pronunciation need revision. Thus “rea” 
is certainly one way of writing the sound of 
réidh, level (“‘ra’’), but it is only in Ireland 
that a reader would understand the sound 
of ea in bear to be meant, and not that of the 
same letters in meat. Buidhe (yellow), and 
buidheég (the yellow disease, jaundice), the 
latter appearing in the name ofa well, Tobar- 
buidheoga, near Kells, whose waters are be- 
lieved to cure jaundice, would be pronounced 
wherever Irish is correctly spoken “ bwee,” 
“ bweedge,” not “boy,” “boyoge” (p. 81) ; 
and “lyownaght,” not “lewnaght,” would 
represent the ordinary pronunciation of 
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leaiwnacht (new milk), which gives name to 
Inis-learnnachta, New-milk Isle, near Clon- 
mel, and also one of its ancient designations 
to Loch n-Echach, Lough Neagh. _ 

This volume contains some good instances 
of archaisms surviving in Irish place nomen- 
clature, such, for example, as go, an old 
and rare word for the sea, which occurs in 
Tin-vé-g (Back-to-the-sea), the name of a 
place on Ballysadare Bay, Sligo; if indeed 
this compound is really distinct from Tén- 
ré-gaoth (“gee ,” g hard), “ Back-to-the- 
wind,’ a name frequently occurring on 
Celtic ground, and often undergoing strange 
mutations—like ‘“Tanderagee,” near Ar- 
magh, and perhaps “ Thundergay” in the 
island of Bute. Other names bear equally 
interesting testimony to usages long dis- 
continued or forgotten. Such, to borrow an 
example from the First Series, is Sgairbh- 
Solais (“shallow ford of the light”), Scarriff- 
holliss, a well-known ford on the Swilly, 
Donegal, where in the days of O’Donneil’s 
rule in Tir-Chonaill a light must have been 
exhibited for the guidance of passengers 
crossing ; and Macha-an-tsairaig (“* mocha- 
an-toorig”), the summer milking-place, 

robably so called, as Dr. Joyce suggests 
(p. 438), in allusion to the former custom of 
the people of removing in the summer half- 
year with their cattle to certain hill pasture 
and milking-grounds (biailte), there taking 
up their quarters in a sort of huts, and turn- 
out the kine to graze till the pasture was 
exhausted, when a move was made to a fresh 


t. 

a Oldcastle in Meath, on the banks of 
a stream, is a village of which the present 
writer, faring throngh it an autumn or two 
ago, enquired the name. A little boy—a 
caidi, as he would be called there—answered 
“Ballynagarry,”’ which turned out to be a 
corruption of the old name of the place, 
found in the Four Masters, Bel-atha-na- 
gCeannuidhe (the ford-mouth of the traders 
or buyers), which it is said to derive from a 
fair or market formerly held there, whither 
yarn-buyers were wont to resort. This old 
name, however, will be searched for in vain 
on the present maps, having given place to 
“ Mill-Brook,” a fancy designation devised 
for the spot, so the people say, by a local 
celebrity, ‘‘ Martin the Poet.” 

But Mill-Brook is a name of somewhat 
exceptional character, inasmuch as it simply 
succeeds an older one, with which it has no 
etymological or other connexion, real or 
fancied. It is much more common to find 
names of places—like those of families—in 
Ireland undergoing extraordinary trans- 
formations through some mistaken notion 
of etymology, or some hazily made out ana- 
logy, on the part of those who first sought 
to give them an English form. Take, for 
example, the “ Morning Star,” the strange 
name of a stream in the county of Limerick, 
the older name of which, Sasivair (“ savvir’’), 
applied to several Irish rivers, is perhaps 
akin to Sabrina (Severn), and to the Belgic 
Samira (the Somme), in which latter the 
radical m is not, as Zeuss would say, “ in- 
fected.” In connexion with the name 


A 


“Morning Star” Dr. Joyce writes :— 


“T believe I may safely assert that there is not 
& place-name in any part of the world that could 
not be matched in Ireland. For our names are 





scattered broadcast in such infinite profusion and 
variety, that they seem to have almost exhausted 
human invention. It would be easy to bring 
together a collection of odd and eccentric local 
designations, unusual in formation or strange in 
origin, from every part of the world, and then to 
produce from the abundance of our local nomen- 
clature names corresponding to them all...... 
Will any great topographer or learned etymologist 
find me such a river-name as ‘The Morning Star’ 
anywhere outside Ireland? . . . The old name of 
this river was Samhatr or Samer... . in former 
times used also as a woman's name; but what the 
radical meaning of the word may be I cannot 
venture to conjecture. As a river name, Pictet 
connects it with the old names of several rivers 
on the continent of Europe, and with the Persian 
shamar, a river.” .... “It must be confessed 
that our ‘Morning Star’ came by its fine name 
through a mistake, or in plain words by a false 
translation; but it is a mistake turned to such 
happy account that one would never wish to 
correct it ; for in the colloquial Irish of the people 
the old name Samhair was corrupted to Camhaitr ; 
and as this word signifies the first appearance of 
daylight or the break of day, so they translated it 
into ‘ Morning Star.’” 

Sanair, Sabrina (now in Welsh Hafren), 
Samara, probably contain the Celtic root re- 
presented by the living Irish word sin 
(“‘sauv’”’), easy, gentle, calm (as a substan- 
tive, “rest, ease”); and by the Welsh haf- 
arch, ‘‘ listless;” haf-ru, “to render slug- 
gish;” haf-nol, “slatternly” (7.e., lazy). 
The same element occurs in Sav-conna, the 
old name of that river of which Caesar 
wrote, “(Fluit) incredibili lenitate, ita ut 
oculis in utram partem fluat iudicari non 
possit.”” It is a confirmation of this view 
that the other name, Arar, of this same 
stream, now the Sadne, probably means, 
like Saveonna, as Zeuss conjectured, the 
still, gently-flowing river, being allied to the 
Welsh araf, “mitis, placidus” (Gramm. 
Celtica, i. 14). We cannot altogether agree 
with Dr. Joyce as to the gain to Irish 
nomenclature by such absurdities as “‘ Morn- 
ing Star” applied to a stream. That name 
may be very pretty, but its occurrence in the 
midst of matter-of-fact and thoroughly de- 
scriptive Irish place-names cannot fail to 
remind some of other grotesque metamor- 
phoses, sometimes degradations, of Celtic 
names of: persons and places—Mac Cons- 
namha into “ Forde,” Mac Rébartaigh into 
“ Roberts,” Diarmaid into Jeremiah and 
Darby, Aengus into Aeneas, Somhairle 
Buidhe (the yellow cub, young hound; like 
Cu buidhe) into ‘‘ Surly Boy,” and O’ Mulally 
of Tulach-na-dala into Tollendal Lally. 

There is a remarkable class of Irish names 
of places, so copious and varied that, were 
other sources of information on the subject 
wanting, it would be possible to reconstruct 
from them the general features of the old na- 
tive paganism. These are the names originat- 
ing in mythological legend, and ancient and 
later superstition. Dr. Joyce has done no 
more than touch this subject, though his 
previous volume included an_ interesting 
chapter on names derived from “ Fairies, 
Demons, Goblins, and Ghosts,” and the pre- 
sent one contains one or two examples of 
the same class, together with a few Christian 
legends, like that of Béthar-na-mias (road of 
the dishes) where, at the prayer of St. Col- 
man mac Duach, the whole dinner-service of 
his brother, Guaire the Liberal, king of the 
Connachta, took its way from the king’s 








table to the rocks of Boirinn, in order to 
satisfy the longing for flesh-meat at Easter 
of a young man who had accompanied the 
saint into the wilderness, and who was worn 
out with the long fasts of Lent. The legends 
given here are well told; but the author 
does not seem to have thought it worth 
while to present them in their older forms, 
or indeed to be aware that variants of some 
of them exist in other Irish localities than 
those named. The tale, for example, of the 
poisoned hound, the cu nimhe (“nivva” 
served up to St. Patrick—the Kilkenny 
popular account of the origin of the name 
Dirnéin (churls), applied to the people of 
Iverk—is now common in Donegal, and its 
origin is perhaps indicated by a passage in 
the commentaries on the Senchus Mér, where 
we hear nothing of a cunimhe, a poisoned 
hound, but cwachde neim, or cuach nimhe, 
a cup of poison. 

One misses, too, some important names of 
mythological origin. Such is Béinn, Bé- 
find, White-Cow river (the Boyne), which 
is as old as the time of Ptolemy, who wrote 
it Bovovivea, and of the same family with 
Loch-bo-finne, Inis-na-bo-finne (respectively 
lake and island of the white cow), of which 
there are several in different parts of the 
country. “The Dane’s Cast” is given as 
the name of a remarkable ancient boundary 
in the valley of the Newry river, but no 
reference is made to the true Irish designa- 
tion, Gleann-na-Muice-Duibhe (glen of the 
Black Pig), any more than to Lag-na-Muice- 
Duibhe, the name of two hollows in Donegal, 
called after the same animal, though Dr. 
Joyce alludes to the legends about him. 
The valley of the Boyne, from Drogheda to 
Finea, is also known among the people as 
Gleann-na-Muice-Duibhe. Then “ Corka- 
guiny ” (Corca-Duibne) was mentioned in 
the First Series, but one cannot help wishing 
that the author had found it consistent with 
the plan of his work to tell ussomething about 
such remarkable names, originally tribal and 
afterwards territorial, as Corca-Tened (called 
‘“* Corckehenny,” which preserves the sound, 
in an Inquisition temp. Car. I.) and Corca- 
Oidce, which mean respectively the “ Fire. 
Race,” “ Fire-people,” and “ Night-People,”’ 
as the namegiven above, Corca-Duibne, means 
“ Darkness People,” notwithstanding their 
legendary descent from Duibne, son of 
Cairbre Musc, a chief whom Irish annalists 
place in the second century. 

The same element of myth and legend 
possibly enters into some names which Dr. 
Joyce explains otherwise. There may be 
the tradition of aged inhabitants, or some 
other good evidence, for explaining “ Boggy- 
heary” as “Shepherd’s Bog,” Bogach-aed- 
haire; but the name might also be Bogach- 
hUidhre, “ the Bog of the Dun (Cow),” just 
like “ Monahoora” (Moin-na-hUidhre) in 
Down, a name given by Dr. Joyce himself 
(p. 280); and might turn out on examina- 
tion to be connected with the tale, in Irish 
folk-lore concerning the “ Borrowed Days,” 
of the “bogging” (sinking in the bog) of 
the Cow on the last day but one of March. 
So “Glenahiry” barony may be, as the 
author considers, the glen of the (river) 
Odhar (genitive fem. widhre); but the name 
of the stream itself is to be compared with 
that of the Béinn, and perhaps means “ river 
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of the Dun Cow,” as Bé-find, the Boyne, 
means “river of the White Cow.” Dr. 
Joyce might have called attention to the 
numerous English placeenames—perhaps of 
Celtic origin—closely corresponding to Irish 
designations derived from the Dun Cow :— 
Duns-ton, near Gateshead ; Duns-more, where 
Guy of Warwick slew the cow; Duns-ford. 
At the first of these places a public-house 
bears the sign of “The Dun Cow; ”’ just as 
in Chatburn, in Lancashire, according to 
Mr. Harland, “the sign of The Dule upo’ 
Dun’, over the door of the wayside inn, 
attests the popular belief in the local tradi- 
tion,’’—this time, however, of a Dun Horse. 
In both English and Irish names the word 
cow is often omitted in such compounds— 
“‘ Dun’s-ton,”’ “ Bog of the Dun,” &. We 
cannot agree in the author’s explanation of 
Cenanndus (Kells, in Meath), as “ head-resi- 
dence” (of certain Irish kings), and should 
draw another conclusion from the passage 
of the Four Masters by which he seeks to 
support this interpretation. The Cean- 
nainn (cenn-find) ‘ the white-faced (Cow),” 
like the Bé-find, Bo-ddhar, and the Glas, 
—names all referring to the same my- 
thological animal—figures prominently in 
Irish place nomenclature ; and to the present 
writer it has long seemed probable that the 
first part of the name of the ancient town, 
still called Ceannanndus (Kyann‘iindus) by 
its Irish-speaking inhabitants, is this same 
word ceannainn, The old native legend 
was, that the town was built by Fiacha 
Finnailches, who became 4rd-righ (high- 
king) of Erin at the Age of the World 
3972, and the annalists who record this, add 
the significant tradition that “every cow 
that was born in his reign was white-faced,”’ 
ro ba ceindfiond (IV. Magg. am. 3972, 
3991). 

Space will not permit us to examine 
several other names where the interpretations 
of Dr. Joyce, judicious and well-considered 
as they generally are, seem open to question 
—Skibbereen, Shanat, and the element 
Letter among the number. A good example 
of tae author’s style is contained in the 
following passage, which may fittingly close 
this notice, since it is also the conclusion of 
the work :— 

“ When Washington Irving wrote his * Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow,’ he imagined, no doubt, that 
such % name was not to be found in any part of 
the world except on the banks of the Hudson—if 
indeed he did not invent it to suit his story, which 
I strongly suspect he did. But if he had only 
come over to Ireland, and travelled through certain 
ey of the county Cork, he would find that we 

ad been beforehand with him; for as he passed 
near the little town of Inishannon, he could see 
from the railway carriage window close to the 
line, a gentleman’s residence and a townland, 
called Coolcullata, which corresponds exactly in 
meaning with his sleepy hollow. The first syll- 
able is the Irish ctl, a recess or corner; while 
codlata (cullata) is a genitive form of codla (culla), 
“sleep”; and these two words put together, and 
spelled in English letters in accordance with the 
sound, make Coolcullata, the recess of sleep, or 
sleepy hollow. Moreover, the county Cork can 
boast of another drowsy spot; for there is a hill 
at the western extremity of the Nagles Mountains, 
near the village of Killawillin, called Knockacul- 
lata, the hill of sleep. 

“ But why it is that Coolcullata was so called ; 
whether it was from the solitude of, the spot, or 
from its drowsy accompaniments—its murmuring 





waters, its rustling leaves, and its humming bees, 
as Irving describes his somniferous valley ; or from 
the sleepy character of the natives—but indeed I 
do not ieee this, for the Oorkonians are as 
wide-awake a people as can be found in any part 
of Ireland; whether any or all or none of these 
gave name to the place Iam sorry to say I can 
give no satisfactory account. Perhaps Coolcullata 
was another Castle of Indolence, 

‘A pleasing land of drowsyhead, 

Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye,’ 

“ Where 
‘ Was nought around but images of rest ; 
Sleep-soothing groves, and quiet lawns between ; 
And flowery beds that slumbrous influence kest, 
From poppies breathed ; and beds of pleasant green.’ 


“But however we may be at fault in our at- 
tempts to account for the name, there it stands as 
a fact; and if I am right in believing that 
Washington Irving invented the American name, 
I can claim one superiority for our Coolcullata 
over his Sleepy Hollow, that his name ‘is a 
fiction, but mine is reality.’ ” 


Davip FitzGeraLp. 








Shakespeare Commentaries. By Dr. G. G. 
Gervinus, Professor at Heidelberg. Trans- 
lated under the Author’s superintendence 
by F. E. Bunnétt. New Edition, Re- 
vised by the Translator. (London: 
Smith, Elder & Co., 1875.) 


Mr. Furnivatt did well in persuading the 
late Miss Bunnétt to publish a new and 
cheaper edition of her translation of Ger- 
vinus’ Commentaries on Shakspere. The 
translation, though not too pellucid, is, I 
suspect, even to a German, more easy read- 
ing than the cumbrous and involved origi- 
nal, which, though inspired with some of 
Shakspere’s power of estimating and com- 
bining characters, has borrowed none of the 
poet’s terseness or clearness. Mr. Furnivall, 
in a useful introduction, gives a good criti- 
cism on Gervinus’ book, followed by a sum- 
mary of the main results of the New Shak- 
spere Society’s first year’s labours. 
Gervinus’ book has been too long before 
the world and too well appreciated to need 
much discussion. Whatever its merits, it 
cannot, however, be accepted as the last 
word of Shaksperian criticism. The drama- 
tist, according to Shakspere, has three ob- 
jects: as poet he holds the mirror up to 
nature ; as philosopher he shows virtue her 
own image, scorn her own feature ; as_polli- 
tician he exhibits the form and pressure of 
the age and body of the time. Shakspere’s 
epitaph truly claims for him supremacy in 
all three ; he was in art a Virgil, in philo- 
sophy a Socrates,in experience a Nestor. Ger- 
vinus comments on the artist, not by criticism 
on his special beauties, but by giving him 
his place in the hierarchy of literature. His 
comments on the moral philosopher are of 
a higher order. His classification of the 
plays, his discovery of the laws which 
give them their unity amid all their diver- 
sity, and his justification of the poet’s judg- 
ment in his obscurest combinations are 
generally admirable. But when we come to 
the third point, Gervinus is merely a blank. 
He does not explain Shakspere’s relation to 
his own age, or, if he does so, his explana- 
tion is always inadequate, and sometimes 
wrong. This deficiency may very likely re- 
act on his estimate of Shakspere as a philo- 
sopher; external proof may be forthcoming 





which will show that the central idea of 
some of Shakspere’s plays was some burning 
question of his day, something quite dif- 
ferent from the idea drawn by Gervinus 
from his consideration of the plays isolated 
from their contemporary surroundings ; for 
though he regards the plays as a whole, yet 
this whole is a solitary sun in a firmament 
of its own. 

If Shakspere carried out his own idea of 
the drama, his plays must stand in very 
close relation to the great political and social 
movements of his time. This relation has 
never been pointed out. Perhaps one reason 
is that commentators have been unwilling 
or have failed to see that deep current in 
Shakspere which was in opposition to the 
principles by which England was governed 
under the two Cecils during the reigns of 
Elizabeth and James. And if they did sus- 
pect it, the opposition literature of the period 
has become too rare and neglected to allow 
the relationship to be easily traced. Bacon 
writes, in 1592 :— 

“Tt is strange what a number of libellous and 
defamatory books and writings, and in what 
variety, and with what art and cunning handled, 
have been allowed to pass through the world in 
all languages against Her Majesty and her go- 
vernment ; sometimes pretending the gravity and 
authority of Church stories, to move belief; 
sometimes formed into remonstrances and adver- 
tisements of estate, to move regard; sometimes 
presented as it were in tragedies of the persecu- 
tions of Catholics, to move pity ; sometimes con- 
trived into pleasant pasquils and satires, to move 
sport.” 

The dominant policy of the time has 
effaced, not only the results, but the very 
memory of this opposition, and the author 
of the sixty-sixth sonnet, and of such a 
malcontent manifesto as Hamlet, has been 
counted as a contented admirer of the 
Cecilian commonwealth. All this wants a 
fresh investigation. So also Shakspere’s 
relation to the social movements of his day 
has been very loosely treated. Such a work 
as Drake’s, however valuable, only explains 
the still life of the poet’s details. It does 
not give a hint of the social developments 
then occurring, nor can it trace the poet’s 
relation to movements of which it knows 
nothing. Shakspere himself tells us that 
his actors would, as French falconers, fly at 
anything they saw. And while he ruled the 
stage, tradition says :— 

“ There was scarce a knave or fool in town 
Of any note, but had his portrait shown.” 

But, contrary to Shakspere’s own prog- 
nostication, the “ ill report” they had has 
not proved so bad to them as a “ bad epi- 
taph.” For no one has succeeded in show- 
ing whom the poet satirised. Even his con- 
nexion with the stage is only now being 
gradually ascertained by the patient labours 
of Mr. Halliwell. When Gervinus wrote it 
was still possible to give as authentic history 
the narrative at p. 89, which begins :— 

“The company which Shakspere entered when 
he came to London was at that time and after- 
wards the most distinguished. They were the 
servants of the Lord Chamberlain, the Earl of 
Leicester, who about the year 1589 were called the 
Queen's players.” 

And so on; almost every sentence having 
an error which I think Mr. Collier’s history 
of the stage ought to have prevented, if it 
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had been properly studied. Itis a misfor- 
tune that such an accumulation of inaccura- 
cies should have had fresh life given it in 
this revised version, instead of having been 
either corrected or suppressed. 

It may turn out, after all practicable 
researches have been made, that Shakspere’s 
relation to the movement of his age is an 
element hardly to be noticed in the criticism 
of his works. In so improbable an event 
Gervinus’ commentaries will remain unas- 
sailable on the one ground where, from no 
fault of the writer but from simple lack of 
materials, they appear to me to be weakest, 
most uncertain, and most erroneous. 

R. Simpson. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Holy Bible, §c., with an Explanatory and 
Critical Commentary by Bishops and other Clergy 
¢ the Anglican Church, Edited by F. C. Cook, 

.A., Canon of Exeter. Vol. v. Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, Lamentations. (Murray.) Are the Assyrio- 
logists dupes or impostors? Such is the dilemma 
in which the reader finds himself placed by the 
editor of the Book of Isaiah, Dr. Kay, who, 
“after a minute examination of some of the works 
of the best Assyriologists,” is convinced that the 
decipherment of the Assyrian inscriptions is 
wholly arbitrary (see note on Isaiah xx. 1), 
The statement is deliberately made, and requires 
a deliberate justification, which we hope will be 
as public as the imputation thus cast on some of 
eur ablest and most meritorious philologists. 
Fortunately, Dr. Kay has himself supplied the 
means of exposing his misrepresentation. In a 
note on the name Sennacherib, he says that the 
polyphony of the characters stamps the reading of 
the Assyrian name Sin-akhi-irib as hypothetical. 
It and similar names have been “found, be- 
cause it was assumed that they occurred there.” 
And, he continues, “ for the present (and probably 
for some time to come) the decipherments cannot 
be held to furnish materials of authentic history.” 
Now, it so nape that one of the Assyriologists, 
whose works have been so “ minutely examined,” 
is Dr. Schrader, and one of this eminent scholar’s 
first contributions to Assyriology was called 
An Examination of the Basis of the Decipherment 
of the Inscriptions. This valuable work contains 
an excursus on “the Assyrio-Babylonian proper 
names,” two pages of which are devoted to show- 
ing that the reading Sin-akhi-irib, 7.e. Sennacherib, 
is not a “subjective Tiuschung,” but a linguistic 
necessity. Dr. Kay also makes a quotation from 
the French, but omits to inform his readers that 
the writer is an Assyriologist, attacking, with 
something of the odium philologicum, his English 
brethren, It seems necessary to protest against 
this volume of the Speaker's Commentary being 
accepted as trustworthy. It virtually declares 
war against philology, and we should be sorry for 
the Anglican Church to have this fresh trouble 
upon her hands. 

We had at first intended to ignore Dr. Kay’s 
systematically unfair treatment of “liberal” 
critics. But as we were going to press, we re- 
collected an instance too striking to withheld. 
We quote Dr. Kay’s note in extenso, and subjoin 
the passage in Mr, Cheyne’s Book of Isaiah 
Chronologically Arranged, to which it refers :— 

“Many subordinate objections have been put for- 
ward by different writers; much too arbitrary, how- 
ever, (and not seldom mutually conflicting,’) to call 
for notice here. ’ 

“| Note] }. Two instances of this may suffice . . . 2. 
One says, that the writer of Part II. ‘shows a minute 
acquaintance with the relations of the Oriental world.’ 

“ Another (Mr. Cheyne), with good reason, thinks 
‘the infrequency of the [supposed Babylonian] pro- 
phet’s references to Babylon’ a thing that needs to be 





accounted for. He attributes it to ‘his being too 
much absorbed in the fortunes of his own country to 
make more than a few passing allusions to the hated 
scenes of his captivity.’”—Kay, p.9. ° 

“ Par. 1. Bel ... . Nebo. Observe the infrequency 
of the prophet’s references to Babylon. He is appa- 
rently too much absorbed in the fortunes of his own 
country to make more than a few passing allusions to 
the hated scenes of his captivity. The few which 
occur are therefore specially valuable, and they imply 
a degree of acquaintance with Babylon, which we can- 
not reasonably suppose Isaiah to have possessed.” — 
Cheyne, p. 169. 


This and the passage already referred to on 
Assyriology sufficiently illustrate Dr. Kay’s notions 
of accuracy and fairness. And they occur in a 
book which has received the imprimatur of some 
of the highest dignitaries of “ Church and State ”! 


Tue sixth thousand of the late Dr. Monsell’s 
Spiritual Songs (Longmans) needs no recommen- 
dation to those who value the associations of the 
“ Church’s year.” One of the most characteristic 
is entitled “ Hidden Saints.” One of the lamented 
author's last acts was revising the proof-sheets of 
this volume. We have also received the tenth 
edition of Dr. Elvey’s popular edition of The 
Psalter ; or Canticles and Psalms of David, pointed 


for chanting, upon a new Principle (James Parker 


& Co.). 


A Journey across Australia. By Colonel Eger- 
ton Warburton. (Low & Co.) We must con- 
fess that records of Australian travel, as compared 
with those of explorations in other lands, have 
rarely possessed more than a scant interest for us. 
The want of a substantial “ back-bone,” or central 
chain of mountains, to the continent, as has been 
truly remarked, is the real cause of the huge and 
uninteresting wildernesses which intervene be- 
tween the Western and Eastern colonies. To 

lace beyond a doubt the existence of these howl- 
ing deserts, their approximate extent, and their 
utter unsuitability for reclamation, has been a 
necessary work, though one involving enormous 
sufféring. Thanks to Eyre, Gregory, Warburton, 
and Forrest, we now possess a comprehensive 
notion of the western half of Australia, and, as the 
last-named gentleman recently pointed out at a 
meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, there 
is really but little in the way of fresh exploration 
to be done, unless we except a tract on the north- 
west corner from Roebuck Bay to the Victoria 
River. The work now before us consists of 
Colonel Warburton’s original journal, which 
though it omits any account of the early part of 
his journey as far as Alice Springs, and is neces- 
sarily brief, has nevertheless the advantage of 
possessing the freshness and accuracy of a narra- 
tive written on the spot. It is preceded by a very 
ably compiled summary of previous explorations 
by Charles H. Eden. 

A notable feature in Colonel Warburton’s expe- 
dition wasthe employment of camels, animals which 
by their extraordinary power of endurance, their 
great strength, and ability to do without water 
for many days at a time, are peculiarly valuable 
for traversing the rainless deserts of Central Aus- 
tralia. Though at the outset the country was a 
little more favoured, it grew worse as they pro- 
gressed westward, so that when supplies at last 
reached Colonel Warburton’s party, encamped on 
the Oakover river, they were in the extreme stage of 
destitution, their last camel had been slain for food, 
and they themselves were so weak as to be unable 
to catch any of the fish in the river at their feet, 
or of the birds which flew past or settled by them. 
The health both of the leader of the expedition 
and of his son who accompanied him was severely 
tried by the fearful privations and sufferings of 
the journey ; and this, we are informed, has actu- 
ally rendered the colonel physically incapable of 
preparing a complete narrative of his experiences. 

Still with Mr. Eden’s excellent introduction, with 
the useful notes on the natural history of the 
region traversed, and with the careful editing it 





has received, Colonel Warburton’s journal forms 
no inappropriate record of a journey which will be 
ever memorable in the annals of geographical 
science, 


Tramways; their Construction and Working. 
By J. Emerson Dowson and Alfred Dowson, Asso 
ciates of the Institute of Civil Engineers. (Spon.) 
Long before railways, in their present form, were 
invented, it was customary on roads where there 
was much heavy traffic to lay down longitudinal 
tracks of stone or wood, in order to diminish the 
friction between the wheels and the road, and so 
to ease the traction. This primitivedevice was long 
used on the Commercial Road leading to the East 
and West India Docks, and may still be seen on 
some of the London bridges. Subsequently iron 
was introduced as a material for the tracks, and 
about the beginning of the present century an 
improved road of the kind, designed -by a Mr. 
Outram in Derbyshire, gave the name “ Outram 
Roads,” which, abbreviated into “Tram roads,” 
has come down to the present day. Outram’s 
design was, at a later period, perfected into the 
modern iron rail, and so, with the addition of the 
locomotive, came into being the great modern 
system of railway communication. The success 
of railways has led, of late years, to an attempt 
to supplement it by returning to the earlier plan 
of smooth tracks on common roads, and laying 
down small rails, on which may run the wheels 
of large light omnibuses, constructed specially for 
the purpose. The plan is so far successful that 
much greater loads may be conveyed, on tolerably 
level lines, with a given horse-power; and hence 
the “tramway system,” as it is called, has been 
largely introduced in America and in many Eng- 
lish towns. The little brochure named above is 
an unassuming description of the construction of 
such roads, with some statistics of their working, 
taken from authentic sources, and it will be useful 
to those who seek a general knowledge of the 
subject. Eprror. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Dr. AnpERsON, Director of the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, and Professor of Comparative Anatomy, 
Medical College, Calcutta, is preparing, and Messrs, 
Macmillan will publish, an account of the two 
expeditions to Western Yunnan, China. Mr, 
Margary, who was murdered at Manwyne, together 
with his five Chinese servants, was attached to 
the expedition as interpreter. Dr. Anderson him- 
self took part in the expedition. The work will 
be largely illustrated. 


Mr. Wir1iam Paterson, of Edinburgh, will 
issue early in October a new prose work by James 
Cargill Guthrie, author of Village Scenes, Rowena, 
&e. The work describes the north-eastern dis- 
trict of Scotland, from Perth to Aberdeen, forming 
one volume, post octavo, and is entitled The Vale 
of Strathmore : its Scenes and Legends, 


Tne Clarendon Press will issue this autumn, 
through Messrs. Macmillan and Co., a new edition 
of Professor Jowett’s Plato. The new edition 
will, for convenience, be in five volumes instead 
of four. The translation has been carefully re- 
vised throughout, and the introductions have been 
in many cases almost re-written. 


Mr. Wa. Payne has finished for the English 
Dialect Society the preparation of his edition of 
Tusser's “ Fiue hundred pointes of good Hus- 
bandrie, as well for the Champion, or open coun- 
trie, as also for the woodland, or Seuerall, mixed 
in euerie Month with Huswiferie, ouer and besides 
the booke of Huswiferie, corrected, better ordered, 
and newly augmented to a fourth part more, with 
diuers others lessons, as a diet for the fermer,” &c., 
&e. This is the last edition that Tusser revised. 
Mr. Payne has collated the earlier ones, and added a 
very full glossary and notes. The book will go to 
press forthwith. 
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Messrs. RovuttepeE AND Sons announce a work 
on the Discoveries and Inventions of the Nineteenth 
Century, by Mr. Robert Routledge. It will have 
numerous illustrations. 


Mr. Briscog, principal librarian of the Notting- 
ham Free Libraries, has in the press, for early 
publication, a small volume on the folk-lore, &c., 
of Nottinghamshire. It will be published by 
Messrs. Shepherd, Brothers, of Nottingham, under 
the title, Nottinghamshire Facts and Fictions. 


Tue paper on the History of Land-Holding in 
England, which was read by Mr, Joseph Fisher 
before the Royal Historical Society last season, 
will be published shortly by Messrs. Longmans. 


Pictures by Venetian Painters is the attractive 
title of a book of engravings announced for pub- 
lication by Messrs. Routledge and Sons. The 
literature of the volume—that is to say, short 
lives of the great Venetian artists, and descriptions 
of the subjects engraved—has been written by Mr. 
W. B. Scott. The series originally appeared, we 
believe, in the Art Journal. 


Ws have reason to believe that the author of 
Travels in Portugal is a gentleman who has held 
for many years a consular appointment in one of 
the chief ports of the country. 


We understand that an Italian edition of Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle’s History of Painting in Italy is 
now in the press. It will contain the results of 
all the latest researches of these eminent art- 
historians, especially those made by Cav. Caval- 
caselle at Assisi, and will make many corrections 
and additions even to the German edition, while 
it will leave the original English work, the first 
volume of which was published in 1864, completely 
behind. It is difficult, in the quick progress that 
is being made at the present day in art know- 
ledge, for histories and manuals to keep up with 
the rate of discovery. Works on art grow old- 
fashioned almost as soon as those on science ; 
but, nevertheless, it is time that we had a new 
edition of the “ English Vasari.” It will be 
welcomed by ail students of art history when it 
appears, 


AmoNe the valuable family muniments of the 
Marquis of Ormonds is an original petition pre- 
sented by the gentlemen inheritors and freeholders 
of the county of Tipperary to King Henry VIII. 
in June, 1542, for protection against the persecu- 
tions of Sir James and Sir Edmund Butler. A 
fac-simile of it will be included in the second 
volume of Fac-similes of Irish Manuscripts, now 
being prepared at the Ordnance Survey Office, 
Southampton. It furnishes a very graphic pic- 
ture of the wretched state to which Ireland had 
by that time been reduced, not so much by her 
original Celtic inhabitants, as by the mixed race 
sprung from intermarriage of the native princes 
with the descendants of the Anglo-Norman nobles 
that had followed De Clare. Some curious methods 
by which the inhabitants were oppressed and the 
country impoverished are amply set out in the 
petition. Among these methods we notice “ coin 
and livery,” which meant the forced provision for 
three or four nights at a time for the chief's 
soldiery, and the presentation to them of a sum 
of money into the bargain; “foy and pay and 
mertyeght,” or forced contributions in cash and 
kind towards the entertainment of the chiet’s 
numerous guests ; “ musterroons” for the keep of 
his workmen; and “cody and coshry,” a system 
by which the tenants were bound to entertain the 
chief and his retainers periodically with meat 
and drink, light and lodging, beside feeing them 
with money at their departure. Should a tenant 
show dislike of these enforced hospitalities, his lord 
repeated the visits till he was ruined. 


Messrs. MacmIttan And Co, will publish in 
the autumn, under the title of The Modern 
Telescope, a series of lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution by Mr. J. Norman Lockyer, 





F.R.S., with notes and additions by Mr. G. M. 
Seabroke, F.R.A.S. The volume will be uniform 
with “ Solar Physics,” by the same author, 


Mr. FrepericKk Martin, editor of the States- 
man's Year Book, is at work upon a detailed 
history of Lloyd’s and Marine Insurance, which 
will published in the autumn, likewise by 
Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 


WE are informed that Professor Rolleston was 
in error in claiming Prichard as a native of 
Bristol. He was born at Ross, in Herefordshire, 
but settled at Bristol, where he practised for many 
years as a physician. 

THE death is announced at Bale, on the 27th 
ult., of the Orientalist, Jacob Stihelin. 


Mr. Jonn Turtrtwatt, 59 Pulteney Street, 
Bath, would feel extremely obliged if persons who 
age letters of Bishop Thirlwall would entrust 

im either with the originals or with copies, with 
a view to publication. If originals are sent they 
will be carefully returned. 


A NEW edition is announced of Cassell’s History 
of England, in monthly parts. This is the history 
of which Lord Brougham said : “The soundest 
principles are laid down in almost every instance. 
The interests of virtue, of liberty, and of peace— 
the best interests of mankind--are faithfully and 
ably maintained throughout.” It will be illus- 
trated with upwards of two thousand engravings ; 
and a new portrait of the Queen will be issued as 
a presentation plate with the first monthly part, 
which will be published on September 27. 


Many of our readers will be glad to be informed 
that the Philosophical Magazine for the present 
month contains in full Mr. James Croll’s paper on 
“The Challenger’s Crucial Test of the Wind and 
Gravitation Theories of Oceanic Circulation,” read 
before the British Association at its recent 
meeting. 


Tuer German papers announce the death of Dr. 
Oscar Peschel, of Leipzig, the distinguished 
geographer. He succeeded Wiedemann in the 
editorship of Das Ausland, which he retained for 
twenty years, and was the author of a History of 
Geography to A. von Humboldt, A History of the 
Age of Discoveries,an Ethnology, New Problems 
of Comparative Geography, and other works. 


Suaxsrere’s Merchant of Venice has lately 
been translated into Tamil by V. Vanoogapola 
Charyar, B.A., of the Madras University, now a 
merchant in Madras, and a copy of the book has 
been presented to the Birmingham Shakspere 
Library. It is the first play of Shakspere’s trans- 
lated into Tamil, but another is promised soon by 
a professor in the Madras College. Mr. Chargar 
also announces a Sanskrit translation of the Mer- 
chant, to appear this year. His Tamil translation 
has been tested by a re-translation of it into 
English, and shown to be fairly accurate. It 
begins :— 

“One of the chief elements of mercy is non-restric- 
tion. 

Like the dows of Heaven, it falleth upon those 

below.” 


Hertz is a bit of the biography of John Mitchel 
Kemble, the Anglo-Saxon scholar, told by his 
sister in her “Old Woman's Gossip” in the At- 
lantic Monthly :— 

“My brother John was at Clapham with Mr. 

Richardson, who was then compiling his excellent 
dictionary, in which labour he employed the assistance 
of such of his pupils as showed themselves intelligent 
enough for the occupation, and I have no doubt that 
to this beginning of philological study my brother 
owed his subsequent predilection for and addiction to 
the science of language.” 
An old friend of Dr, Richardson’s once told us 
that the Doctor paid his boys a penny a dozen for 
quotations, and got an enormous number of good 
ones too, at the price, from boys anxious to earn 
extra pocket-money for tartsand apples, &c. The 
Doctor supplied the books, of course. 





Tue election of a member of the French 
Academy in the place of M. Guizot will take 
lace on October 14, and that of a successor to 
. de Rémusat on November 25. 


In Prince Lucien Bonaparte’s letter in our last 
number, at page 250, col. (c), line 29, for erazo erazo, 
read erazojaze. In the notice of the Exhibition of 
the Corporation of Liverpool, the picture entitled 
The Return from the Fair should have been 
attributed to Mr. Poingdestre. 


At the meeting of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science at Detroit on 
August 16, the Standing Committee reported in 
favour of Buffalo as the next place of meeting. 
The committee also reported the following pre- 
amble and resolutions, which were adopted :— 

“ Whereas, The Smithsonian Institution and Indian 
Bureau are now forming a large collection illustrative 
of the archaeology and ethnology of North America, 
which will constitute a department of the United 
States Centennial Exposition at Philadelphia ; 

“* Resolved, That the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science do invite the International 
Congress of Prehistoric Archaeologists to hold a 
meeting in the year 1876 in the United States, at 
some locality which may be hereafter designated, and 
at such time as will not interfere with the meeting of 
this or other similar associations.” 


SHAKSPERE students will see with pleasure, 
in the Revue Critique of last Saturday, the 
warmly appreciative judgment of M. Paul Stap- 
fer, confirming our own, on Professor Dowden’s 
Shakspere: a Critical Study of his Mind and 
Art :-— 

“C’est une wuvre de haute critique, chose assez 
rare chez les Anglais, de critique vraiment esthétique. 
Toute la partie relative 4 l'appréciation de l'art du 
poete révéle un jugement supérieur. Point de ces. 
puérilités biographiques ou critiques, de ces menus 
faits, de ces petites querelles sans signification et sans 
portée, ol se complait l’érudition de ses compatriotes ; 
partout une grande élévation de vues qui n’exclut ni 
la profondeur, ni la finesse. Dans la préface: 
de la traduction anglaise des commentaires de Ger- 
vinus, M. Furnivall exprimait vivement le regret 
que la patrie de Shakespeare n’etit rien produit de 
comparable 4 ce grand ouvrage. Cette plainte a 
cessé d’étre juste depuis la publication du livre de 
M. Dowden. C'est, a notre connaissance, la produc- 
tion la plus distinguée de la littérature Shakes- 
pearienne en Angleterre, sans excepter les notes de- 
Coleridge, excellentes sans contredit, mais un peu sur- 
faites, et qui doivent peut-¢tre 4 leur rareté et 4 leur 
briéveté ’honneur d’avoir été commentées comme des. 
oracles.” 


Tue German 'papers state, on the authority of 
the Sbiser, that a sum of 25,000 roubles has been 
granted by the Czar for the foundation of the 
— Siberian University, which will be 
ocated at Tomsk, and not, as at first contemplated, 
at Irkutsch. It is understood that the idea of 
instituting a university in this remote part of 
the empire originated with General Kasnakow, 
who, in the course of a prolonged official inspec- 
tion of the province, ascertained that the whole of 
Siberia only numbered five regularly trained 
medical practitioners, while in every other pro- 
fession a correspondingly low state of culture was 
found to exist. 


Tue Paris papers report the death of the well- 
known German antiquarian publisher and book- 
seller, Edwin Tross, who had long enjoyed the 
reputation of being one of the best authorities ex- 
tant on the bibliography of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries. Edwin Tross, who, during his 
prolonged residence in Paris, had become 
thoroughly conversant with the literature of his 
adopted country, has done good service by his 
able editions and admirable publications of the 
literary remains of the earliest periods of learning 
in France. 





Tue “ Impressions of England” of an American, 
in the Fortnightly Review, are highly favourable 
on the whole, especially on those points concerning 
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which our reformers endeavour to wake the na- 
tional conscience to amendment by pictures of 
our inferiority as compared with the rest of the 
civilised world. The respectability of our Civil 
Service, the lightness of our local taxation (com- 
pared with New York or Boston), the peaceable- 
ness even of our slums, the “high material civil- 
isation ” centred in London, and especially symbol- 
ised by its subterranean railways and huge via- 
ducts, our compulsory education, and the rich 
green of the city parks and rural landscapes—all 
come in for friendly recognition, rather more 
emphatic, perhaps, than would have occurred to 
the writer without a latent intention to insinuate 
to his countrymen that they do not manage all of 
these things better in America. The article sug- 
gests that the real difficulty in the way of the 
good government of a modern democracy is the 
equal distribution over the mass of the ills 
arising from misgovernment, which prevents 
their pressing so intolerably on any one class or 
group of men as to provoke them to the effort of 
reform. It would be a serious danger, for example, 
to the United States if the reform of the Civil 
Service and Municipal Administration were to be 
postponed until existing abuses had grown so as to 
press as severely on every citizen as the exactions 
of the Angevin kings on their barons, as it is 
easier to bring one tyrant to book than many 
“Rings.” G. James gives an interesting account of 
the success which has attended the experiment 
of admitting women to the Swiss universities, 
which has now been tried for ten years at Ziirich, 
and for the last year or two at Berne, and which, 
as he truly observes, may be held to furnish fair 
grounds for the opinion that a similar experiment 
should at least be tried in England, as might 
be done at once upon the consent of the Senate 
of the London University to the desire expressed 
by a majority of Convocation. A. CO. Lyall 
on the “Origin of Divine Myths in India,” 
argues in behalf of a moderate Euhemerism, from 
experience of the large number of local legends 
in which a foundation of true personal history 
can be traced. It is a fair inference that if myths 
are still made in India by the process of converting 
the saint or hero of one generation into the demi- 
od of the next, and the full-fledged divinity of 
ter ages, the oldest myths of the country may 
have been formed to some extent out of the like 
elements ; but a few examples of the process re- 
ferred to would have added to the scientific value 
of the argument. 


In the Contemporary Review the discussion 

On the Scientific Basis of Morals,” consisting of 
three short papers (twenty-five pages in all) by 
Professor Clifford, “ P.C.W.,” and Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, is, of course, intended by all parties to 

_Mmore suggestive than conclusive. 
Clifford's suggestion is that primitive morality 
Owes its social (or apparently disinterested) cha- 
racter to. the identity of interest between the 
savage and his tribe, which turns the latter into 
an “ Extended Self,” and lays the former open to 
the condemnation of moral censure or remorse if 
his individual self is guilty of any act of impiety 
towards the community. He concludes accord- 
ingly that “ethic is a matter of the tribe or 
community, and, therefore, there are no self- 
regarding virtues ; ” though at the same time 
he repudiates the doctrine of social utili- 
tarianism by substituting the efficiency of the 
citizen for his happiness as the proper end of 
morality, “P. C. W.” propoundsa single problem 
—what is his duty and that of the State towards 
a destitute old woman dying of incurable cancer— 
and rejects in turn as inadequate the three bases of 
morals, which he calls the Mechanical, the Utili- 
tarian, and the Perfectionist (¢.e., that adumbrated 
by Professor Clifford). With regard to the first it is 
curious that the author, whose remarks are meant 
to point to a theological solution, should have 
forgotten that such solutions exclude none of the 
trite difficulties about free-will and necessity, and 
that the most cultivated and philosophical of theo- 


Professor | 








logians, from Augustine to Jonathan Edwards, 
have inclined to necessarianism. He inclines to 
think, that on the mechanical theory of morals, the 
execution of the imaginary old woman would 
most probably be right, but he hardly allows 
enough for the difference between the case for 
suicide and that for judicial murder. On any 
natural theory of morals, the victim of an incurable 
disease has a right to put an end to his life ; which is 
unquestionable if his life is useless or injurious to 
others, though he may be admired for waiving it 
if the prolongation of an existence painful to him- 
self is serviceable or agreeable to others. But in 
the case of incurables who would rather not be 
put to death, since “Ona toujours assez de force 
our supporter les malheurs d’autrui,” they would 
e let ‘ee unless their sufferings became trouble- 
some to their neighbours; and it would be a 
dangerous precedent to allow people to put each 
each other to death for being troublesome, or 
give a hypocritical varnish of science to the 
egotism of the animal struggle for existence. The 
concluding inference from the Perfectionist theory 
is not unfair, viz.: “ that each person ought to do 
as forcibly as he can whatever he feels the 
strongest impulse to do, satisfied that thus he is 
best contributing his share to the ultimate per- 
fection of the tribal self.” Only “P. C0. W.” 
omits to recognise the force of the empirical 
generalisation by which naturalists would justify 
the morality of the conclusion: viz., that 
the permanently strongest impulses of human 
beings are in the long run, on the whole, mani- 
fested on behalf of social virtue. Mr. Harri- 
son points out the logical incompleteness of the 
position that “there can be no morality but one 
which is based on the design of the Creator of 
man,” and concludes that “the basis of morals is 
to be found by determining the function of human 
nature ”—as the physiological laws of health by 
the study of the functions of the body. Dr. 
Carpenter in a paper on “Ocean Circulation” 
estimates the Atlantic area surveyed by the 
Challenger at 15,000,000 square miles, with an 
average depth of 15,000 feet, and adds, “ it is not 
too much to affirm that the determination of the 
thermal stratification of this vast mass of oceanic 
water is the grandest single contribution yet made 
to Terrestrial Physics.” The connexion between 
the conformation of the sea bottom, thermal 
undercurrents, surface temperature, and the climate 
of adjacent continents is illustrated with the 
author's usual lucidity. Mr. Greg argues that 
“the right use of a surplus” is to be spent— 
profitably if possible, but any way spent—so long 
as useful reforms continue to be put off on the 
ground of insufficient means. 


Ir is a rather unfortunate example of the 
dangers of amateur politicians feeling so strongly 
about the desirability of special measures as to 
draw inferences from their defeat about the gene- 
ral prospects of the commonwealth, that Mr. 
Greg and Mr. F. Newman in Fraser have equally 
strong convictions on opposite sides, about recent 
legislation on drainage and the pollution of rivers, 
and draw equally sweeping inferences with the 
same confidence. In Cornhill one of the usual 
astronomical papers gives an account of Lever- 
rier's labours in calculating the weight of all the 
planets of our system; and “ H. E, W.” narrates 
in his own words—a course which most students 
of folk-lore will regard as a mistake—a curious 
Chinese legend of the building of the longest 
bridge in China. The most interesting and primi- 
tive looking detail is the account of the hero and 
predestined builder of the bridge being sent to 
the “one-eyed triad” for help—three old men 
who have but one eye between them, and give 
him a bottle containing a hundred pills, each 
of which, when dropped into the water, swells to 
the dimensions of a huge rock. 


Tue last number of Seribner’s Monthly contains 
the following poem by Edgar Allan Poe. 
written in a friend’s blank book, and is printed in 


the magazine in fac-simile. 
have appeared in print before :— 


It was: 





It is said never to 


** ALONE. 


* From childhood’s hour I have not been 

As others were. I have not seen 

As others saw. I could not bring 

My passions from a common spring. 

From the same source I have not taken 

My sorrow. I could not awaken 

My heart to joy at the same tone ; 

And all I lov’d, I lov’d alone. 

Then—in my childhood—in the dawn 

Of a most stormy life—was drawn 

From ev'ry depth of good and ill 

The mystery which binds me still. 

From the torrent, or the fountain— 

From the red cliff of the mountain— 

From the sun that ’round me roll’d 

In its autumn tint of gold— 

From the lightning in the sky 

As it pass’d me flying by— 

From the thunder and the storm, 

And the cloud that took the form 

(When the rest of Heaven was blue) 

Of a demon in my view. E. A. Por. 
** Baltimore : March 17, 1829.” 








NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


LIEvTENANT ConpER was, on August 12, still 
at the convent on Carmel. Up to that date, the 
official investigation into the outrage at Safed had 
not been held. Owing to the excitement among 
the natives, to the prevalence of cholera, and the 
illness of the survey party, field-work will for a 
time have to give way to oflice-work. There is no 
reason to expect any serious interruption to the 
completion of this important survey. But justice 
must first be obtained from the Turkish officials 
for av attack perfectly unprovoked. Lieutenant 
Conder sends home a résumé of the work done 
during the present year. It began in February 
with the triangulation of 330 square miles of the 
desert west of the Dead Sea. In March, April, 
and May, nearly the whole of Philistia was sur- 
veyed, In June and July the expedition 
was at work in Galilee, where, until the 
attack at Safed interfered with the triangula- 
tion, 180 square miles were surveyed, and twenty 
out of thirty miles completed for a line of levels 
running from the Mediterranean to the Sea of 
Galilee. This mass of solid work has been ac- 
companied by discoveries, confirmations, and de- 
tailed sketches, of the greatest Biblical value. 
Among these are the supposed sites of Adullam, 
Gerar, Makkedah, Cana of Galilee, &c. The list 
of identifications, most of them new, proposed by 
Lieutenant Conder as part of the year’s work, is 
an unusually long one. Among them are Azekah, 
Shaaraim, Gederah, the Mizpeh of Joshua xv. 
38, Naameh, Libnah, Ether, Ashan, Ashnah, 
Achzib, Zanoah, Maarath, and others, twenty- 
eight in all, belonging to the Shefelah. Lieu- 
tenant Conder has found a Batn (hill-top) 
el Saghir, which he suggests for Mount Seir, very 
near the strong village of Soba, which some 
writers consider the site of Kirjath Jearim. In 
Jerusalem Lieutenant Conder was so fortunate 
as to find the Asnerie, the crusading inn for 
pilgrims. It lies close to the grotto of Jeremiah, 
and is now partly excavated, showing long lines 
of mangers. At Nablus he discovered that nearly 
the whole of the floor and foundations of the 
early church, built over Jacob’s Well, exist 
still, hidden by modern vaults. In the noth 
identifications are promised for Bethdagon, 
Shihor-Libnath, Zebulon, Neah, &c. At Shefa 
Amr, a magnificent sepulchre has been found 
with elaborate ornamental work. The pre- 
sent church there proves to be built on 
foundations older than the Latin occupation. 


At Khirbet Rumah, a site of great me- 
diaeval interest, a rude Jewish tomb was 


found near the mouth of a large cave. This 


corresponds with the story of an early Jewish 
traveller, that at Rumah were to be seen 
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the sepulchre of Benjamin, and a cave near it 
whence the Messiah was expected to appear. 
The rival sites of Cana in Galilee were visited. 
At Khirbet Kana traces of antiquity were observed 
and a grotto found, apparently that said to have 
been formerly used asa church. Close to Kefr 
Kenna was found an ancient site known as Khirbet 
Kenna. The date and builders of some of the 
synagogues planned and sketched by Major Wilson 
have been discovered. Lieutenant Conder thinks 
there is evidence of their having been built to a 
sixteen-inch cubit. Photographs have been taken 
by Lieutenant Kitchener of a large number of 
sites. The total amount surveyed since February 
is 1,200 square miles. Six months more of work 
will complete the survey of Western Palestine. 


A Report on Salangore furnishes some note- 
worthy particulars respecting the wild people of 
the interior of the Malay Peninsula, In Salan- 
gore, we are told, but more especially in the Ulu 
Bernam and Ulu Slim, there are numbers of the 
Orang Utan, or Jungle-people, known also to the 
Malays under other names, and to Europeans as 
Jakoons. In the hills about Slim there are said 
to be 3,000 of them, and as many as 10,000 in 
other parts :— 

“The Jakoons of Slim have a head-man of their 
own, with the title of Datu, and the Malays are 
obliged to consult him and ask his advice on all im- 
portant matters; otherwise, it is said, the Jakoons 
would at once attack the Punghulu and his people, 
who dread the poisoned arrow of the Sumpitan, or 
blow-pipe, more than rifle-bullets. The Jakoons 
are clever gardeners, and cultivate sugar-cane, 
plantains, sweet potatoes, and other vegetables, 
in abundance; rice they use but little. Tobacco 
they are very fond of, and grow it themselves 
to chew, not to smoke. The solitary gar- 
ment, or rather rag, used by them is made of bark, 
the men wearing it in its simplicity, the women 
affecting an additional fringe of grass. Like the 
natives of Borneo, the Jakoons cover their arms with 
brass wire. Their men are above the average 
size of Malays, their women of the ordinary height ; 
their hair is not straight, but long and fuzzy; and 
they all, without distinction, have their noses bored 
and wear in them a bamboo, a folded plantain-leaf, 
or @ poreupine’s quill.” 


Mr. Mactray, President of the New South 
Wales Linnean Society, a short time back de- 
spatched, at his own expense, a scientific expedi- 
tion to explore thoroughly the coast, creeks, and 
rivers of Eastern New Guinea. The special staff 
of the expedition consists of two naturalists, two 
seltagiaal, and two botanical collectors, all of 
whom are furnished with ample means for pur- 
suing their researches. 


Tue news which we have received from the 
Arctic Expedition, while at Godhavn and Riten- 
benk, is very encouraging and satisfactory as 
regards the scientific researches of the officers, 
and their determination to. secure all possible 
results from their discoveries. The scientific staff 
consists of the executive officers, the medical 
officers, and the two naturalists. The chief scien- 
tific results will, however, be obtained by the exe- 
cutive officers, and will consist of geographical 
and hydrographical discoveries, and of researches 
in astronomy and physics. Captain Nares is an 
able surveyor, and both he and Lieutenant Aldrich 
have great practical experience in all questions re- 
lating to sounding and dredging. Commander 
Markham is also a surveyor and a student of 
geology. He has charge of the magnetic obser- 
vations on board the Alert, ably assisted by 
Lieutenant Gifford, and these two officers ob- 
tained valuable series of observations both at 
Godhavn and Ritenbenk. Commander Markham 
has also undertaken all the observations con- 
nected with the polarisation of light. Lieutenant 
Parr, a most accomplished gunnery officer, has 
charge of the observations with the spectroscope, 
while he and Lieutenant May will conduct the 
observations with the transit instrument and alt- 
azimuth, Lieutenant May also undertakes the 





navigating duties, and is a most skilful draughts- 
man. The duties of Mr. Egerton are equally 
arduous, and, beside his executive work, include 
all the labours and calculations which usually 
devolve upon a paymaster. Dr. Colan is an 
ethnologist, a statistician, and a meteorologist. 
The second surgeon, Dr. Moss, is an officer of 
very high scientific attainments and an admirable 
draughtsman. He is a good microscopist, and 
particularly excels in figuring minute organisms 
under the microscope. Dr. Moss is the inventor 
of a new and improved method of procuring 
minute creatures from the surface-water by the 
use of a siphon. He will take a series of careful 
observations on the breaking strain of various 
metals at different temperatures, especially in 
extreme cold. Captain Feilden, the naturalist on 
board the Alert, is specially an ornithologist, but 
he is a zealous student of geology, botany, and 
other branches of science, and above all he is a 
man of the world, an excellent messmate, and a 
right good fellow. 

In the Discovery Lieutenant Beaumont under- 
takes the navigating duties, and, with the assist- 
ance of Lieutenant Rawson, will conduct the 
Tr observations. Lieutenants Archer and 

ulford have charge of the magnetic observations, 
and Mr. Conybeare of the spectrum analysis. Dr. 
Ninnis is the meteorologist, and Dr. Coppinger 
is an able student of various branches of science, 
especially of geology. Mr. Hart, the civilian 
naturalist appointed to the Discovery, is a botanist. 

All were actively engaged upon their several 
investigations on the voyage and while in God- 
havn harbour; and, with such a staff of men so 
able and zealous, we may look forward to the 
certainty of valuable scientific results, whether 
the Pole is reached or not. 








PUBLIC RECORDS: DEPUTY KEEPER’S REPORT. 


We gather from the Thirty-sixth Report of the 
Deputy Keeper of the Public Records, just issued, 
that M. Armand Baschet still continues his col- 
lection of documents relating to British history 
or in the public libraries and archives of 

aris. An interesting account by M. Baschet of 
some of the collections of documents in Paris and 
in various parts of France illustrative of that sub- 
ject, is printed in the appendix to the report. The 
Rev. Joseph Stevenson is also continuing the collec- 
tion of transcripts relating to British history pre- 
served in the Vatican archives and in the libraries 
of Rome. Much more rapid progress in this work 
is anticipated than hitherto, inasmuch as some 
obstacles formerly in his way have been removed by 
the Roman authorities. In the appendix to this 
Report will also be found Mr. W. B. Sanders’ 
account of the proceedings at the Ordnance Survey 
Office, Southampton, in the production of fac- 
similes of national manuscripts by the photozin- 
cographic process; while ample materials for 
history, biography, and genealogy may be ob- 
tained from Mr, Peter Turner's Alphabetical 
Calendar of the Rolls of the Palatinate of 
Chester, which is brought down to the end of 
Henry IV. The subject of the erection of a new 
block of the Public Record Office, which is greatly 
needed, is still under the consideration of the 
Treasury and First Commissioner of Works and 
Buildirgs. . It may be useful to append here the 
dates down to which the various State Papers and 
other Government Records preserved in this office 
are open to public inspection. Treasury Papers 
may be searched down to the year 1759 inclusive ; 
Home, Colonial, and Audit Office Papers, down 
to the end of the reign of George II., 1760; Fo- 
reign Office Papers, down to 1760, or, by special 
sanction of the Secretary of State, to the Peace 
of Amiens, in 1802; War Office and Board of 
Trade Papers, down to the end of the reign of 
George III, 1820; Admiralty Letter Books, to 
end of 1800; while India Office Papers may be 
seen down to so receat a date as 1800, — 











NOTES FROM BOSTON, 
Boston : August, 1875. 

There will be published this autumn, by Messrs. 
J. R. Osgood & Oo., of this city, a book of great 
interest to bibliographers and collectors, namely, 
A Bibliography of the Original Quartos and Folios 
of Shakespeare, with particular Reference to Copies 
in America. The editor is Mr. Justin Winsor, 
the accomplished Superintendent of the Boston 
Public Library, who for many months has been 
— notes concerning the copies of folios 
snown to be in America. These notes, enlarged 
and amended, are to be re-published in a quarto 
of from eighty to a hundred pages, while follow- 
ing the text is to be a series of between sixty and 
seventy full-page heliotype fac-similes of titles 
and important leaves of the books described. Mr. 
Winsor has in the Public Library a great deal of 
material for this work, inasmuch as it has recently 
come into possession of the collection of the late 
Thomas P. Barton, Esq., of New York, which is 
the most complete in the country. Beside this, 
he will be able to make use of the collections of 
James Lenox, Esq., of Almon Griswold, Esq., and 
of H. H. Furness, Esq., and others. While this 
volume will show, it is said, unsuspected treasures 
in this country, more than half of the editions 
enumerated can only be found in England, none of 
which are in the market. In the case of copies only 
to be found in England fac-similes will be repro- 
duced ; of the originals in the Barton collection 
heliotypes will be made. The edition is to be 


limited to 250 copies, the price is to be $25.00. 
There has been lately presented to the Museum 
of Fine Arts of this city, by Mr. Quincy A. Shaw, 
a valuable picture of Corot’s, the Dante and Virgil, 
which was first exhibited at the Paris Salon of 
1859; a woodcut from it is to be found on page 
t 
of 


209 of the Magasin Pittoresque for that year. 

is now on exhibition at the Athenaeum Gallery 
this city, together with some other interesting 
pictures of this painter, some Troyons, Rousseaus, 
and a number of Millets, including the famous 
Sower. These pictures are kindly lent to the 
Gallery by the giver of the Dante and Virgil. 

The Life and Writings of John Howard Payne 
is the title of a book written by Mr. Gabriel 
Harrison, and just published by Joel Munsell, of 
Albany, N.Y. John Howard Payne is now better 
known by his song of “‘ Home, Sweet Home,” than 
by the eight tragedies, six comedies, twenty-one 
dramas, five operas, and nine farces, which he 
wrote in the course of his busy life. According 
to his account of writing the song, he was in Italy 
and happened to hear a peasant girl singing the 
air, which so struck his fancy that he wrote it 
down and composed the ‘words to it. He sent 
both to Bishop, who, by some slight alteration, 
made the song what it now is. It first appeared 
in one of Payne’s operas. T. S. Perry. 








PARIS LEITER. 
Paris : Sept. 3, 1875. 

Our men of science and men of letters are all 
travelling or in the country. M. Taine is at 
Annecy, where, some days since, he finished the 
first volume of his work on the French Revolu- 
tion ; this volume will appear in the course of the 
winter. M. Renan, who has lately been inter- 
rupted in his work for his Literary History of 
France in the Fourteenth Century by an attack of 
gout, left on Sunday, August 22, for Palermo 
with M. Gaston Paris. The Sicilian savants are 
assembling their Italian and foreign colleagues in 
congress, not only to discuss scientific questions, 
but also to show them the artistic beauties of their 
country, which it is usually so difficult to visit. 
It is said that M. Renan will, as the representative 
of French free thought, receive a special ovation 
from the Italian youth. This opportunity will be 
taken of protesting against the Ultramontane ten- 
dencies which have acquired such formidable 
strength in France at the present time. 

This strength shows itself just now in the 
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creation of numerous free universities. Money 
will not be wanting, for the bishops are at the 
head of the movement, and they dispose of irre- 
sistible methods of untying purse-strings. But 
will they succeed in collecting a sufficient staff of 
rofessors? Will they be able to bring forward 
any distinguished names? For certain specialities, 
law, history, and even philology, this may not be 
impossible ; but neither for science nor for philo- 
sophy can they find really superior men, since 
liberty in research is the first condition of all 
scientific investigation. How will lay society 
reply to these attacks of the Church which as- 

ires to reform the world after the image of the 
Syllabus? We shall soon know. An association 
is about to be organised to stimulate the reform of 
State education, and to create autonomous State 
universities such as those of Germany, Holland, 
and Switzerland. This association will come 
into contact with great difficulties: from university 
routine on the one hand, and on the other from 
clerical intluences which make themselves power- 
fuliy’felt even in the administration of the State. 
It is to be feared that M. Wallon, who has made 
himself the docile servant of these influences, will 
be one of the warmest opponents of any serious 
reform. 

It is curious to see how much we have gone 
back in this respect of late years. A professor of 

hilosophy, M. Aubé, has just caused something 
ike a scandal by a book which, in the time of the 
Empire, would have brought its author nothing 
but praise. M. Aubé has always been engaged 
upon ecclesiastical history, and his study on St. 
Justin ishighly esteemed. He has now published 
a History of the Persecutions of the Church wp to 
the time of the Antonines (Didier), wherein, by a 
close analysis and criticism of ancient texts, he 
shows that Catholic tradition has considerably 
exaggerated the persecutions to which Christians 
were exposed during the first two centuries. 
I think that M. Aubé, as will always happen in 
combating a received opinion, has in his turn ex- 
aggerated in his own direction, and that, wishing to 
explain the conduct of the emperors, he too often 
seems to excuse, or even to aeve of it. He, too, 
draws upon his fancy when he supposes that the 
Christians might well have been the murderers of 
Domitian. But whatever may be the errors of 
his book, it is none the less very serious, and 
very respectful towards Christianity. No matter ; 
serious criticism is now so ill looked upon in the 
orthodox and official world that many who are no 
better Catholics than M. Aubé are terrified at his 
audacity, and anxiously wonder what heresies he 
must teach the students of philosophy at the 
Lycée Fontanes. A comical aspect is given to the 
matter by the fact that M. Aubé is a contributor to 
an ultra-reactionary journal, the Frangais, the 
editors of which, if they are not believers, at 
least make a point of passing for such, and of 
being on good terms with the Church. The 
appearance of M. Aubé’s book has given them an 
unpleasant surprise. 

The best service which the Catholic universities 
appear to me destined to render will be that of 
awakening and spreading a taste for early French 
literature. No doubt they will have neither phi- 
lologists of the first order nor eminent literary 
historians ; the scientific spirit as well as purity of 
taste will always fail them. The “Société des 
Anciens Textes Frangais” will bring about more 
real progress in philology and literary history than 
all the Catholic universities, and the clerical 

arty has indeed welcomed it with distrust 
rdering on hostility; but it must be ac- 
knowledged that erudite Catholics have an 
enthusiastic love for the Middle Ages, for the 
France of old, which may become contagious and 
can alone popularise the works of our old writers. 

- Léon Gautier has made himself their apostle, 
first by his great work on Les Epopées francaises 
(Palmé), and then especially by the numerous edi- 
tions he has given of the Chansonde Roland (Mame). 
Thanks to him we have for two or three shillings 





a very satisfactory text adorned with fine etchings, 
and accompanied by a translation. If the Chan- 
son de Roland is one day introduced among classi- 
cal studies, and becomes as familiar to young 
Frenchmen as the Niebelwngenlied to the Germans, 
this happy innovation will in a great measure 
be owing to M. L, Gautier. We _ therefore 
applaud the decision by which the French Aca- 
demy has just granted him the Guizot prize 
(3,000 francs), awarded to the most remarkable 
biographical and literary work on a great French 
writer. 

No one now fears that admiration for the 
Middle Ages will diminish that legitimately 
due to the more perfect writers of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. The 
taste for what is, properly speaking, the clas- 
sical literature of France has never been stronge> 
than it is at this moment. Three or four houses 
are actively engaged in publishing with particular 
care and splendour those authors whom one 
never grows weary of reading again and again. 
The house of Hachette publishes, under the direc- 
tion of M. Ad. Régnier, its Collection of the great 
French Writers, in which the text of the authors, 
determined by severe criticism, is accompanied by 
very full notes, and by all the variations of 
the original editions or of the manuscripts. 
Corneille and Racine have already appeared in a 
complete form, The death of M. Feillet interrupted 
the publication of the Memoirs of Retz at the 
third volume; M. Gourdault has given the first 
volume of the Maxims of La Rochefoucauld, and 
M. Despois the two first of an excellent edition of 
Moliére, which will in some sort be final; lastly, 
the publication of Mdme. de Sévigné's letters by 
M. Ad. Régnier, fils (who died very recently), 
will be enriched by a valuable series of hitherto 
unpublished letters, thanks to M. Capmas’ fortu- 
nate discovery. 

Messrs. Lemerre have had a happy and 
original idea, that of reprinting the princeps 
editions of classical authors, the price of which 
has now become exorbitant. It is thus that 
Racine, Moliére, La Rochefoucauld, &c., have 
been published, with the orthography, the head- 
ings, the ornaments, and all the peculiarities of 
the seventeenth-century editions. The same house 
publishes, along with this series of literary curiosi- 
ties, critical editions, of which some, such as the 
Rabelais by M. Marty-Lavaux, are of the highest 
value. In this series also we have the complete 
works of Agrippa d’Aubigné, by MM. de Réaume 
and de Caussave, of which two volumes have 
already appeared, and wherein a considerable 
number of works preserved at M. Tronchin’s, 
of Geneva, are printed for the first time. This 
same collection is about to be enriched by a 
magnificent edition of the complete works of La- 
fontaine, with seventy-two etchings after Oudry, 
and fifty after Fragonard, Lancret, Pater; by an 
edition of Régnier prepared by M. Courbet; and 
by an edition of the works of Pascal, by M. Mo- 
linier. The text of the Pensées, revised with the 
greatest care from the original manuscript pre- 
served in the National Library, will present nu- 
merous corrections of the text given by M. 
Faugére, which had hitherto been reckoned 
exact. M. Lemerre is also reissuing all the poets of 
the Pléiade, and has, by publishing young contem- 
porary poets at the same time as our old poets of 
the sixteenth century, greatly contributed of late 
years to awaken a taste for fine verse. 

M. Jouast is also publishing the French classics 
from the original editions, and none can rival 
him in the sumptuousness and perfection of his 
publications. The Rabelais of MM. de Montaiglon 
and L. Lacour yields in nothing to that of M. 
Marty-Lavaux; and the edition of Agrippa 
d’Aubigné's Tragiques, by M. Read, suggests to M. 
Lemerre not to publish the great Protestant épopée 
just yet. One of the most curious among M. Jouast’s 

ublications is that of the Recueil des Fabliaux, by 
M. de Montaiglon, to consist of five volumes, of 
which one only is completed. An edition of 





Villon, by M. Longnon, will give us the true 
critical text, for which the Stockholm manuscript 
will have been used for the first time. This text 
will be enriched by the most complete notes on the 
persons mentioned by Villon, who have till now 
for the most part remained unknown. _ Finally, 
the Journal de l’ Estotle on the reigns of Henri III. 
and Henri IV. is published by MM. Read and de 
Larroque ; it will be an important contribution to 
the history of the sixteenth century. The Vati- 
can MS., used for the first time, gives long unpub- 
lished passages. The first volume is just out. 

The editions of MM. Garnier Fréres are not 
showy publications, but they are good and hand- 
some books, prepared with care and adorned with 
excellent commentaries. M. L. Moland’s Moliére 
is, no doubt, far from reaching the perfection of 
that of M. Despois, but M. Moland had not so 
much space to dispose of, and he must have been 
very useful to his fortunate rival. M. Laboulaye 
superintends a reprint of the Works of Montesquieu, 
the first volume of which has alone appeared. But 
MM. Garnier’s most important undertaking is the 
publication of the Works of Diderot by M. Assézat, 
of which we have already five volumes, and which 
will comprise ten. A great part of these ten volumes 
will be composed of inedited works of Diderot, pre- 
served in the library of the Hermitage Palace at 
St. Petersburg. We already find in the volumes 
that have appeared a very extensive plan for the 
creation of a University in Russia, several philoso- 
phical pieces, and several tales. These inedited 
works are of the highest interest, for Diderot, 
perhaps the greatest genius of the eighteenth 
century, is especially remarkable for wealth and 
originality of ideas. He scattered them on every 
side at hap-hazard, without caring to compose 
long-winded works, and without pretending to 
literary perfection. A few lines scribbled in 
haste often have in his work as much value as a 
whole treatise, and nothing indifferent ever left 
the pen of this extraordinary man, who, it is said, 
— all the men of his time with ideas. A 
rich, sympathetic nature, open to all that was 
generous and intelligent, Diderot deserved that this 
memorial should be raised to him, for having 
disseminated and, if you will, squandered his 
talent and his genius in a thousand incomplete 
works; he has not acquired as much fame as he 
deserved. M. Assézat was perfectly qualified 
to undertake this edition of Diderot. His notices 
are excellent, and rectify a crowd of errors laid to 
the account of the illustrious encyclopaedist. They 

articularly correct numerous errors contained of 
M. Jal’s Biographical Dictionary, the authority in 
which is, however, very great. 

The interest which attaches to all these reprints 
extends to the smallest literary curiosities. An 
effort is being made to rehabilitate authors who have 
nevertheless justly fallen into oblivion. Thus it 
is that Restif de la Bretonne, a romance-writer 
of the end of the eighteenth century, an eccentric 
and depraved man, whose innumerable works are 
almost destitute of any literary talent, becomes 
the object of a sort of retrospective worship. 
This worship is, it is true, principally due to an 
amateur publisher, M. Fontaine, who has collected 
complete copies of Restif and offers them for 
sale at exorbitant prices. It is for him that M. 
Lacroix (Bibliophile Jacob) has now eee a 
Bibliography of Restif; and it is perhaps under 
the same influence that M. Assézat has reprinted 
at Lemerre’s (Coll. Jannet) two volumes of novels 
by Restif: The Contemporaries. These little 
pictures of Parisian manners between 1780 and 
1800 are not without interest as regards social 
history, but their immorality and cynicism are as 
revolting to good taste as to the moral sense, and 
their success is unhappily due rather to their 
flattering the bad instincts of the public than to 
their value as historical documents. 

One of the men best versed in the knowledge 
of the history and literature of the seventeenth 
century has just died at the age of eighty-three 
years. M. Avenel, the librarian at Ste. Genevieve 
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had made himself known by numerous works of 
erudition on the seventeenth century, and espe- 
cially by an excellent edition of Richelieu’s Corre- 
spondence for the “Collection of inedited docu- 
ments relating to the history of France.” 


G. Monon. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


PROFESSOR WHITNEY ON LANGUAGE, 
Steamer Abyssinia: Sept. 4, 1875. 


I should not have assumed that any modifica- 
tions of my views on language were of consequence 
enough to call for special notice on the part of the 
AcapEMY. As, however, you have seen fit to make 
them the subject of remark, I am sure that, in 
justice both to your readers and to me, you will 
be glad to be corrected in any unintended mis- 
representation of them. Allow me, then, to say 
that I am not myself conscious of having changed 
my opinion on a single one of the points to which 
you direct attention in your issue of to-day 
(p. 248). They will all, I believe, be found 
treated in a wholly accordant manner in my two 
volumes—that of 1867 and that of 1875. For 
example, when you say, referring to the latter, 
that “animals are now admitted to possess no 
language in the proper sense of the word,” 
you seem distinctly to imply that I have 
somewhere or at some time declared them to 
possess language; which, so far as I am aware, 
is not the case. Again, I hold, and have always 
held, that we possess the same “faculty” of 
forming words by onomatopoeia as ever, only that 
we do not now have occasion to exercise it other- 
wise than very rarely, for the reason that we 
have another and a more available way of pro- 
viding for our linguistic needs. The ‘inconsis- 
teney between allowing that morphological dif- 
ferences may rise to the value of generic 
distinctions, and regarding a certain morphological 

classification of languages as comparatively super- 
ficial and valueless, is not clear to me; but if it 
exists, it is to be charged against my earlier work 
not less than against my recent one. 

W. D. Wuirney. 








THE JUDGE WHO COMMITTED PRINCE HENRY. 
Athenaeum : Sept. 7, 1875. 
I have just seen an answer, in your number of 
July 3, 1875, to my letter in your number for 
June 5, in which I state the evidence in favour of 
Sir John Markham being the judge who com- 
mitted Prince Henry. 
Your correspondent asserts, somewhat authori- 
tatively, that the memoirs referred to by me, 
corroborated by Baker’s Chronicle, do not make so 
strong a case for Sir John Markham as is 
furnished by Sir Thomas Elyot in favour of 
Judge Gascoigne. My reply is that Sir 
Thomas Elyot does not once mention Judge 
Gascoigne, in telling the story; and, if he did, we 
do not know what means he had of knowing. 
There is, in fact, no evidence in favour of Judge 
Gascoigne; while there are two distinct state- 
ments contemporaneous with Sir Thomas Elyot, 
and made by Sir John Markham’s descendants, 
which make that judge the hero of the story by 
name. Your correspondent speaks of these two 
memoirs as being unpublished, as if that dimin- 
ished their value. On the contrary, it increases 
it. Both memoirs are quite accessible. One has 
been examined and described by the Director of 
the Society of Antiquaries, and his description is 
given in that Society’s Proceedings. The other 
is in the British Museum. The notion that the 
tradition is to be attributed to Edward II. is 
wholly without support, and is very improbable. 
Crements R. MarkKHAM. 








SHAKSPEREANA.—SONNET CXLVI. L. 2. 
3 St. George’s Square, N.W.: Sept. 5, 1875. 
“ Poor soul, the centre of my sinful earth, 
. . . . these rebel powers that thee array, 
Why dost thou pine within, and suffer dearth, 
Painting thy outward walls so costly gay?” 
The blank left by the Cambridge editors for some 
two syllables—the original repeats “My sinful 
earth”—I propose to fill in with “ Hemm’d 
with ”: compare Venus and Adonis, 1. 1022 :— 
“ Fie, fie, fond love! thou art as full of fear 
As one with treasure laden, hemim’d with thieves.” 
“These rebel powers” are, of course, the flesh, 
that fights against the spirit; and the “hemm’d 
with these rebel powers” makes a fine metaphor 
that suits the after “outward walls” and “ pine 
within.”  Deck’d with,” or the like, would not 
do. F, J. FuRNIvALL. 








SCIENCE. 


MEETING OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT 
BRISTOL. 


(Sectional Proceedings.) 
Section A. 


Proressor Everett presented the Report of the 
Underground Temperature Committee. The com- 
mittee has been in existence for eight years, and 
during that time has been engaged in trying to 
determine the rate of increase of temperature of 
rocks as the depth from the surface increases. 
Observations have generally been made by means 
of artesian wells and mines, and some interesting 
investigations have been carried out in the St. 
Gothard Tunnel, at Chiswick, and near Lincoln. 
Professor F. Guthrie described his experiments 
for determining the rate of wave-motion. He 
finds the rate of progress in waves depends very 
little indeed upon the height of the wave, not at 
all upon the breadth of the wave, nor upon the 
density or specific gravity of the liquid, but al- 
most entirely upon the wave-length—that is, the 
distance from crest to crest. The Professor de- 
monstrated by means of experiments that in 
circular troughs the smaller the diameter the more 
rapid is the pulsation, and that the rate in differ- 
ent sized troughs varies inversely as the square 
root of the diameter. It is also found that in a 
circular trough a wave a métre in length travels 


Professor Osborne Reynolds read a paper on the 
Refraetion of Sound by the Atmosphere, which 
attracted notice from its being in conflict with the 
views lately put forward by Dr. Tyndall. Pro- 
fessor Reynolds stated that he had confirmed his 
hypothesis that when sound proceeded in a 
direction contrary to that of the wind it was not 
destroyed or stopped by the wind, but that it was 
lifted, and that at sufficiently high elevations it 
could be heard at as great distances as in other 
directions, or as when there was no wind: there is, 
in fact, a refraction of the sound waves caused by 
unequal resistance in the atmosphere. An upward 
diminution of temperature had been proved by 
Mr. Glaisher’s balloon-ascents, and he showed by 
experiments with the sounds of firing of rockets 
and guns that the upward variation of temperature 
had a great effect on the distance at which sounds 
could be heard. By other observations, he found 
that, when the sky was cloudy and there was no 
dew, the sound could invariably be heard much 
farther with than against the wind, but that when 
the sky was clear and there was a heavy dew, the 
sound could be heard as far against a light wind 
as with it. 


Considerable interest was taken in an account 
of the transit of Venus, given by the Rev. 8. J. 
Perry, of Stonyhurst College. His remarks were 
illustrated by diagrams of the sun and the planet, 
as seen from various stations. He said that 
although much prominence had not been given 
to the idea, he believed that u very important 
reason why so much expense was gone into in the 
expedition was that the distance of the earth from 
the sun entered largely into the calculation of 
lunar tables. The observations were not of any 
striking nature; they were simply to watch a 
black spot pass across the sun. There was nothing 
exciting about it, except that when the observa- 
tions were taken they had to be very careful about 
the precise time, and they had to observe the 
spot during the whole time of its passage. Having 
pointed out the reason why the different stations 
were chosen, he denied the assertions that had been 
made that Sir George Airy neglected Halley's 
method of observation for Delisle’s; the truth was 
he had rightly decided in favour of Delisle, but he 
had not neglected Halley. With regard to the 
stations in the north, they were left to the care of 
the Russians; the English, Americans, Germans, 
and others, confined their observations to the 
southern hemisphere. As it was mid-winter, the 
sun was very nearly on the line of the southern 
tropics, and almost vertical over the eastern border 
of Australia. There were primarily five English 
expeditions, but, as these were. subdivided, there 
were nearly twenty stations of observation. His 
station was Kerguelen, to the south-west of Aus- 
tralia, and, after arriving there, they found that 
the Americans had taken the station recom- 
mended by the members of the Challenger expe- 
dition ; but in spite of that they had plenty of 
time to look about the island (which was 4 
very barren place, about 90 miles by 49), 
and they were fortunate enough to get a 
much better position than the Americans, 
after all, by going a little to the south. 
They had been told before they went out that 
there was always a mist over the island, but, 
though that might be the case in the north of the 
island, which had been chiefly visited before, it 
did not apply to the south while they were there, 
and they had not more mist than there would 
have been in London. On the morning of the 
transit, which they expected to begin at 6.30, 
they rose at four, and at once made _ preparations 
for the day’s work. They divided into three 
parties, and were so placed that, with the Ameri- 
cans, they formed four parties, about eight miles 
distant from each other. They saw the sun very 
well until after six o'clock, at the first, that was 
the speaker's, station, until almost the time that 
Venus was coming on to the sun’s disc, and they 
had the external contact as well as could be ex- 
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with to such a point. They continued 
very well until they had taken the bisection by 
the planet of the sun’s disc, but then there was 
just one little cloud that came and placed itself 
right over the planet and remained till ten minutes 
after the commencement of the transit. At the 
other stations they were able to make observations 
of the ingress. At his station they got some 
very good observations and photographs of the 
internal points of contact and also of egress. 
Father Perry added particulars of the result 
of observations at the other stations as far as 
could be ascertained, and narrated his experience 
of a cyclone in the Indian Ocean on the home- 
ward passage. He added, that during their stay 
on the island they not only made astronomical 
observations, but also a series of magnetic ob- 
servations. In answer to a question, Father Perry 
said that if they got the results of the observations 
in seven years’ time they would be very lucky, as 
they had first to determine their longitude, and 
that occupied a very long time. 

Sir William Thomson gave a few details of 
some experiments upon the effects of stress upon 
the magnetism of soft iron. He said this paper 
was a continuation of two which had been read 
before the Royal Society. In the physical labora- 
tory at Glasgow University he had stretched steel 
and soft-iron wires about twenty feet long from 
the roof. An electro-magnetic helix was placed 
round a few inches of the wire, so that the latter 
could be magnetised when an electrical current 
was passed through the former; the induced cur- 
rent thus produced in a second helix outside the 
first was indicated by a reflecting galvanometer. 
When steel wire was used, the magnetism dimi- 
nished when weights were attached to the wire, 
and increased when they were taken off; but 
when specially-made soft-iron wire was employed 
—wire almost as soft as lead—the magnetism was 
increased when weights were put on, and dimi- 
nished when they were taken off. Afterwards he 
omitted the electrical apparatus, and suspended a 
piece of soft-iron wire near a magnetometer con- 
sisting of a needle, a small fraction of a grain in 
weight, with a reflecting mirror attached; the 
wire was magnetised inductively simply by the 
magnetism of the earth, and changes in its mag- 
netism were made by applying weights and strains, 
the changes being then indicated by the mag- 
netometer. 


Professor W. F. Barrett read a paper on “ The 
Effects of Heat on the Molecular Structure of 
Steel Wires and Rods.” The experiments showed 
that there is a certain critical temperature at 
which the molecular character of steel changes, 
and were based upon the curious fact that if a red- 
hot steel wire or bar is cooling, after it has sunk 
to a certain temperature, it suddenly grows hotter, 
and for the moment glows more brilliantly than it 
did before. F 

Sir William Thomson also read a paper on 
“Some Results of Laplace’s Theory of Tides,” 
showing how the theory gave rise to a curious 
mathematical problem. 

The proceedings in Section A on Saturday were 
without interest to any body except the mathema- 
ticians of the British Association. Professor Cay- 
ley presented a report on mathematical tables, 
and Mr. Spottiswoode one on mathematical print- 
ing. These reports were followed by papers of a 
purely mathematical kind, 

The sitting on Monday was devoted to Me- 
teorology. 

Mr. James Glaisher presented the report of 


_ the committee on luminous meteors, and read 


extracts from it showing the observations that 

d been made by members of the committee of 
the direction and nature of various meteors. The 
falls of aerolites which had been placed on record 
since the last report were more than ordinarily 
numerous and interesting. A mass of meteoric 
iron fell on August 24, 1873, at Maysville, Cali- 
fornia, and was one of the very few pieces of 
metallic iron the actual descent of which had 





been witnessed. In the following month a 
number of meteorites fell near Khairpur, in the 
Punjaub; and it is also related that in the month 
of December, when the British army halted on 
the banks of the Prah, an aerolite fell in the 
market-place at Coomassie, and was regarded as a 
portent of evil by the natives. On May 14 and 
20 aerolites fell at Castalia, in North Carolina, 
and the last stone-fall of the present year took 
place on February 12, 1875, near Iowa. Spe- 
cial analyses were made of it in the United 
States. In England no detonating meteor had 
been observed this year, and the brightest 
meteor occurred on September 1 last year. A 
meteor burst with a loud detonation over Paris on 
February 10, of great size and brilliancy, and left 
a cloud like a streak of light in its track for nearly 
half an hour. No duplicate observation of it was 
obtained in England. Another fireball fell at 
Orleans on March 9, and of this two good obser- 
vations were obtained in England—in London and 
Essex. A thorough examination of all the obser- 
vations collected by the committee since the 
publication of the meteor atlas in 1867 had been 
continued with satisfactory results under the 
direction of Mr. Grey. It was further shown 
that certain comets and meteors had the same 
path. Mr. Glaisher said the report was the result 
of great labour performed by the secretary of that 
committee, Professor Herschell, who for many 
years had worked earnestly and patiently with good 
results, and much to the advantage of the Associa- 
tion. The problem of the connexion between 
comets and meteors had now become so great as 
to pass beyond the power of the Association to 
grapple with it in its fullest extent. There was 
a great deal of work yet to be done, and he was 
glad to state that Professor Leverrier, of Paris, 
had made arrangements with some six thousand 
gentlemen, who, in different parts of France and 
her colonies, would devote night after night to the 
study of meteoric astronomy. He hoped that this 
would lead to an increase of knowledge on this 
subject, and considering that this additional effort 
was built upon the foundation laid by the British 
Association, the result would be very gratifying 
to every member. 

This was followed by the Rev. R. Main with a list 
of meteors observed at Oxford. Mr. G. J. Symons 
presented the report of the committee on British 
rainfall. The committee has been at work for 
fourteen years, receiving a subsidy from the funds 
of this Association. Since last year sixty-six im- 
agg Irish stations have been established. 
Many experiments on the form and position of 
rain-gauges have been made. The laws which 
regulate the seasonal distribution of rainfall have 
been ascertained, and the secular variation of 
annual fall has also been approximately de- 
termined. A code of rules has to. drawn up for 
observers, nearly 250 stations have been started at 
the cost of the Association, and 629 stations have 
been visited, and the gauges examined by the 
secretary. The committee have obtained and 
reported observations on mountain tops, and 
other places where no previous observations had 
been made, in Cumberland, Westmoreland, Wales, 
and Scotland, and also an extensive series in 
Ireland. 

Mr. G. J. Symons subsequently made some 
remarks on the rainfall in Monmouthshire and the 
Severn Valley on July 14, and on the consequent 
floods in England and Wales. The rainfall was 
simply a mass of vapour that came up from the 
west, and it commenced at Tenby between mid- 
night and one A.M. on the morning of July 14. It 
travelled at the rate of about eighteen miles an 
hour, and at four P.M. in the same day it passed 
off by the north coast to Norfolk. As to its 
breadth it took about thirty-six hours to pass over 
any given point. The quantity of water that fell 
varied very much over the whole country, and 
was deepest on the west side of a line drawn from 
the Isle of Wight to the Isle of Sheppey, and 
thence to the north-east. 





Among the papers of interest read before the 
section were the following :—Captain Abney on 
“The Actinism of the Electric Light ;” Mr. Row- 
land on “The Magnetising Function of Iron, 
Nickel, and Cobalt;” and Sir W. Thomson on 
a “ Tide-Calculating Machine,” which effects an 
enormous saving of labour in determining the 
tides for a given port. 





Section B. 

THE papers read before this section have not been, 
save in a few instances, either of much interest or 
importance. 

-rofessor T, E. Thorpe’s report of the com- 
mittee for the determination of specific volumes 
of liquids gave an account of a large number of 
observations and determinations which have been 
made, but as the calculation of results is long and 
laborious, no generalisations have yet been arrived 
at. 

Mr, Chandler Roberts presented a report on 
gold assays, and Dr. Armstrong an interim report 
on isomeric cresols. The committees on these 
subjects are re-appointed. 

he committee for the purpose of examining the 
methods employed in the estimation of potash and 
phosphoric acid in commercial products, gave an 
account of the work which had been done by 
them. Their labours, however, will not be ended 
until the next meeting of the Association, when a 
final report on this question, which has an im- 
ss relation to artificial manures, may be 
ooked for. 

Dr. Cortield brought up the report of the 
sewage committee on the result of the experi- 
ments carried out on the sewage farm at Romford. 
They have shown that the soil increases in rich- 
ness year by year. The total amount of nitrogen 
recovered in the crops was estimated at 31°8 per 
cent. of the nitrogen supplied. The amount of 
nitrogen lost in the effluent water could not be 
ascertained, 

Two papers of local interest were read before 
the section; one by Mr. Chamberlain on the 
manufacture of sugar in Bristol, and one by Mr. 
Davey on the tobacco trade. 

The President, Mr. A. Vernon Harcourt, exhibited 
his apparatus for determining with more ease and 
quickness than is at present possible the amount 
of carbon bisulphide in coal gas. 

A paper by Tishaa Cayley on the analytical 
forms called trees excited great interest. Mr. 
Cayley’s object was to determine the number of 
different ways in which a given number of atoms. 
of carbon could combine. As each atom possesses 
four points by which it may be attached to other 
bodies, the number of possible combinations in- 
creases rapidly as the atoms of carbon increase. 
Thirteen atoms give 799 possible combinations. 
For the purpose of analysis the Professor arranges 
a series of knobs and rods in the form of trees, 
and shows that the forms are symmetrical in re- 
gard to one or two centres, and that the number 

of trees “peo ees is capable of being expressed by 
a general mathematical expression. 

Professor Thorpe announced to the section that 
he has discovered a new gaseous compound of 
Fluorine and Phosphorus, and has reason to hope 
he will be able to isolate from it the element 
Fluorine, which has never yet been obtained in a 
free state. = 


Section C. 


Dr. Carpenter addressed thé Section on “ The 
Origin of the Red Clay found by the Challenger 
at great depths in the Ocean.” He said that some 
months ago Dr. Wyville Thomson sent to the 
Royal Society a letter containing many points of 
very great interest, but especially an account of 
the very curious deposit of red clay which he 
found in the mid-Atlantic, and which, he learned, 
had since been found in various parts of the 
Pacific Ocean towards the East Indian Archipe- 
lago, and in many other parts, and always at great 
depths. When this was first found in the mid- 
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Atlantic, Dr. Wyville Thomson thought he could 
trace it to some great river, such as the Amazon, 
or to the fine deposit brought down by some great 
river; but he found on further research that he 
did not get it near the land, for where the water 
shallowed he did not get it, and he came to the 
conclusion that it could not be accounted for by 
any river-action whatever. He then formed an 
idea that it might be what he called the ash of the 
shells of the foraminifera, which was now believed 
to be diffused in enormous masses over the 
whole bottom of the deep Atlantic. There was 
first on the surface what Dr. Carpenter be- 
lieves to be living globigerinae; then, below 
that, what was called ooze, in which not so 
much the shells as fragments of them were found, 
and a large quantity of white impalpable matter, 
forming a very fine white mud; which was cer- 
tainly the result of the gradual disintegration of 
the shells. Then at further depths below that, 
Dr. Thomson, finding this red mud, formed the 
hypothesis that at great depths there was an 
excess of carbonic acid, and under great 
pressures with this excess of carbonic acid the 
calcareous portion of the shell was dissolved 
and any mineral matter that was not calca- 
reous was left behind. This mud silicate of iron 
and alumina was analysed, as also a portion of the 
ooze, When it was found by Dr. Thomson that 
after removing the calcareous portion and dis- 
solving it by dilute acid, a residue of the same 
kind was obtained, namely, silicate of iron and 
alumina, and upon that basis he put forward 
the speculation that this red ash was simply 
the ash of the shells of these globigerinae 
and foraminifera. It seemed to the lecturer 
that this was not the most likely explana- 
tion of it. In the first place he had no reason 
to believe that any ash at all was left behind 
when the pure Shells were dissolved in dilute 
acid. He believed they would give as pure car- 
bonate of lime mixed with animal matter as could 
be obtained anywhere. But then another source 
occurred to him. It was shown many years ago 
that most green sands occurring in all geological 
periods from the Silurian downwards, when ex- 
amined by the microscope, were found to be really 
internal casts of foraminifera. In consequence of 
this discovery, and of the discovery by the late 
Professor Bailey, of New England, that the same 
thing was found in recent foraminifera, Dr. Car- 
penter and others associated with him found ex- 
actly the same thing with foraminiferous forms— 
namely, that by dissolving away the shell, they 
could get in some instances green silicates, and in 
other instances ochry silicates, giving the form of 
the animal, Chemists all agreed that this deposit 
took place by a process of chemical substitution, 
although they were not all agreed as to the precise 
mode in which it occurred. They all agreed, 
however, that it was through the decomposition 
of the animal that the silicates were precipi- 
tated from sea water, and that they took 
the place of the animal substances particle 
by particle, filling completely the cavities of 
these minute shells with green or ochry 
silicates, and thus giving perfect models of the 
animal, Among Admiral Spratt’s dredgings in 
the Aegean it happened that Dr. Carpenter 
had some internal casts which were a bright red, 
and also some which showed the transition from 
green to ochrous—a green core and a sort of 
ochrous efflorescence on the surface. On another 
of Admiral Spratt’s specimens there was a transi- 
tion from green to red—that is, in the very same 
cast he found red in one place and green in another. 
It occurred to him that it was not improbable 
that this was the real origin of the red clay. He 
thought he might say it pretty certainly—and he 
said it on the authority of Professor Hofmann, who 
had gone carefully through his series—that these 
three colours, the green, the ochrous, and the 
red were simply dependent on the stages of the 
oxidation of the iron. They could not be analysed, 
because they were so excessively minute. He 





might mention that the Challenger, near the Oape 
of Good Hope, came upon a bed of green clay, 
which was found to be entirely composed of these 
internal casts, and when that came home materials 
might be expected fora very thorough chemical 
analysis of these very curious formations. His own 
suggestion was that this red clay was not the ash 
of the shell but the result of the disintegration of 
internal casts. He thought it not at all improbable 
that what was originally green or ochrous was 
acted upon by carbonic acid, just in the same 
manner as every chemist knows that felspar was 
decomposed by carbonic acid; so that in the 
carbonic acid of the deep strata of the ocean, 
under the influence of pressure especially, there 
would be a decomposition or disintegration of 
these internal casts and a higher oxidation of the 
iron giving it the red colour. It appeared to him 
that that was far more likely to be the origin of 
this red clay than its being left as an ash from 
the foraminiferous shells, which, as far as he had 
examined them, did not leave any ash at all. That 
Dr. Thomson should find a residue in the 
ooze was likely enough, because if some of these 
internal casts were formed in the foraminifera 
layer, when all the decomposed shells were dis- 
solved there would of course be the residue of 
these casts. It would be curious if it was refer- 
able to the foraminifera at all. It was referable 
rather to the process by which the internal casts 
were formed, and the higher oxidation of the iron 
of them, and the disintegration formed by the 
action of the carbonic acid so as to form this 
deposit of red clay at the bottom. This seemed 
to him more likely than that it was formed 
by the solution of the foraminiferous shells them- 
selves. 

Sir John Hawkshaw said that last year he had 
had occasion, at the time of the meeting of the 
Association in Belfast, to pass along the coast of 
Brazil from one end to the other, and he also at 
one or two places made incursions into the inte- 
rior; and what struck him as being one of the 
remarkable features of that very remarkable coun- 
try was the enormous mass of red clay which 
seemed to prevail along the coast. He himself 
saw it for about two thousand miles. In some 
places it was some 2,000 feet in thickness, and it 
had almost uniformly the same deep red colour as 
hematite iron. 


Several papers were presented to the section on 
points in local geology. Mr. MacMurtrie described 
certain isolated areas of Mountain Limestone at 
Luckington and Vobster. Mr. Moore discussed 
the age of the Durdham Down deposits, yielding 
Thecodontosaurus, &c., and Mr, Tawney the age 
of the Cannington Park Limestone, and its relation 
to Coal Measures south of the Mendips. 


The eleventh report on the exploration of Kent's 
cavern was presented by Mr. Pengelly, and a 
report on the exploration of the Victoria Cave, 
Settle, by Mr. Tiddeman. 


Mr. Topley gave a résumé of the report by Mr. 
W. Willett and himself on the Sub-Wealden ex- 
ploration, giving at the outset the history of the 
undertaking. It had been three years in progress, 
having been started when the British Association 
met at Brighton in 1872. Its object was to prove 
the order and character of the rocks underlying 
the Weald, and to ascertain whether the older rocks 
occurred ata depth which could be reached in that 
area. The great boring, carried to a depth of 
1,030 feet, had to be wubandoned. A_ second 
boring was started in February of this year, and 
had now reached a depth of 1,792 feet. It had 
proved that the Kimeridge clay was far thicker 
than was expected, it being at least 1,400 feet 
thick. As the hole was very small, and difficul- 
ties occurred, it was feared that it might be 
necessary to abandon the work. The hopes of 
getting through the secondary strata were now 
very small, Although one main object of the 


undertaking was thus uneffected, yet the work had 
been of considerable value both in a scientific and 


economic point of view. It had made known the 
existence of valuable beds of gypsum, which were 
now being worked, and it had shown that there 
was no hope of obtaining water by sinking below 
the Wealden beds. The boring settled the age of 
the lowest beds exposed within the Weald, by 
showing them to belong to the Purbeck forma- 
tion. 


Professor Hébert read a paper on “ The Undu- 
lations in the Chalk in the North of France, and 
on their probable existence under the Straits of 
Dover.” The interest of the paper lies in its 
application to the proposed Channel Tunnel, 
which, according to M. Hébert, must follow a 
curved course to avoid folds in the chalk. The 
paper brought up Sir John Hawkshaw, who is 
very positive that a tunnel may be made across 
entirely through the chalk. He said that he had 
taken means to ascertain as nearly as practicable 
what was the state of things at that portion of the 
Channel, and that he did not think that it accorded 
with what M. Hébert had put before the meeting. 
Careful measurements had been made and levels 
taken on each side of the Channel, and the outcrop 
of the beds in the Channel had been ascertained as 
accurately as that could be done. By getting the 
levels and so on, and by knowing the depths of the 
Channel, the outcrops of the various beds were 
ascertained, and laid down on a geological map. 
Of course that was not sufficient to satisfy him, 
but the result of other enquiries was to show the 
outcrop of the upper and lower chalk formations, 
and the next process was to get more accurate in- 
formation on these points. It appeared from the 
chart that a line from St. Margaret’s Bay would 
be sufficient to enable it to be carried through 
the lower chalk; and borings were made at St. 
Margaret’s Bay entirely through the chalk. Also 
at San Gatte the borings went nearly 600 feet 
through the chalk, which gave the position of 
the chalk on each side of the Channel. A well 
had been sunk at Calais, which had gone through 
the chalk. That so far indicated certain depths, 
and afforded a basis for reasoning. After that 
an examination was made of the region across the 
Channel. The Channel was examined in 500 
places, by an apparatus constructed for the purpose, 
and the result of that examination verified the 
previous geological enquiries, Where the geologi- 
cal map showed chalk they brought up chalk 
all across the Channel, and where the geologi- 
cal map showed the outcrop of the lower beds, 
they brought up portions of those beds. There 
was no greensand near the line of the Channel. 
Of course, this was so far in corroboration of 
what had been done before, and he would say at 
once that if it was necessary in constructing this 
tunnel to follow a circuitous line, as had been 
pointed out by M. Hébert, it would not be con- 
structed. It would be constructed only if it could 
be made in a straight line. It was not to be sup- 

osed that the tunnel would be made immediately 

neath the bottom of the Channel. The Channel 
is a very shallow basin, and it is proposed to take 
the tunnel about 230 feet below the bottom of the 
Channel, the depth of water being 108 feet, and 
there was chalk in the line drawn all across the 
Channel. He was not apprehensive of coming out 
into other beds, and he should not care much 
about it if they were below the other beds, because, 
with 230 feet of solid matter between them, small 
leakages would not prevent a construction of that 
kind being made. 





Section D. 


Tue first paper read before the sub-section of 
Zoology was by Professor A. Newton, on certain 
neglected subjects of ornithological investigation. 
He lamented the deficiency of outdoor observations. 
Our knowledge of the migrations of birds, as to 
the times of departure and arrival, and as to the 
routes by which flocks pass, is in a deficient state. 
The observations which have been made require 





to be collected and systematised. The partial 
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migrations of birds are also insufficiently studied. 
There is much work to be done upon the laws of 

lumage; and if those persons who can con- 
stantly attend zoological gardens would watch 
and record moulting changes, a great service would 
be rendered. Little is known, moreover, about 
the duration of the periods of incubation. In 
this direction many naturalists could make obser- 
yations and do good work. 


The committee appointed at Belfast to report 
on the zoological station at Naples presented their 
report to the section. The facilities afforded by 
the establishment of this station by Dr. Dohrn 
are very considerable. The development and the 
physiology of marine animals can be advan- 
tageously studied there ; systematic investigation 
of the fauna and flora and of the physical charac- 
ters of the sea itself is carried on; and in addition 
experiments made on the breeding and keeping’ 
of delicate marine organisms. In accordance 
with the recommendation of the committee, a 
grant of 75/. has been made by the Association in 
order to secure a share of the advantages of this 
institution. 


A report on dredging off the coast of Durham 
and Yorkshire by Messrs. G. S. Brady and D. 
Robertson makes some interesting additions to 
the zoology of the North Coast. 


Among the noticeable papers may be mentioned 
one by Mr. D. A. Spalding, on “ Instinct and 
age ll and Dr. Hector’s account of the 
modes of occurrence of Moa bones in New Zea- 
land. 

Dr. Hudson’s paper on “ Rotifera” gave an 
elaborate account of the structure and affinities of 
these animals. Some of the zoologists present, 
however, were not inclined to accept Dr. Hudson’s 
classification of Rotifera with Entomostraca. 





Cotone, A. H. Lane Fox gave an interesting 
account of the recent excavations in Cissbury 
Camp, Sussex. He said that Camden spoke of 
this camp as the work of Cissa, the Saxon king of 
these parts, from whom, in his opinion and in 
all probability, it derived its name of Ciss- 
bury. Colonel Fox found an unusual number 
of flint-flakes upon the surface in the neigh- 
bourhood, and a collection of large pits which 
filled the interior of the camp on the west 
side had evidently been a flint-factory. Re-ex- 
amining one of these pits, in June last, that had 
originally been opened by him eight years ago, 
and also one excavated by Canon Greenwell, he 
found that shafts existed in both of them. The 
— now became of great importance as to 

e relative age of the flint-factory and the en- 
trenchment in which it was situated. The en- 
trenchment was one of the largest in the South of 
England, and had all the peculiarities of a British 
earthwork. Subsequent explorations led to the 
conclusion that the pits and shafts were dug by 
people of the early neolithic period, and before 
the formation of the camp. 

Professor Rolleston gave an account of his 
examination of the bones of pigs and other do- 
mestic animals found in the pits, and corroborated 
Colonel Fox in his opinion as to the relative 
antiquity of the camp and the pits. 

Mr. Bertram F. Hartshorne detailed the results 
of his personal observations of the habits, phy- 
Siology, and language of the Ceylon Weddas, 
dividing the whole tribe into the two classes of 
ungle Weddas and village Weddas. The former 

ad retained more distinctly than the latter the 
essential characteristics of their autochthonous 
condition, still depending for their chief means of 
subsistence upon their bows and arrows, and 
passing their lives in the vast forests in the 
eastern parts of Ceylon, without any dwelling- 
Places or system of cultivation. Their skill in the 
use of the bow and the strength of their left arm 
were to be noticed, 2s well as the absence of any 








stone or flint instruments among them. The 
influence of the civilised Tamil and Sinhalese 
races, contiguous to the district which they in- 
habited, had only in a very slight degree made 
itself felt, and theirstate of barbarism was indicated 
by their practice of oe fire by means of rub- 
bing twosticks together, as wellas by analmostentire 
absence of clothing, and the custom which they 
observe of habitually refraining from any sort of 
ablution whatever. The copies of the photographs 
he exhibited showed them to possess features of 
no unintelligent type, but they wore an expression 
of extreme unhappiness, and one of their chief 
peculiarities was that they never laughed. It was 
robable that that circumstance was due to physio- 
ogical causes rather than to any physical confor- 
mation. Their intellectual capacity was extremely 
slight, and their power of memory defective ; they 
were utterly unable to count, nor did their lan- 
guage contain any words to denote the numerals ; 
and it was singular that, while their moral notions 
led them to regard theft or lying or the striking 
of one another as an inconceivable wrong, they 
were devoid of any form of religion, and also, 
apparently, of any religious sentiment, except in 
so far as that may be inferred from their practice 
of offering a sacrifice to the spirit of one of their 
fellows immediately after his decease, their idea of a 
future state being limited to the belief that they 
became devils after death, not, however, in the 
sense of the Buddhist theory of metempsychosis, 
but simply as one final and irresistible transforma- 
tion. Their vocabulary largely consists of words 
derived directly from the Sinhalese, and others 
indicate an affinity with Pali or Sanskrit, whilst 
there remains a considerable residue of doubtful 
origin. There is, however, an absence of any dis- 
tinctly Dravidian element, and the language appears 
to bear no resemblance to that spoken by the Yakkas 
of Nipaul. Mr. Hartshorne, after adverting to 
the danger of insisting too strongly upon the 
inferences which might be drawn from lin- 
guistic evidence in the determination of ethno- 
logical questions, drew attention to the interest- 
ing circumstance that the Weddas are the 
only savage race in existence speaking an Aryan 
language. 

General Carrington gave an account of the 
Indians of the North-Western United States, 
among whom he has for some years held a 
command. The General thus summed up their 
character:—“ The whole drift of the Indian’s 
life is in the direction of struggle. He has 
no home in a special sense, and no adaptive- 
ness for town or farm life. Laziness, free from 
the pressure of war or self-support, is the only 
element that would give to a quiet life any 
value. His aspirations confirm a roving ten- 
dency, and the matured generation must remain 
uncivilised. Formerly the Indians waged ex- 
tensive wars with each other; but various tribes 
have become so divided and sub-divided that 
concert among themselves for offensive operations 
upon an extensive scale is impossible. They will 
not attack unless superior in numbers, nor risk 
life heedlessly. The Indian comes, as the hornet 
comes, in clouds or singly, yet never trying to 
sting until his ascendency is assured, and his own 
exposure the slightest. The Sioux warrior thus 
bred for fight is instinct with the spirit of war. 
In ambush and decoy he is splendid; in horse- 
manship, perfect; in strategy,’ wise; in battle, 
wary, and careful of life; in victory, jubilant ; in 
vengeance, terrible and fiendish !” 





A paper on “ The Physiological Action of the 
Chinoline and Pyridine Bases,” by Dr. J.G.M‘Ken- 
drick and Professor Dewar, was read by the former 
gentleman, of which the following is an abstract: — 
It is well-known that quinine, cinchonine, and 
strychnine yield, when distilled with caustic 
potash, two homologous series of bases, named the 
pyridine and chinoline series. Bases isomeric 
with these may also be obtained by the destructive 





distillation of coal, or from Dippel’s oil, got from 
bone. Greville Williams has pointed out that 
chinoline obtained from coal-tar differs in some 
respects from that yielded by cinchonine. In this 
research the authors endeavoured to ascertain (1) 
the physiological action of the various members of 
the series ; (2) whether there was any difference 
in this respect between the members of the series 
obtained from cinchonine and those got from tar ; 
and (3) whether, and, if so, how, both as regards 
extent and character, the physiological action 
of these bases differed from that of the original 
alkaloidal bodies. The bases in both series 
are difficult to separate from each other; but 
this has been done as far as possible by 
repeated fractional distillation. The salt em- 
ployed was the hydrochlorate. This, dissolved in 
water, was introduced by a tine syringe under the 
skin of the animal. The action of chinoline was 
tested on frogs, mice, rabbits, guineapigs, cats, 
dogs, and man; but as the effects were found to 
be similar in all of these instances, the majority 
of the observations were made on rabbits. The 
experiments with the other substances were made 
on rabbits and frogs. The physiological action of 
hydrochlorate of chinoline was first examined. 
Its action was then compared with that of the 
hydrochlorates of the chinoline series of bases 
distilling at higher temperatures, including such 
as lepidine, dispoline, tetrahiroline, &c. In the 
next place, the physiological action of the pyridine 
series was studied, beginning with pyridine itself, 
and passing upwards to bases obtained at still 
higher boiling-points, such as picoline, lutidine, 
&e. Lastly, the investigation was directed to the 
action of condensed bases, such as dipyridine, 
parapicoline, &c.; and the effects of these sub- 
stances were compared with those produced by the 
members of the dindien series and among them- 
selves. The following are the general conclusions 
arrived at:—1l. There is a marked gradation in 
extent of physiological action of the members 
of the pyridine series of bases, but it remains 
of the same kind. The fatal dose becomes 
reduced as we rise from the lower to the 
higher. 2. The higher members of the pyri- 
dine series resemble in physiological action the 
lower members of the chinoline series, except that 
the former are more liable to cause death by as- 
phyxia, and that the fatal dose of the pyridines is 
less than one half that of the chinolines. 3. In 
proceeding from the lower to the higher members 
of the chinoline series, the physiological action 
changes in character, inasmuch as the lower mem- 
bers appear to act chiefly on the sensory centres 
of the brain and the reflex centres of the cord, 
destroying the power of voluntary or reflex move- 
ment; while the higher act less on these centres, 
and chiefly on the motor centres, first, as irritants, 
causing violent convulsions, and at length pro- 
ducing complete paralysis. At the same time, 
while the reflex activity of the centres in the 
spinal cord appear to be inactive, they may be 
readily roused to action by strychnine. 4. On 
comparing the action of such compounds as chino- 
line with parvoline, &c., or collidine with conia, 
from hemlock, or dipyridine with nicotine, from 
tobacco, it is to be observed that the phy- 
siological activity of the substance is, apart 
from chemical structure, greatest in those 
bases containing the largest amount of hydrogen. 
5. Those artificial bases which approximate to the 
percentage composition of natural bases are much 
weaker physiologically, so far as can be estimated 
by amount of dose, than the natural bases; but 
the kind of action is the same in both cases. 6, 
When the bases of the pyridine series are doubled 
by condensation, producing dipyridine, parapico- 
line, &e., they not only become more active physio- 
logically, but the action differs in kind from that 
of the simple bases, and resembles the action of 
natural bases or alkaloids having a similar chemi- 
cal constitution. 7. All the substances examined 
in this research are remarkable for not possessing 
any specific paralytic action on the heart likely to 
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cause syncope; but they destroy life either by 
exhaustive convulsions, or by gradual paralysis of 
the centres of respiration, thus causing asphyxia. 
8. There is no appreciable immediate action on 
the sympathetic system of nerves. There is pro- 
bably a secondary action, because after large doses 
the vasomotor centre, in common with other 
centres, becomes involved. 9. There is no differ- 
ence, as far as could be discovered, between the 
physiological action of bases obtained from cincho- 
nine and those derived from tar. 


The report of a committee appointed, at the 
meeting at Bradford in 1873, to investigate the 
physiological action of light was read by Dr. 
J. G. McKendrick. The members of the com- 
mittee were Professor Balfour, Edinburgh ; Pro- 
fessor Dewar, Cambridge; and Dr. M‘Kendrick, 
Edinburgh. The investigation was begun by 
Professor Dewar and Dr. M‘Kendrick about three 
years ago, and a paper on the subject was read at 
the Bradford meeting, when the committee was 
appointed, and a grant of 25/. made to assist in 
carrying on the investigations. The results 
arrived at by the committee are as follows:— 
1. The impact of light on the eyes of mammalia, 
birds, reptiles, amphibians, fishes, and crustaceans, 
produces a variation amounting to from 3 to 
10 per cent. of the normal electro-motive force 
existing between the surface of the cornea and 
the transverse section of the optic nerve. 2. This 
electrical variation may be traced into the brain. 
3. Those rays that are regarded as most luminous 
produce the largest variation. 4. The electrical 
alteration is due to the action of light on the 
retinal structure itself, as it is independent of the 
anterior portion, eliminating, therefore, the natural 
supposition that the contraction of the iris might 
produce a similar result. It is possible by experi- 
ment to discover the physical expression of what 
is called in physiological language “ fatigue.” 6. 
The method employed in this research may be 
applied to the investigation of the special organs 
of the other senses. One of the principal diffi- 
culties in arriving at the exact relation between 
the electrical variation and lights of different 
luminous and colour intensity was the continually 
diminishing sensibility of the retina to the 
stimulus, owing to the abnormal condition of 
the eye when separated from the body and de- 
prived of blood. This difficulty was overcome by 
placing the animal under the influence of woorara 
or hydrochlorate of chinoline, both of which 
substances deprived the animal of sensation 
and motion ; thus experiments can be made upon 
the living eye without removing it from the body or 
in any way injuring the animal. It was found 
that on applying the electrodes of the galvano- 
meter to the cornea and to the surface of the skin 
large deflections were obtained, sensitive to light, 
and showing a remarkably constant alteration. 
In the early part of the investigation it was found 
that sometimes the initial effect of light was to 
produce an increase, and at other times a diminu- 
tion, of the natural current circulating through 
the optical apparatus; but no explanation was 
then offered as to the cause of this apparent 
anomaly. It has now, however, been demonstrated 
by a large number of experiments that the varia- 
tion is related to the primary direction of the 
current. If, for instance, the cornea be positive 
to the surface of the brain the initial effect of light 
is an increase ; if, on the other hand, some portion 
of the brain be positive to the cornea the initial 
action is a diminution of the natural current, 
thus showing that the current superadded or in- 
duced by the action of light is always in the 
same direction, only in one case it is added 
to, and in the other subtracted from, the 
natural current. The committee have also ex- 
amined the action of polarised light and of the 
various coloured rays of the spectrum, with the 
result of showing that in all cases the yellow rays 
produce the greatest effect. They have also found 
that the extreme violet rays and the low red rays 
produce no alteration. The committee then at- 








tempted to measure accurately the electro-motive 
force of the living eye. This they did by means 
of Mr. Latimer Clarke’s method of the comparison 
of electro-motive forces. Froma large number of 
observations it has been found that the electro- 
motive force of the nerve-currents dealt with in 
these experiments on the eye of the frog amounts 
to about 1-350th part of a Daniel’s cell. This was 
compared with the electro-motive force of the 
muscle and nerve of the frog: the muscle gave 
about 1-35th, while the nerve gave 1-480th part 
of a Daniel’s cell. Lastly, the committee have 
recently made a series of elaborate experiments, 
by means of an instrument called a chronograph, 
devised by Regnault, as to the time required for 
the action of light upon the eye of the frog. It has 
been found to occupy about 1-10th of a second, 
thus remarkably agreeing with the conclusions 
arrived at by various Continental physiologists as 
to the time occupied by the action of light on the 
human eye. he result of this investigation 
shows that the electrical variation observed in 
the action of light is what occurs in the eyes of 
all members of the animal kingdom. 


Mr. H. B. Brady, F.R.S., exhibited a series of 
photographs, chiefly from physiological and patho- 
logical preparations, taken by a new and simple 

rocess devised by Mr. Hugh T. Bowman, of 
Newcastle. The apparatus was also shown, and 
described to consist of a simple mirror of spec- 
trum metal placed at an angle of 45° in front 
of the eye-piece of the microscope, directed 
downwards. The image was received upon a 


collodium plate set in the frame of a common 
photographic camera, and photographs taken in 
the usual way. About eleven seconds was stated to 
be sufficient exposure for the purpose. 


Mr. PENGELLY gave an account of the archaeo- 
logical discoveries in Kent’s Cavern, Torquay, to 
which he has devoted much labour, After 
describing the locality, he said the cavern appeared 
always to have been known, and judging from the 
remains found on the floor it was known from the 
Roman times down to the present day. From 
the year 1604 it had been frequently visited, and 
numerous inscriptions occurred. In 1825, the 
Rev. Mr. McEnery, a Roman Catholic clergyman, 
resident at Torquay, was induced to go to the 
cavern as a matter of curiosity, but the true 
poison seemed to enter his veins, and from that 
visit he became a cavern-explorer. He disco- 
vered in the cavern a number of flint knives, 
mingled with the remains of the extinct animals. 
In 1840, Mr. Godwin Austen conducted some 
independent explorations, and stated that arrow- 
heads and knives of flint occurred in all parts of the 
cave and throughout the entire thickness of the soil. 
He added that no distinction founded on distribu- 
tion or relative position could be observed whereby 
the human could be separated from the other relics. 
In 1864 a sub-committee was appointed by the 
Natural History Society of Torquay to undertake 
some limited explorations, for the purpose of 
getting specimens for the museum, and they con- 
firmed the statements previously made, but the 
scientific world even then would have none of it. 
In 1858 they commenced the exploration of 
Brixham Cavern, and the results confirmed the 
discoveries in Kent’s Cavern. In 1864, when the 
Association last met on the banks of the Avon— 
namely, at Bath—they asked for a grant of money 
and a committee to commence the systematic ex- 
ploration of Kent’s Cavern, That was at once 
granted, and an exploration had been carried on 
till the present time. Te did not wish to take too 
much credit to himself in the matter, but except 
when from home he went to the cavern every 
day. The cavern consisted of two great parallel 
divisions, running nearly north and south, the 
principal entrance being on the eastern face of 
the cliff. A small portion of it was yet un- 
explored, and he hoped the British Associa- 
tion would provide the funds for the purpose. 
The first deposit was black mould, consisting of 





vegetable matter, with evidence of animal remains, 
Below that there was a deposit of granular stalag- 
mite, of an average thickness of twenty inches, 
Below that, in one place only, there was what 
they called a black band four inches in thickness, 
consisting mainly of charcoal, which was no doubt 
the fireplace of some early troglodytes. Below 
that they had the t deposit of the cavern, the 
cave-earth, of a depth exceeding four feet, of 
light red clay with about fifty per cent. of annular 
fragments of limestone. Below that cave-earth 
there was another layer of stalagmite which 
they called crystalline, a much thicker deposit than 
the granular. Below that again they had another 
and, so far as they knew, the oldest deposit in the 
cavern, which for distinction’s sake they called 
breccia, the depth of which they knew nothing 
about, consisting of a dark red sandy soil and con- 
taining fragments of dark red grit which the cavern 
could not supply but which might have been fur- 
nished by the hills in the neighbourhood. To come 
to the palaeontology of the cavern, it appeared that 
all the deposits contained remains of animals. In 
the black mould they were those of species still 
existing, and almost all of them now occupying 
the district—viz., man, dog, fox, badger, brown 
bear, bos Jlongifrons, roe-deer, sheep, goat, pig, 
hare, rabbit, water-rat, and seal. The cave-earth 
might be termed the great mausoleum of the 
cavern in which recent and extinct species were 
commingled, as the remains found in the black 
band and in the overlying granular stalagmite 
belonged to species all represented in the cave- 
earth, but not in the overlying black mould. 
The three deposits might be regarded as belong- 
ing to one and the same biological era. The 
cave hyaena was by far the most prevalent 
form, and his presence was attested, not only 
by his numerous teeth and bones, but by his 
coprolites, by bones broken in a manner still 
followed by existing members of the same genus, 
and by the marks of his teeth on a very large pro- 
portion of the osseous remains, including those of 
his own kith and kin. The next most prevalent 
forms were the horse and rhinoceros. Remains 
of the gigantic Irish deer, wild bull, cave bear, 
&e., were by no means rare; those of the cave 
lion, wolf, fox, and reindeer were less numerous; 
and those of the beaver, glutton, and man, were 
very scarce. In the lowest deposits, the crystal- 
line stalagmite and the breccia remains of animals 
were less uniformly distributed. In some in- 
stances there were none throughout considerable 
volumes of deposits, while in others they formed 
fifty per cent. of the entire accumulation. Fora 
considerable period relics of bears were alone 
found. There was nothing to indicate the exist- 
ence of the hyaena. The upper deposits he termed 
the ovine; the middle deposits the hyaenine ; and 
the lower deposits the ursine. To come to the 
anthropology of the ovine era, the implements of 
the black mould were of the ordinary colour of 
common flints. They were mere flakes and 
“strike-lights,” the latter probably used and cast 
aside or lost by those who during a long period, 
and before the invention of lucifer matches, acted as 
guides tothecavern. In the samedeposit were found 
many other human industrial remains, amber beads, 
bone tools, bronze articles, portions of cakes of 
smelted copper, and a great number and variety of 
pot-sherds, including fragments of ware. In the 
hyaenine period the principal flint and chert im- 
plements found in the cave-earth were ovoid and 
lanceolate, of comparatively delicate proportions. 
The cave-earth and black band had also yielded 
several interesting bone implements, all met with 
in the vestibule of the cavern. Neither the stone 
nor the bone tools were restricted to any particu- 
lar level, and some of each series were found at 
the greatest depth to which excavations had been 
carried in the cave-earth. The implements found in 
the breecia—the ursine period—were exclusively 
of flint and chert, much more rudely formed than, 
and not so abundant as, those of the cave-earth. 
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Section E. 


THE committee entrusted with a grant of 100/. 
in aid of Palestine exploration made their re- 
rt to the section. The triangulation of Palestine 
been carried southward as far as Beersheba, 
and a large tract of interesting country, including 
the plain of Philistia and the southern slopes of 
the mountains of Judah, has been surveyed and 
plotted on a scale of one inch to a mile. 


Captain H. Toynbee read a paper on “The 
Equatorial Region of the Atlantic,” with dia- 
showing mean pressure, and mean tem- 
ratures of air and sea, illustrating the so-called 
“doldrums ” and enabling the navigator to select 
the best route across the equator. 


General H. B. Carrington, of the United States’ 
army, gave some account of the unknown land of 
Dacotah. In the very midst of the North Ame- 
rican continent, long Imown as a desert, and 
extending from the Mississippi on to the east to 
the Rocky Mountains on the west, was the land of 
the Dacotahs. The geographical and physical 
features of this tract were long neglected by the 
American people. Upon the completion of the 
Union Pacific Railroad, a substantial station was 
needed for repair shops. Fort David Russell was 
built, and Cheyenne City sprang up as in a night. 
The geography of Dacotah is now under careful 
revision, as troops have been sent to protect the 
Indians from white encroachment, and examine 
the country with a view to its final purchase. 
The territory is hilly rather than mountainous. 
The Big Horn Mountains are a snow range, but 
on the west within the new subdivision, Wyoming 
Bad Lands constitute the larger portion of 
the surface, while the valleys that fringe the 
rivers are often of matchless fertility. These 
bad lands are largely lignite, and a low grade of 
wood-coal crops out in all directions. Lake De 
Smedt is bordered by scoriae and volcanic débris, 
and its water is alkaline and useless, Almost in 
the centre of the territory is the region of the 
Black Hills, an exceptional group of peaks and 
ranges, surrounded on all sides by had lands, but, 
through this very isolation, a charming retreat for 
Indians as well as wild game. The hills are 
drained by the forks of the Big Cheyenne River. 
These streams are not navigable, and many of 
them dry up in mid-summer. Within this en- 
circling group is embraced all the new Eldorado 
which is now challenging the aggression of ad- 
venturers. Much of Dacotah is above the Dew 
Point, and with the exception of occasional moun- 
tain fever and rheumatism, disease is almost un- 
known. There is no limit to pine timber, but all 
other timber is scarce and hardly fit for fuel. Sage 
brush and cactus predominate except in the 
valleys, and independently of the questionable gold 
element there is little to attract a worthy emi- 
grant. Irrigation might redeem, however, some 
portions, as in Utah. 

_ Dr. Nachtigal read a paper on “An Expedi- 
tion from Lake Tchad to the Upper Nile,” par- 
ticulars of which have been given from time to 
time in these columns. 





Section F. 


Prorrssor W. S. Jzvons, F.R.S., read a 
ae on “The Progress of the Coal Question.” 

1S purpose was to compare statistical facts con- 
cerning the recent progress of the out-put of coal 
with various predictions and theories which had 
qeen published on the subject in the previous 
fifteen years. The quantity of coal raised in the 
year 1873 amounted to the enormous weight of 
127,000,000 tons, according to the mineral statis- 
tacsof Mr. Hunt. Professor Hull, in his valuable 


works on the English coalfields, had questioned 
the power of the coalfields to admit of a much 
greater drain in any one year than 100,000,000 
tons, at which rate he believed the supply would 
be sufficient for eight centuries. Facts now en- 





tirely negatived the hypothesis of any such fixed 
limit. Sir William Armstrong, in his presiden- 
tial address of 1863, put forward his celebrated 
calculation that the produce of coal was advanc- 
ing by a uniform annual addition of 2? mil- 
lions of tons, at which rate the coal in the 
country, as then estimated, would last only 
212 years. According to this law of increase 
the produce in 1873 ought to be 119 millions, 
which was eight millions less than the truth, the 
increase in the interval being at least 41 millions 
instead of 33 millions, as it would be according to 
Sir W. Armstrong’s method of calculation. The 
average annual addition to the out-put is now 
nearly 3} millions of tons instead of 2?, but the 
true law could not really be that of arithmetic in- 
crease, which, if followed backward, would lead 
us to zero about the year 1830. The true law of 
increase was that of a geometrical series with the 
average annual rate of 3} per cent. According to 
this law it was calculated that the produce of coal 
in 1871 would be about 117-9 millions. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Hunt’s statistics it proved to be actually 
117,352,028 tons. On the same method of calcu- 
lation the produce of 1873 would be about 126°3 
millions, and the actual quantity raised exceeded 
this by about 700,000 tons. In spite of the extra- 
ordinary rise of the price of coal in the years 1872 
and 1873, the law of geometric increase was thus 
remarkably verified. In the Report of the Royal 
Commissioners on coal some calculations of Mr. 
Price Williams were put forward in which the 
average consumption, apart from exportation, of coal 
per head of the population was assumed as rising 
from 3°9636 tons in 1871 to 4°4266 tons in 1881, 
4:5784 tons in 1891, and so on to a maximum of 
4°6526 tons in 1941. But according to this method 
the consumption (not including coals exported) of 
the year 1873, would be nearly six millions less 
than the truth. Mr. Price Williams believed that 
the rate of increase of consumption of coal per 
head had passed its maximum and was declining, 
whereas the most recent statistics showed that 
between 1869 and 1873 the advance was more 
than double that in the interval between 1865 
and 1869. It was pointed out that the re- 
marks of the commissioners upon the coal 
question proceeded from an entire misapprehension 
of the arguments given in that book. No one 
asserted that the production of coal in Great 
Britain ever would rise to the higher quantities 
given by the geometric law of increase. The true con- 
clusion drawn was “ that we cannot long maintain 
our present rate of increase of consumption, that 
we can never advance to the higher amount of 
consumption supposed ; but this only means that 
the check to our progress must become perceptible 
within a century from the present time.” In the 
year 1872 the price of coal rose in many places to 
a height of two or three times its previous highest 
amount. This rise was in some respects ex- 
ceptional, but was mainly due to the increased 
demand which, in spite of the ruinous price, ad- 
vanced five per cent. per annum. The great 
increase in the number of collieries produced by 
the extraordinary demand, would no doubt render 
the price more moderate for some time, but the 
coal famine of the years 1872-3 might be regarded 
as the first twinge of the scarcity which must 
come, and it had taught us that coal had become 
now the first necessary of life in this kingdom. 


Several papers were also read before the Section 
on trade matters of local interest, including 
Mr. Bruton’s on “ The Trade and Commerce of 
the City and Port of Bristol”; Mr. Evans’s on 
“The Tanning of Sole Leather,” and Dr. Beddoe’s 
on “ The Death-rate of Watering Places, especially 
Clifton.” Mr. Chamberlain also gave an account 
of the rise and progress of the Bristol sugar-trade. 
These papers were followed by Mrs. Crawshay’s 
on “Domestic Service for Gentlewomen,” full 
reports of which with exhaustive comments have 
appeared in the daily papers. 





Section G. 


Mr. Cuartes RicHarpson read an interesting 
paper on “The Severn Tunnel.” He said that 
the tunnel will be about 4} miles long when com- 

leted. One-half of this length, or 2} miles, will 
under the river Severn. It will be wade for 
two lines of way, which will descend at a gradient 
of 1 in 100 to the lowest point, under the “ Shoots,” 
and ascend again at the same gradient, to join 
the lines on the other side. It will connect in the 
most direct manner, the mineral and populous dis- 
tricts of South Wales with Bristol and the south 
of England ; it will doubtless form the express 
route from London to South Wales, saving three- 
quarters of an hour in time. It will also form an 
important link in the communication from Bristol 
northwards, through Hereford. It is, in fact, the 
missing link in the railway communication of this 
district. The idea of making a tunnel here first 
occurred to the writer of this paper in 1862 or 
1863 during the construction of the piers which 
go to form the present ferry. The writer then 
entered at length into the particulars of the enter- 
prise, which were chiefly of local interest. 

Mr. J. D. Cogan described an invention by 
which glass is rendered practically unbreakable. 
A piece of glass of the ordinary kind is heated to 
a certain temperature, the higher the better. It 
is then suddenly plunged into an oleaginous mix- 
ture, heated to nearly boiling-point. Mr. Cogan 
illustrated the result by letting a quarter of a 
pound weight fall from a height of several feet on 
a piece of glass before being subjected to the pro- 
cess, with the result that the glass was smashed 
to pieces. After the process, half a pound weight 
had no effect upon the glass. 

Sir W. Thomson and Mr. J. Hopkinson read a 
paper on “ Methods for giving Distinctive Cha- 
racters to Lighthouses.” Sir William Thomson 
read the first portion. Speaking of coloured lights, 
he said they would not be of value except for 
marking a specific direction, and for this colour 
had been the only successful invention, At 
Ardrossan a ship went ashore through a mistake 
of a light in Ardrossan for a harbour light, There 
was a red light in an apothecary’s shop in 
Ardrossan, and the pilots had told him that they 
regularly steered in by the “light of the doctor's 
shop.” The greater speed of steam traffic required 
that light should be seen at a greater distance and 
recognised sooner, and the lights must be more 
powerful. Rapid advances have been made in 
the English lights, particularly in respect to their 

ower, but more distinctions were required. Many 
narbour lights were now confounded with gas. 
Now there was a blaze of gas, and it was, in some 
cases, impossibleto make outwhich was which. The 
authorities were exceedingly sluggish in making 
such changes as were required in the appliances. 
The eclipse light, which he advocated, would signal 
three lights, which he described as “ short, short, 
long,” indicating the periods for which the light 
would be eclipsed. Mr. Hopkinson had also in- 
vented a revolving light, which cost little more 
than the ordinary revolving apparatus, but which 
would give a double flash or a treble flash, in- 
stead of the one flash of the ordinary revolving 
apparatus. 

Mr. Beauchamp Tower described a contrivance 
for obtaining motive power from wave-motion. 
A heavy weight, supported upon springs, vibrates 
in periods of the same length as the wave-periods. 
By means of gearing the motive power obtained 
from the rising and falling of the weight is made 
to propel the vessel. 








THE next meeting will commence at Glasgow, 
on September 6, 1876. Sir Robert Christison is 
President-elect, and the Vice-presidents are, the 
Duke of Argyll, Sir W. Stirling Maxwell, Sir 
William Thomson, the Lord Provost of Glasgow, 
Dr. Allen Thomson, and Professor A. C. Ramsay. 
Plymouth has been selected as the place of meet- 
ing for 1877. 
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FINE ART. 


Life of the Greeks and Romans. Translated 
from the German of Guhl and Koner by 
¥. Hiffer. (London: Chapman & Hall, 
1875.) 

In these days of dictionaries, when “Smiths ” 
have achieved a circulation only to be com- 
pared with the multitudinous issue of that 
family name, it must be hard for a book of 
this kind to make its way. For some reason 
the number of people seems to be increasing 
who desire to keep their knowledge— 
especially of antiquity—carefully classified 
on shelves and available at a moment’s 
notice, rather than to carry it about with 
them for the mere chance of occasional 
utility. They defend themselves by a com- 
parison, saying that an army of reserves, if 
less glittering and impressive than a stand- 
ing army, is yet equally serviceable on an 
emergency and costs much less. Whatever 
may be the fault of this proceeding they are 
safe at any rate from the celebrated charge 
brought by Winckelmann against his prede- 
cessors, that they were like poor dealers who 
put all their goods in the shop window. 

We, must, however, assume first that a 
book of this scope and nature was urgently 
needed, and secondly that no competent 
English scholar had offered himself or been 
found for the task of preparing it. Under 
these circumstances it only remains for us 
to enquire whether the work here selected 
for translation is the best that could be 
obtained, and whether the translation itself 
is successful. On both points there will 
probably be no hesitation to reply affirma- 
tively. The translator has accomplished his 
laborious task with great skill, for which 
since there was no impulse to be derived 
from literary merit in the original he de- 
serves congratulation. Yet he has left a 
sufficient number of traces to indicate that 
the language which he here wields with 
remarkable facility is not his native tongue, 
and that the standing terms of archaeology 
are not always familiar to him. For example, 
we do not speak of the “remnants of the 
temple ” (p. 32) and in the two following in- 
stances we reverse his method of employing in 
the one case aclassical and in the other an An- 
glicised form of the word, saying ‘‘metopes”’ 
when he says “‘metopa”’ (p.25), and “anathe- 
mata’ where heuses“‘anathemes” (p.15). On 
p. 232 he employs the expression, ‘* Etruscan 
box of ashes,” where “ Etruscan urn”? would 
be more intelligible. Again, it is awkward 
to call Ovid, Ovidius. But these are just 
such slips as might have been readily, and 
ought to have been, corrected by supervision. 
When all else goes smoothly, it is a pity 
that the reader should be disturbed by trifles 
of this kind. A more difficult question is 
involved in the title of the book, Life of the 
Greeks and Romans, which no doubt is a 
literal translation of the German title. 
Without being able to propose a better, we 
may yet point out that the word “ Life” 
does not suggest a systematic description of 
temples, houses, ships, and in fact everything 
made use of by the Greeks and Romans in 
their daily life ; while, on the other hand, it 
does suggest an account of the habits of 
these races very different from what is here 
supplied—such an account, for instance, as 





is given of the Romans by Friedlander under 
the title of Sittengeschichte (“‘ History of the 
Customs,” &c.), or of the Greeks by Schdé- 
mann in his Giriechische Alterthiimer. Such 
a treatment of the subject would have taken 
the writers too frequently away from their 
great purpose, which was to confine them- 
selves as far as possible to the phases of 
ancient life which could be illustrated from 
existing remains of antiquity. Their success 
under these limits has been most unequivocal, 
thanks largely, no doubt, to the very great 
number of unusually good illustrations 
throughout the book. Our last words on the 
subject must be a repetition of congratulation 
to the translator and publishers. 
A. S. Murray. 








ART BOOKS. 
Paris : August 23, 1875. 

Our “season,” to use an English expression, lasts 
longer than yours. Whereas London was look- 
ing empty six weeks ago, a few Parisians may 
still, even now, be seen in Paris. The boule- 
vards, the studios, the museums, and the book- 
sellers’ shops are not really deserted before 
August 15. That date might almost be said to 
have been officially fixed by Government, it being 
the day appointed for the various distributions of 
prizes to artists and scholars. Then, and not till 
then, parents are off to the country with their 
children, and critics, careful to conceal their where- 
abouts from the rest of the world, bury them- 
selves in some rural retreat, to rest from their 
labours and refresh their parched brains. 

Deluded critics! They fondly hope that once 
they have fled from the town and the pursuit of 
angry looks, from the bitter reproaches that meet 
them in the studios, the accusations of idleness 
(idleness !) that greet them in the editors’ offices, 
they will be free to watch the changing clouds, 
the waving grass, the flowing river, and quietly 
to contemplate the musing cows and the peasant 
working in the sweat of his brow. 

Poor critics! who flatter themselves that they 
are going to read their favourite books in peace— 
write the Jong-expected letter to the absent 
friepd, lie and sleep in the shade—write out those 
notes, the last wanting to complete the book, the 
big, long-promised book, begun so long ago .... 
Lo! articles that have been put off from day to 
day, books that have been steadily accumulating 
on their study-tables, arise before them like 
ghosts that will not be laid. 

Faithful, in a way, to our duties, we have 
turned our backs upon Paris. We are settled in 
an obscure village. Yesterday we wandered in the 
beautiful woods, so deeply graven in our hearts, 
because so full of childish and youthful memories 
for us, but now grown suddenly hateful on ac- 
count of the traces they still show of the German 
occupation. To-day the air is heavy and close, and 
the sight of the trenches, not yet filled up, whence 
the Krupp guns rained fire and shell upon us, 
makes our hearts swell with bitter indignation. 
We have remained indoors, classifying notes 
and looking through manuscripts and articles 
covered with marginal corrections. The night has 
come, calm and still, whispering to lovers hope, 
and to critics confidence in their readers’ sym- 
pathy. Let us open the case of new books, packed 
on leaving town, and see what it contains. We 
have already read them, and will introduce them 
in a few brief words, not as though in a Paris 
salon, but as we might do in the railway carriage 
on a journey. 

Here is a volume of Jules Levallois’ Mémoires 
Mune Foret: Fontainebleau (1 vol. in 18, Sandoz 
et Fischbacher), a testimony of gratitude and 
admiration to the lovely and magnificent forest, 
which has restored quietness and health to so 
many aching hearts and tired brains worn out by 





the battle of life. The formation of an artistic 
committee for the protection of the forest of Fon- 
tainebleau is a fact with which I believe you are 
acquainted. All the sympathies of the press are 
in its favour. It has already prevailed on the 
Finance Department to give up some a 
fellings and clearings, whereby several of the 
oldest and most picturesque portions of the forest 
would have been utterly destroyed. It has also 
had the good sense to organise Sunday excursions, 
by means of which a considerable number of 
French people, aided by their legs and eyes, are 
led to value and appreciate the unrivalled beauty 
of the trees and rocks, the heaths and vales, that 
yet remain untouched. M. Jules Levallois’ book 
will be a great assistance to them. It is literary 
as well as historical. The author, who was one 
of Sainte-Beuve’s secretaries, quotes, with great 
discernment, the choicest pages from our best 
romantic authors. Senancourt, the author of 
Obermann, Mdme. Sand, Gustave Flaubert, Taine, 
Edmond and Jules de Goncourt, and Henry Mur- 
ger. He has carefully studied the influence of the 
forest on their diverse imaginations and tempera- 
ments. Senancourt’s close communion with the 
ruggedness of its wastes, the charm of its full-grown 
trees, and its dread silence is especially observable in 
his Révertes. He was one of that generation of fas- 
tidious spirits whom the brutal régime of the first 
Empire drove to the bitterest despondency. In 
the forest of Fontainebleau he sought that which 
some Catholics try to find at La Trappe, when 
they have drained the cup of worldly bitterness to 
the dregs. My earliest school years were spent 
at Fontainebleau, and I, therefore, know how the 
forest looked in his days. The quarry-men, who 
dig out the sandstone for street-paving, had not 
carried their work of devastation so far then. Those 
huge, strangely-shaped, grey boulders that lie piled 
up on the hills in such picturesque disorder are 
among the rarest geological formations in the 
world. They were carried down from the Jura 
by a mighty flood which rolled on to Havre, and 
hollowed out the present bed of the Seine. But 
the most striking beauty of the forest lay in cer- 
tain thickly-wooded portions of it which had never 
yet been thoroughly explored, and in certain vast 
tracts of white sand that have been since planted 
with pines. The glare of these dazzling white 
expanses was scorching and blinding, and green 
lizards, vipers, blackbirds, and tomtits were their 
only living inhabitants. It was at that time 
that artists abounded in the neighbourhood. They 
had their head-quarters at two opposite points: 
at Barbizon, overlooking the austere plains of La 
Bric, and at Marllotte, which commands a view of 
the green valleys of Gatinais. Among other illus- 
trious names, those of Diaz, Millet, Théodore 
Rousseau have made the venerable oaks and mys- 
terious thickets of this still so attractive forest 
famous. The whole modern school of French 
landscape-painting deserves indeed to be classed 
with them, for the real Ecole des Beaux-Arts was 
none other than the forest of Fontainebleau. It 
possesses the two sovereign elements of beauty— 
form and colour—power and charm—constantly 
renewed. It is difficult to speak of it without 
emotion, feeling as we do that its mutilation 
would be a European misfortune. The subject 
deserves the consideration of all who believe that 
a place of this kind is the property, the inalien- 
able property, of the poets, the painters, the 
choice spirits of every age and every nation. A 
forest cannot, according to existing regulations, be 
ranked among the historical monuments of France ; 
it, therefore, ought to be jealously protected by 
public opinion. It is an everlasting studio, 4 
standing museum. 

I brought away with me to read at my leisure 
an exquisite book called Cing Octaves de Sonnets, 
by Claudius Popelin. The criticism of the sonnets 
devolves on my coadjutor whose business it 1s to 
keep you au fait of all that concerns the poetical 
movement in France; but the book itself, in out- 
ward form and style and typography, is a 
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work of art that deserves special notice. Besides, 
it may very likely be that my description of it will 
be your only introduction to this work, unless M. 
Claudius Popelin sends a presentation copy to the 
British Museum. It was published by A. 
Lemerre, only a few copies printed, and those, 
probably, bought up at once. ih 

It is printed on Whatman paper, which is the 

fashion in France now, and has the advantage 
over ordinary paper in having a whiter and more 
even surface. But the pages do not turn over easily, 
and resemble Bristol board in their want of pliancy. 
The letter-press is remarkable for that regularity 
which characterises all Jules Claye’s work. The 
shape of the book, a square octavo, is imposing, 
and yet the margins are not unreasonably wide. 

The title, the headings of the chapters, each page 
of the epistle dedicatory, and each sonnet, are framed 
in an ornamental setting, drawn by the author on 
wood and boldly engraved, rather in the fashion 
of French woodcuts of the seventeenth century. 
Each octave of sonnets has a different setting. M. 
Claudius Popelin is an artist who has only one 
fault, that of having been born with a fortune 
large enough to have made it unnecessary for him 
at the age when a man’s powers are shaping them- 
selves to gird up his loins and throw himself 
headlong into the struggle of life. After excel- 
jent literary studies he went to Italy and visited 
Florence at a time when the delicious poets of the 
Italian Renaissance, charming in their mannerism, 
were still to be met with at bookstalls for a few 
pence, in delightful little duodecimo editions 
printed at Venice, Florence, and Lyons. He im- 

regnated himself with the subtle and lofty per- 
fase of that literature. When he returned to 
France, he became a pupil of Ary Scheffer. 

About 1855 he exhibited several portraits and 
large religious pictures at the Salons. Subse- 
quently he displayed remarkable penetration in 
studying the art of enamel, which, if not lost, 
had taken an entirely wrong direction. A few 
lessons he had from a Sévres artist named Meyer 
convinced him that the practice of the art was 
not in any way beyond the capacity of a bold and 
careful man, and that the decline of the art was 
attributable to the artists having ceased to supply 
it with original compositions. He very soon exe- 
cuted with ease some enamels on copper of the 
most finished perfection at his own house. 

He had been first led to study this art, which 
presents many resources to a mind fond of colour 
and effect in their most brilliant and concentrated 
expression, by seeing some medallions painted on 
earthenware. 

We owe the first imitations of decorative 
painting on earthenware after the fashion of the 
majolicas of the Della Robias to M. Devers, a 
Piedmontese, also a pupil of Ary Scheffer. M. 
Claudius Popelin, who is a great reader, began by 
publishing a translation of Piccolpasso’s treatise 
L’Art du potier ; then a translation of Tratté dela 
statue et de la peinture, by Léon Battista Alberti ; 
and, finally, several treatiseson L’ Emazl des peintres. 
All these works, now out of print, are in great re- 

uest among artists and connoisseurs of books. 

ey are all embellished with ornamental initials, 

heads of chapters, or tail-pieces, drawn by the 
author’s own hand. 

This art, by means of which works are produced 
that combine the charms of unrivalled vibration 
with the merit of being insusceptible of change, 
he has brought to a high pitch of perfection. 
Deeply imbued with the spirit of the Italian 
Renaissance, the literary rather than the pictorial, 
his figures while they are modern in form and 
outward bearing are archaic in feeling. His 
thought is not intelligible to the crowd, and as 
though secretly conscious of the fact he takes the 
— to write the name and degree of his 

eroes, or some explanatory device in Greek or 
latin or old French, on a scroll above their heads. 
He has lived in friendly intercourse with the 
distinguished men of the day, with Sainte-Beuve, 
for example, Théophile Gautier, and the Princess 








Mathilde’s coterie of friends. To this lady, under 
the discreet veil of initials, he has dedicated his 
book, which authorises my numbering him among 
her intimate acquaintances. Unfortunately Court- 
life makes him expend his activity on a multitude 
of unimportant things; unfortunately, too, the 
more sonnets he writes the fewer enamels he makes. 
But after all, every tree that is not barren bears 
its fruit. These have both flavour and originality. 

A new volume by Prosper Mérimée is on sale 
at Michel Lévy’s, entitled Etudes sur les Arts au 
Moyen-Age; it is a useful collection, for the 
greater part of it had never yet been reprinted, 
though it well deserved to be, on account of the 
shrewd criticism and variety of views it contains, 
the official reports and articles that came out at 
different times in reviews and newspapers: Essais 
sur Varchitecture religieuse et sur Uarchitecture 
militaire en France; L’Eglise Saint Savin; Con- 
stantinople en 1403 ; Le Retable de Bale; L’ Album 
de Villart de Honnecourt; Les Couronnes du 
Musée de Cluny. 

In conclusion, that my conscience may be at rest 
with regard to all the publications of any interest, 
I will mention the Catalogue de Teuvre de Le 
Mire, just published by M. Jules Hédou (Baur, 
one vol. 8vo.). Noél le Mire, a skilful engraver, 
was born in Rouen, November 20, 1724. He 
entered the studio of the celebrated Philippe Le 
Bas about the year 1745. He died in Paris in 
1801. He was employed by the best designers 
of his time, Eisen, Cochin, Gravelot, Moreau. 
M. Jules Hédou shows his good taste in laying 
great stress on his merit as a line-engraver, and in 
giving most minute indications with regard to the 
work he executed for the booksellers of that time. 

Pu. Burry. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Forp Mapox-Brown is a leading contributor 
to the Manchester Exhibition this year. He 
sends his picture of Don Juan cast up on the sea- 
shore in ’@ swoon, and discovered by Haidee and 
her maid—one of the painter's largest works, 
executed about four years ago ; also Byron's Dream, 
the picture of the youthful Byron and Miss Cha- 
worth which we described towards the beginning 
of the current year. Two other members of the 
Madox-Brown family also contribute. Mrs. W. 
M. Rossetti (Miss Lucy Madox-Brown) is repre- 
sented by her oil-picture of Margaret Roper re- 
ceiving the head of her father, Sir Thomas More, 
at London Bridge. Mrs. Hueffer (Miss Cathie 
Madox-Brown) sendstwo water-colours— Industry, 
a little girl doing an arithmetical sum on her slate, 
and a view of Cromer. 


THe Second Annual Exhibition of Modern 
Pictures at Brighton, promoted by the Corpora- 
tion of the town, opened on September 9 at the 
Royal Pavilion. It numbers 569 works, of which 
three are sculptural; the paintings are both oil 
and water-colours. Among the principal contri- 
butions are—The Entrance to the Cave of Mam- 
mon, by Poole; Nocturne in Blue and Silver (two 
pictures so named), Ditto in Blue and Gold, Ar- 
rangement in Flesh-Colour and Gray, La Princesse 
des Pays de la Porcelaine, by Whistler ; The Right 
of Way, by Walker; Blackberry-Gatherers, by 
Mason ; Scene in Hal of the Wynd’s Smithy, by 
Pettie ; Arabs Fishing at Algiers,and Near the 
Land’s End, by Mrs. Bodichon ; Five Illustrations 
of Dr. Mackay’s poem, Salamandrine, by Birket 
‘oster ; Four Drawings engraved in “ Punch,” by 
Du Maurier. 


THE private view of the Liverpool Autumn 
Exhibition last Saturday was very crowded. It 
was feared that the depressed state of business 
would tell very unfavourably on the sales, but the 
results did not justify these anticipations. Works 
to the value of 3,187/. were sold on that day, 
being about 1,000/. in excess of the previous 
year, 





Tue Liverpool Art Club are now organising a 
loan exhibition of the works of David Cox, with 
which they will inaugurate the new gallery they 
have just constructed. It is thought very im- 
portant to have a full representation of his work 
at all periods and in all his different styles, in 
order that young artists who mistake the freedom 
and breadth which he gained after a long course 
of carefully-finished work for mere dash and care- 
lessness, may be warned that the dangerous loose- 
ness of style which they imagine themselves to 
have learned from him is not David Cox, is not 
art, and has no relation to genius. 


A sust of Canon Kingsley is in course of 
execution by Mr. R. Belt, and is to be placed in 
Chester Cathedral. 


A spEcIAL despatch to the New York Evening 
Post, dated August 21, states that the Smithsonian 
Institute has just received the largest and most 
interesting collection of prehistoric relics ever 
gathered in the United States. The collection, 
which is from the Santa Barbara Island, Cali- 
fornia, consists of stone implements of every de- 
scription, and amounts to fifty tons in weight. 
They were found in vast mounds and excavated 
from innumerable graves, the traces of which were 
almost obliterated. Parts of this collection will 
be arranged for exhibition at the Centennial. An 
old Spanish admiral, who visited these islands 
three hundred years ago, reported that he found 
living there in well-built houses a race of abo- 
rigines advanced in civilisation far beyond all 
kindred tribes. 


Tue Society of Biblical Archaeology displays 
an energy in the publication of its 7ransactions 
which might be imitated by several other socie- 
ties to the great benefit of their members. In 
the newly issued part of these Transactions (vol. iv. 
part 1, p. 21) Dr. Birch describes a very interesting 
glass vase found at Golgoi in Cyprus by General 
Cesnola, bearing an inscription in raised letters, 
reading on one side Méyns éménoe, and on the 
other pray’ 6 dyopdcas—*“ let the buyer re- 
member,” as Dr. Birch translates the phrase. 
But what is the buyer to remember? “ That 
Meges made this vase and can produce more if 
wanted.” It may be so, but in our day inscrip- 
tions in raised letters on glass bottles refer to the 
maker of the contents, not the maker of the bottle, 
and in some cases it would be superfluous to 
exhort the buyer to remember anything at all! 


Tere has been an interesting exhibition in 
the galleries of Messrs. Green, in Victoria Street, 
comprising a series of the productions of the 
Worcester China Works from the first foundation 
of the manufacture. The specimens cf the older 
— were mostly furnished by the itoyal Porce- 
ain Works. Here the whole progress may be 
traced, from the simple blue-and-white cups and 
saucers of Dr. Wall to the gorgeous vases exe- 
cuted when the paste and painting were at 
their climax, which now attain such marvellous 
rices. Cups and saucers of the sets made for 
Nelson, George IV. and William IV., in the 
J —— style then in favour, are here exhibited ; 
and then follow the faultless works of modern 
times, the enamels, the exquisite paintings, and, 
above all, the more recent production of ivory 
ware, each piece so delicately perforated as to 
surpass the Oriental model, and elaborately 
finished with a penknife previous to its last 
firing. 


THE Italian papers announce to be sold by 
auction, at the close of the year, a number of un- 
redeemed pledges deposited at the Monte di Pieta, 
the public pawnbroking establishment at Rome. 
They consist of 1,244 pictures, many by the first 
masters—Carlo Dolce, Bronzino, Paolo Veronese, 
Titian, Francia, Claude, and others—estimated at 
above 32,000/. in value, At the same time will be 
sold collections of coins and various other valuable 
objects of art. 
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THe French Government has deputed several 
talented artists to copy some of the celebrated 
masterpieces at Florence, among others the Rape of 
the Sabines, by Giovanni di Bologna. The Italian 
Commissioners of the Fine Arts have granted per- 
mission to copy ten of the pictures or statues, but 
have refused to extend the permission for the group 
of the Sabines, which is in such a precarious condi- 
tion that the application of the plaster necessary 
for the reproduction might damage one of the 
figures in the group. 


Tue French papers announce the death of M. 
Pils, of the Institute. He was a pupil of M. Picot, 
and won the Grand Prix de Rome in 1838. He 
first devoted his attention to sacred subjects, but 
since the outbreak of the Crimean war he has been 
best known by his military pieces, among which 
are the Disembarkation of the French Army in the 
Crimea, the Battle of the Alma, &e. 


Tue German papers announce the death, at the 
age of thirty-five, of Herr Rau, a promising 
sculptor. Among the most successful of his works 
may be instanced the Schiller Monument at 
Marbach, and the Germania in the Monument to 
Victory at Stuttgart. 


A MONUMENT has been erected at Eisenach to 
the memory of Fritz Reuter, by his widow. It 
has been designed and executed by the poet's 
friend, Herr Atinger, of Berlin, and is in the form 
ofa column supporting a bust, which is said to 
be a good likeness. 


Tue restoration of the transverse aisles and 
cloisters of the Augustine Monastery at Niirnberg 
is completed. Since August 22 the German 
National Museum, with its picture gallery, which 
is located within the precincts of the old monastery, 
has been re-opened to the public. 


THe Allgemeine Zeitung states that the con- 
tributions sent in to the Historical Art Loan 
Exhibition at Frankfort-on-the-Main are so 
numerous, that the catalogue of the objects ex- 
hibited consists of 130 large octavo pages. 
Among the more recent acquisitions is a tenth- 
century Byzantine reliquary, belonging to the 
treasury of the Cathedral at Limburg ; a gorgeous 
silver-gilt goblet, supposed to be the workmanship 
of Wenzel Jamnitzer, (1508-1586) emblazoned 
with the arms of Augsburg, Niirnberg, Nordlingen 
and Frankfort; and a pair of pistols richly carved 
and inlaid with ivory, which were originally pre- 
sented to Gustavus Adolphus by the City of 
Niirnberg. 


Tue Austrian painters, Herr Pecht and Herr 
Schwirer, have been commissioned by the Em- 
peror to decorate the old Council Chamber at 
Constance with frescoes. The subject of one is a 
scene from the life of the Emperor Joseph, while 
the other represents the peace concluded between 
Frederick Barbarossa and the Lombard cities. 


A sUBSCRIPTION is at present being raised, 
under the superintendence of the Earl of Verulam 
and other noblemen and gentlemen in Hertford- 
shire, for the purpose of increasing the fund that 
has been formed for the restorations in St. Albans 
Abbey. These restorations have already ex- 
tended over a period of four years, and important 
results have been achieved; but in the ardour 
excited by the prospect of the speedy elevation of 
St. Albans into an episcopal see, it is desired to 
carry on the work of restoration as far westward 
as the nave screen, so as to render the body of the 
church again available for divine service. Even 
then the grand nave will have been left untouched, 
and that in many places demands the most careful 
structural repair. 


Tue death is recorded of M. Rohault de Fleury, 
a distinguished French architect, and nephew of 


the general, Rohault de Fleury, peer of France. | 


M. Rohault de Fleury was the Vice-President of 
the Société des Architectes, and was made an 
officer of the Légion d’honneur in 1861. He was 





also the Government architect. The works by 
which he is best known are the Museum of 
Natural History, the Hippodrome, and the Dé- 
lassements-Comiques. 


THE prizes offered by the syndical chamber of 
goldsmiths and jewellers to the pupils of the 
schools of design in France for the most artistic 
designs in the precious metals were recently 
awarded with great ceremony at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. Two gold medals of the value of 
500 fr. and 300 fr. were bestowed. 


Tue French exhibition and sale for the benefit 
of the sufferers by the inundations, organised by M. 
Falguiére, has been put off until November as being 
more likely to be productive then, than at the 
present dull season in Paris. 


Ir seems that the Italian papers, from whence 
we derived our information, were mistaken in sup- 
posing that the Louvre had sent a case containing 
its collection of original drawings by Michel 
Angelo for exhibition at Florence. The Chronique, 
at least, especially contradicts the statements of 
the Gazzetta d'Italia on this point, and asserts 
that it is only photographic reproductions that 
have been sent, it not being permitted for original 
drawings to be taken out of the Museum, 


We learn from an article just published by 
M. Champfleury, in the Chronique des Arts, and 
extracted from the forthcoming third edition of 
his Faiences patriotiques, that the variegated 
earthenware called agate ware was imitated in 
France. This ware, formed by mixing together 
clays of various colours, so as to resemble marble 
or agate, was first invented in 1733 by Ralph 
Shaw, of Burslem, and carried to perfection 
by Wheildon before, and when in partnership 
with Wedgwood, and made into knife-handles, 
cups, candlesticks, vases, &c., now much prized. 
At the end of the eighteenth century the French 
Anglomania extended its influence to English 
pottery, and we learn from M. Champfleury that 
the manufacture of agate ware passed into France, 
and was principally carried on at Orleans, Apt 
(Vaucluse), and Douai. To this last town some 
English had transported the process of its fabri- 
cation. M. Champfleury describes this style of 
decoration as resembling the marble paper used 
for the lining of books, At first it was applied to 
soup-tureens and large objects of domestic use, 
but finding the care it required in making 
rendered it unremunerative in these commoner 
pieces, the use of it was confined to small decora- 
tive specimens, bonbonniéres, snuff-boxes, cane- 
handles, &c. M. Champfleury instances diminu- 
tive busts of Voltaire and Rousseau, on agate 
pedestals, the produce of Douai; but the ware 
appears to be scarce, and is probably classed with 
the English, as the keeper of the Ceramic Museum 
at Sévres does not mention any piece in the 
national collection. 


For some time old carved wainscoting has been 
much in request among collectors. Baron Adolphe 
de Rothschild has just bought for 6,000/. the 
magnificent woodwork of the Hotel Bretonvilliers, 
in the Ile Saint Louis, and Baron Gustave de 
Rothschild has purchased all the wood-carving of 
the Hotel du Sacré-Coeur, Rue de Varennes, for 
the new house he is building in Paris. It furnishes 
three rooms, one of which alone cost 2,400/.; 


M. Awnspacu, chief magistrate of Brussels, 
following in the track of M. Haussmann, is gradu- 
ally transforming the Belgian capital into a 
miniature Paris. In order to stimulate the efforts 
of the architects he has adopted the ingenious 
idea of offering a prize of a thousand francs to who- 
ever will build the finest house in the boulevard. 


Tue Journal des Débats on the occasion of the 
death of the painter Waldeck, who has lately 
died at the age of 107, cites the celebrated painters 
who have died at an advanced age. Titian died 
in his 99th year; Coypel was 89; Rigaud, 86; 
Mignard, 85; Jordaens, 84; Tintoretto, Claude 








Lorraine and Albano, 82 ; Primaticcio and Teniers, 
80; Carle Vernet and Greuze, 79; David, 77; 
Guercino, Leonardo da Vinci and Ostade, 75; 
Michel Angelo died in his 90th year. 


On the 5th, in the midst of a large con- 
course of spectators and salvos of artillery, the 
memorial statue of Chateaubriand was unveiled at 
St. Malo, the scene of his birth, and where, in one 
of its rocky islets, his remains, according to his 
desire, repose. The statue, life size, is erected on 
a granite pedestal, opposite to the house in which 
Chateaubriand was born ; he is represented in an 
attitude of contemplation, bare-headed, his elbow 
resting on the Génie du Christianisme. The 
figure, the work of M. Millet, is cast in the 
bronze of some old cannons of St. Malo, given by 
the Government for the purpose. 


WE regret to announce the death of Mr. G, J, 
Pinwell, at the early age of thirty-three. 


Ir is not much to be wondered at that France 
should utter indignant complaints sometimes con- 
cerning the defection of many of her artists, or, as 
she prefers to express it, the “luring away of her 
artistic genius.” We know that several French 
artists of the highest rank have settled of late 
years in England, and even Germany, it seems, 
has in some cases exercised a luring influence by 
the rich bait of artistic commissions. 

This is especially the case with regard to a 
young French sculptor, Gustave Deloye, whose 
studio in Vienna can only compare, it is said, with 
that of Makart in the magnificence and taste of 
its decorations. Deloye has, during the last few 
years, become the fashion in Vienna, and commis- 
sions pour in upon him faster than he can possibly 
execute them. All these commissions, of course, 
are so many ties binding him to the country in 
which he has made his success, for he had received 
but little recognition in Paris at the time when he 
was commissioned by Baron Schwarz to execute 
some of the artistic decoration of the World Ex- 
hibition at Vienna. This was the beginning of 
his fortune, and since then his remarkable talent 
has brought him not only fame but most substan- 
tial reward. Though established in Germany, 
Deloye, however, remains a thorough Frenchman, 
disdaining even to learn the language of the 
country of his adoption, and obliging his work- 
people, who are all Germans, to speak French to 
him. Deloye’s art is, perhaps, most admirable in 
his smaller productions—portrait busts, small 
bronze figures, and exquisite designs for gold- 
smith’s work ; but he has achieved several monu- 
mental works that are highly praised, and his style 
is having a decided influence upon German sculp- 
ture. 








THE STAGE. 
THE “ SHAUGHRAUN” AT DRURY LANE. 


Tue reports which have from time to time reached 
England from New York concerning Mr. Bouci- 
cault’s new Irish drama, The Shaughraun, have 
not prepared the experienced playgoer to expect 
anything of a very fresh or spontaneous kind. 
From the account of the story and the descrip- 
tions of the principal scenes, indeed, it appeared 
only too clear that the author had relied less upon 
his inventive faculty than upon his knowledge of 
certain tried and approved elements of stage suc- 
cess. It was an ominous fact that the “grand 
mechanical contrivance,” which seems to be an i- 
dispensable feature of what may be considered 
the culminating point in the action of a romantic 
play of this kind, was connected with an escape from 
a castellated dungeon, and was so contrive ' that, as 
in the case of Mr. Cruikshank’s panoramic view 0 
the flightfrom Newgate of the renowned Jack Shep- 
pard, the spectator could behold, as it were, at one 
lance both the internal and external stages of the 
ring act ; for this, it must be confessed, sounded 
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very like a description of a familiar incident in 
Arrah-na-Pogue. And while we are mentioning 
ill omens, it must not be omer that when an 
American playwright named was accused by 
Mr. Boucicault, on what were certainly primd 


facie substantial grounds, of having copied his 


play and attempted by that underhanded means 
to deprive him of os sree of “on sem: the 
all lagiarist pleaded that he had never seen 
ao aghoon, ar that he had appropriated 
everything that was valuable in his piece from 
other plays which had been long in existence, and 
must, if there was any close resemblance between 
the pretended original and the pretended plagiar- 
ism, have been the identical sources of Mr. 
Boucicault’s inspirations. Indeed, the defendant 
in the suit of Boucicault v. Hart even went so far 
as to particularise the pieces from which he had, 
in this manner, culled a posy of dramatic flowers, 
which, according to his defence, only happened 
by mere blind chance to be so very like Mr. Bouci- 
cault’s nosegay in colour, form, and arrangement. 
A drama entitled Pike O'Callaghan, or the Irish 
Patriot, by Mr. Wybert Reeve, brought out 
originally at the Surrey Theatre five years ago, 
was alleged to have furnished the original lines of 
Mr. Hart’s production. “I drew,” he said (in his 
interesting affidavit), “all my plot, incidents, 
seenes, and construction, from the said play of 
Pike O'Callaghan, changing the text, some of the 
names, all the language, and several of the situa- 
tions, and using, instead thereof, such names, lan- 
, and situations as were suggested by other 
Fooks to which I referred.” Among further sources 
indicated were Mr. Falconer’s Peep o Day, a 
drama entitled Bryan O’Lynn, a novel by Lever 
known as Kate O’Donnohue, and the French piece 
entitled L’Oficier de Fortune. In _ these pro- 
ductions it was averred that the Court, if it 
would take the trouble, would find all Mr. 
Boucicault’s personages, together with his in- 
cidents and ingenious situations. There, it was 
boldly affirmed, were to be seen in full vigour the es- 
-— Fenian convict, the parish priest, the British 
officers and privates, the wicked county squire 
and magistrate, and the spy and informer. The 
Court as appears did, as in duty bound, take upon 
itself this trouble, and it is possible that it found 
all those elements of dramatic art. Yet it 
seems not to have encouraged Mr. Hart's defence, 
but, on the contrary, granted Mr. Boucicault his 
injunction, for reasons which will be readily 
divined by all who have bestowed attention on 
questions of literary and dramatic piracy. In 
brief, Mr. Hart, notwithstanding his defence, would 
- to have constructed a play in imitation of 
. Boucicault’s piece, and to have based his 
hope of impunity upon the fact that Mr. Bouci- 
cault’s plot in many features resembled other 
plots, and that his characters were, at least to 
some extent, the common property of dramatists. 
But the law does not require originality in the 
sense which Mr. Hart’s advisers attributed to that 
term. Mr. Tennyson’s claim to his Enoch Arden, 
for example, is neither better nor worse because 
in the old magazines there are scores of stories 
mm prose or verse bearing such titles as “My 
Lost Home” and “The Convict’s Return,” which 
could be made by a dexterous counsel to appear 
to be the undoubted source of the poet’s creations. 
There are, in fact, very few works which might 
not in this way be argued into the domain of 
public property. A good deal, therefore, that was 
in Mr. Hart’s allegations might be admitted to be 
true, and yet Mr. Boucicault’s play might be a 
work well entitled to be deemed original ; while 
Mr. Hart’s play which he called The Skibbeah, and 
brought out in rivalry to the Shaughraun, might 
be, as the Court appears to have thought it 
(though the case is not yet, I believe, decided), 
4 manifest piracy. But the production of the 
Shaughraun at Drury Lane on Saturday, while it 
Constituted a pleasant surprise to those who ex- 
pected a mere mechanical and insincere piece of 
atic workmanship, ought at once to set at 





rest the question of whether Mr. Boucicault is en- 
titied to be regarded as its author, Who remem- 
bers, or cares to remember, the English 


pieces which the plagiarist pretended were the 
originals of this play? Peep o’ Day, to be sure, 
may be counted as an exception; but that 
piece enjoyed so long a career that any sub- 
stantial appropriation from such a source would 
necessarily be detected by an English audience. 
For the rest, if Pike O'Callaghan is so nearly 
identical with the Shaughraun as the New York 

laywright pretended, now is the time for Mr. 

WVybert Reeve to move our Courts for an injunc- 
tion ; but it is pretty safe to predict that nothing 
of that kind will occur. 

The Shaughraun, in fact, bears the unmistakeable 
impress of Mr. Boucicault’s mind. There, itis true, 
is the wicked squire in that green dress-coat with 
the crimson silk handkerchief peeping out of the 
pocket—with that white hat jauntily worn on 
one side, and those white cord breeches and top- 
boots in which we have met him so often before. 
One could, indeed, wish that his wickedness were 
relieved by a single good quality; that he were a 
trifle less frank in confessing himself a treacherous 
and designing rascal in his most private solilo- 
quies. There, too, is the parish priest whom 
everybody trusts and loves; and there the low spy 
and informer who triumphs in the first two acts, 
but is certain to come to a frightful end before 
the curtain falls, These and many more, it must 
be confessed, are acquaintances which remind one 
much of Mr. Boucicault’s previous productions, 
as well as of Lever’s and Carleton’s stories; and 
they may, for aught I know, be even flourishing 
in some more or less distinct shape in Pike O’ Cal- 
laghan and Bryan O’Lynn; but they are at least 
endowed in the Shaughraun with a degree of sin- 
cerity which I do not remember to have observed 
when I have met them in Surrey dramas; and 
it is only fair to say that they are associated with 
at least oneor two characters sketched with far more 
depth, subtlety, and power than anything within 
the reach of a Surrey playwright or a dramatist of 
the class of Mr. Hart. Conn, the Shaughraun, 
himself would redeem the defects of a much worse 
play, and this is very far from being a weak drama 
of its class. If its theme is but a common- 
place tale of a convict-patriot who escapes from 
Australia, returns to Ireland, is circumvented 
by villains, beset by spies, re-arrested and 
thrown into a jail, from which by the aid 
of the faithful Conn he once more escapes, 
the whole is put together with so much 
dramatic skill, and with such unflagging progress 
in the development of plot that the story itself 
awakens interest in the spectators, and will afford 
genuine pleasure to all whose appetite for the 
stage is sufficiently robust to enjoy a piece in 
which picturesque incident is a prominent feature. 
Even in the most hackneyed of its elements the 
thoughtful spectator cannot miss a certain honesty 
in the writing which greatly helps to commend it. 
Some of these personages are, as I have said, old 
factors in dramatic problems, but at least they 
exhibit no want of faith in their own reality. 
The good-hearted priest, who is so true a friend 
to virtue and patriotism in trouble, feels evidently 
no shame at the prospect of being ara ae as an 
old acquaintance in a new position ; the cringing, 
sneaking, cowardly, malignant spy, too, has abso- 
lutely so little heed for his reputation for novelty 
that he will not even for once dispense with that 
long, ed drab coat with a dirty cape by which 
he ~ns sworn to in any theatre in Great Britain 
or in the United States of America. There is 
neither weak hankering after originality, nor self- 
conscious hesitation in the way in which they go 
about the dramatist’s business. Fortunately for 
them, and for the audience also, the dialogue which 
is put into their mouths is entirely free from bombast 
and false sentiment. Dialogue, indeed, is a strong 
feature in this drama. Its vein of humour is 
thoroughly Irish, and it has the excellent quality 
of arising without effort out of the peculiarities of 








—— 
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the personages and the business in hand. Similar 
praise may be accorded to the fine scenic effects, 
and also to the “grand mechanical contrivance ” 
devoted to the unfolding of an interior of 
a lofty dungeon which, turning back before 
the eyes of the audience until it has described 
a segment of a circle, reveals a_ strikin 

scene of ivied castle walls and ramparts lighted 
by the moon. Accessories of this kind which 
illustrate and help forward the action of a play 
must not be confounded with those mere specta- 
cular exhibitions which have been the charac- 
teristic of Drury Lane dramas in recent years. It 
would be equally unjust to regard as showy im- 
pertinences the illustrations of national manners 
which Mr. Boucicault, more suo, has interwoven 
with his play; for these, again, form part and 
parcel of his story, and are in keeping with that 
tone and harmony of treatment which are as in- 
dispensable ina play as in a picture. The Shaugh- 
raun is admirably acted, with the exception of the 
representatives of the two young heroes whose 
utterances and movements are artificial and con- 
strained. Mr. Shiel Barry’s acting as the spy, 
Harvey Duff, is indeed a marvellous exhibition of 
dramatic energy, and grotesque power ; approach- 
ing often to the verge of the ludicrous, while 
challenging the spectator, as it were, to laugh, if 
he can, at a performance so intense and impressive. 
Mrs. Boucicault has little to do in the piece 
but to depict in her pleasant way a good-natured, 
quick-witted Irish girl. There is far more depth 
in the character of the young lady heroine, 
performed with excellent art by Miss Rose Le- 
clereq. Mr. David Fisher's Priest, and Mr. Sin- 
clair's Squire, are finished portraits of familiar 
originals. Of course, the leading character of the 
drama is Conn, the untameable Irish lad, with his 
good-natured twinkle of the eyes, his fiddle and 
bow, his old red hunting-coat and dilapidated top- 
boots, his passion for snaring salmon and unlawful 
shooting, his ready wit, and unfailing resources in 
the way of doing a kind turn for a patriot in trouble. 
He is the best of all Mr. Boucicault’s gallery of 
Irish portraits. Connoisseurs of dialect tell me 
that the brogue of this delightful actor of Irish 
parts is a little the worse for long sojourn in 
other lands; but in ease and vivacity, in subtlety 
and variety of details of that kind which impvess 
the truth of the performance on the mind, and 
secure a firm hold on the sympathy of the spectator, 
he is, I think, greater thanever. Moy Tomas. 





ACCORDING to old tradition the theatrical season 
in Paris commences on September]. Accordingly 
the announcements “ Relache” and “Oléture 
Annuelle ” are becoming fewer in the lists of places 
of entertainment. Nor are audiences, apparently, 
altogether wanting. The revival of > Demi- 
Monde, for the reappearance of Mdlle. Croizette at 
the Théitre Frangais, is reported, indeed, to have 
attracted a very full house; though it is admitted 
that distinguished personages were conspicuously 
absent. Hence a certain freedom of costume 
among the spectators, which, it appears, is not con- 
fined to the English tourist enjoying an evening 
in the Rue Richelieu. One authority says: “‘ Grey 
felt hats’ were in a majority. It is true the 
gentlemen did not exactly present themselves in 
sporting costume ; but there was a decided tend- 
ency that way. Ah! if one might but sit in the 
stalls in company with adogand agun! But that 
must not be!” 


Tue Mirror Theatre, where the production of 
Messrs. Oxenford and Wigan’s drama, entitled 
Self, is still delayed, has revived the American 
piece entitled Across the Continent. It is a coarse 
and worthless kind of melodrama, which has been 
represented in nearly all our suburban theatres. 
The Dogs of St. Bernard is still the afterpiece 
here. 


Atrnoven Round the World in Eighty Days 
had but poor success in London, Parisian play- 
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goers are considered to be by no means satiated 
with cosmopolitan scenery and adventure. The 
Théatre Parisien is preparing to produce a new 
drama of this kind entitled Les Voyages du Prince 
Soleil. Its authors are MM. Buguet and Milher, 
and the piece is in five acts and fourteen 
tableaux. 


Tur Gaiety reopens on Monday with Mr. 
Charles Mathews in a new comedy, which is 
stated to have been “written by himself.” Its 
title is My Awful Dad. He will also appear here 
in his old part of Gatherwool, previous to his 
departure for India. Among additions to the 
Gaiety company are Miss Louise Henderson and 
Mdlle. Camille, the young lady who played Fan- 
fan in La Famille Benoiton with so much ability. 


M. Turopore Barrrkre will produce at the 
Vaudeville, in October, a new comedy in three 
acts entitled Les Scandales d’ Hier, and a comedietta 
entitled C’est un Garcon. In collaboration with 
M. Prébois, the same author has written a drama 
in five acts called Simone, which will be brought 
out at the Théaitre Historique ; and, in collabora- 
tion with M. Raymond Deslandes, a piece in three 
acts entitled Les Lettres de Lise. The latter will 
be produced at the Variétés. 


An action brought by a performer against the 
manager of the theatre at Belleville reveals some 
curious information as to the way in which Charles 
Dickens's stories have to be seasoned for the 
palates of playgoers in the suburbs of Paris. It 
appears that a drama was preparing at this house 
bearing the title of Nicholas Nickleby ; and that in 
the eighth scene of the fourth act of this piece the 
hero, Nicholas, finds himself in “ the cavern of the 
mendicants of London.” It was explained that 
the chief of the mendicants, addressing himself to 
Nickleby in this dismal retreat, was to exclaim: 
“Thou knowest the way by which people enter the 
lion’s lair; but thou art ignorant of how to leave 
it.” “TI will be the first to find it, then,” exclaims 
the cool and collected Nicholas, presenting at the 
same time a pistol in each hand at the arch-men- 
dicant. At that instant the terrible chief of the 
mendicants had to touch a spring, and like a flash 
of lightning Nicholas was to disappear through a 
trap inthe stage. Highly effective, no doubt, this 
little incident would have been on the first night 
of performance, though we do not remember any- 
thing of the kind in the story; but unluckily the 
gentleman originally entrusted with the part of 
Nicholas was unable to appear; for at the very 
first attempt to rehearse this thrilling situation he 
fell, owing to the carelessness of somebody, through 
not only one floor but two, and sustained injuries 

so serious that the Belleville manager has been 
compelled to pay damages to the amount of 5,000 
francs besides the costs of each party. 


Tue Holborn Amphitheatre, which was trans- 
formed from a circus into a theatre, is now recon- 
verted into a circus. It reopened on Monday last 
with a variety of equestrian, acrobatic, and other 
entertainments, under the management of Mr. 
Newsome, who has just arrived with his per- 
formers, horses, and dogs, from Dundee, Hence 
its new title of “‘ Newsome’s Circus.” 


Tne English type of clown has evidently in 
France no necessary association with Christmas 
holdays. The fading attractions of the famous 
fairy piece La Chatte Blanche at the Gaité are to 
be reinvigorated during the present month by the 
introduction of a pantomime, in which the 
English clowns a Evans are to take a lead- 
ing part. This interpolated portion of the enter- 
tainment is entitled Le Diable d Argent. 


Mote. Beatrice having taken her departure 
with her company, the Globe Theatre will open 
again on Monday next. The programme includes 
a new comedy-drama by Mr. Theodore Tharp, 
which bears the title of Talbot's Trust ; followed 
by Offenbach’s opéra-bouffe Les Brigands, 











MUSIC. 


The Violin; its Makers and their Imitators. 
By George Hart. (London: Dulau & Co., 
1875.) 


Amonc the anecdotes which are given at the 
close of this book occur those words of Dr. 
Johnson on violin-playing where he says, 
“There is nothing, I think, in which the 
power of art is shown so much as in playing 
on the Fiddle ;”’ and, as regards the construc- 
tion of this “‘ king of musical instruments,” 
Mr. Gladstone has most aptly remarked 
that “to perfect that wonder of travel, 
the locomotive, has perhaps not required 
the expenditure of more mental strength 
and application than to perfect that wonder 
of music, the Violin.” 

It would be by no means an easy task to 
trace the improvements step by step by 
means of which this marvellous instrument 
reached its acknowledged perfection by the 
skill of the great Italian makers; and the 
more so since the period of the actual origin 
of bow-instruments is lost, if not in the region 
of fable, certainly in that of antiquity. We 
must, therefore, be content to confine our 
observations to the works of the earliest 
masters, whose instruments, known and 
valued in these days, present most, if not 
all, of those characteristics of the violin 
which competent judges of the instrument 
explain to us as constituting its perfection. 
The definition of these characteristics forms 
the principal subject of Mr. Hart’s book, 
and he has succeeded admirably in describ- 
ing them for the benefit of his readers. 

I have often been asked by persons, igno- 
rant of the subject of course, ‘‘ Why should 
the violin excite so much attention? ”’ and 
again, “ How comes it that so small an in- 
strument occasionally fetches such a high 
price ?”’ and so on—questions very difficult 
indeed to answer, at least to the uninitiated ; 
but to those who have paid the slightest 
attention to this interesting subject the 
contemplation of a genuine instrument of 
any of the great Cremonese makers is an 
almost indescribable pleasure. Regard this 
instrument in any position, and from what- 
ever point of view we may, a succession of 
veritable lines of beauty meets the eye. 


“Tn looking at a violin,” says Mr. Hart, “we 
are struck with admiration at a sight of consum- 
mate order and grace; but it is the grace of 
nature rather than of mechanical art. Few 
objects possess so charming a display of curved 
lines as the members of the violin family. Here 
we have Hogarth’s famous line of beauty worked 
to perfection in the sides, in the outer line of the 
scroll, and in the sound-holes, Everywhere the 
a soma of the graceful curve is to be seen. It 

as been asserted by Hogarth’s enemies that he 
borrowed the famous ine from the Italian writer 
Lomazzo, who introduced it in a treatise on the 
Fine Arts. We will be more charitable, and say 
that he obtained it from the contemplation of the 
beauties of a Cremonese violin.” 


If we regard the fifteenth century as the 
period during which the art of violin-making 
in Italy was advancing by rapid strides, we 
can readily understand the comparative per- 
fection at which that art had arrived so far 
back as the time when Gaspard di Salo, of 
Brescia, and his followers Magini, Mariani, 
and others, flourished, a period which dates 
from 1520 to about 1620. Although the 





best instruments of these makers were far 
excelled by those of their successors, some 
of the tenors and double-basses of Gaspard 
di Salo may, in point of fulness of tone, 
rank with some of the finest instruments of 
any subsequent maker. I remember to have 
played on a tenor by Gaspard in Mr. Hart’s 
shop, many years ago, having a tone of 
wonderful power and beautiful quality; and 
one double-bass, at least, of this maker, has 
become historical. I refer to the famous in. 
strument played on for so many years in 
this country by the celebrated Dragonetti, 
The tone which this inimitable player drew 
from his superb instrument has never been 
equalled. ‘Ihe violins of Gaspard di Salo are 
the oldest specimens of the instrument that 
possess in a high degree the characteristics 
of the violin which later makers brought to 
the greatest state of perfection. His most 
successful follower, or probably pupil, was 
Magini, whose violins are mostly of large 
size, but yielding a tone rather more brilliant 
than beautiful. Charles de Beriot, the great 
Belgian violinist, formerly possessed a fine 
specimen of this maker. The Brescian school 
of violin-making, at the head of which is 
Gaspard di Salo, sent forth the masters who 
formed the school of Cremona—the cele. 
brated family Amati, the founder of whom, 
Andrew Amati, born about 1520, resided in 
Cremona. It is highly probable that Andrew 
Amati was instructed by Gaspard himself, 
since his instruments bear a strong resem. 
blance to those of the great Brescian artist. 
The two sons of Andrew Amati, Antoninus 
and Jerome, produced many beantiful in. 
struments, and although at first they adopted 
the characteristics of their father’s work, 
they altered the form of the belly or sound. 
board of their instruments, producing what 
is termed the “ high model,” though in their 
later and better instruments they gradually 
resumed the original or flatter form which 
was adopted by the earliest makers of the 
violin. The work of these makers is ex- 
tremely beautiful, and it is interesting to 
mark the hand of the true artist in the 
graceful curves of their sound-holes and 
in the purfling of most of their violins. 
The most famous member of this family 
of violin-makers was Nicholas, son of Jerome 
Amati, born at Cremona in 1596. The 
best of his instruments, those known as 
the ‘‘grand Amatis,” which belong to his 
later works, are second only to those of his 
great pupil Antonius Stradiuarius. This 
maker has had many imitators, but in no 
instance has the characteristic tone of the 
Amati violins (that of purity and sweetness) 
been produced by the best copyist of the 
famous Italian. Mr. Hart has well said of 
these beautiful violins :— 


“ These, then, are the instruments which are 80 
highly esteemed, and which form one of the chief 
links in the violin family. The highest praise 
must be conceded to the originator of a design 
(such as we find in these instruments) which com- 
bines extreme elegance with utility ; and, simple as 
the result may appear, the successful construction 
of so graceful a whole must have been attended 
with rare ingenuity and most persevering labour. 


Mr. Hart goes on to say, it was “on the 
form of the instrument known as the ‘ grand 
Amati’ that Antonius Stradiuarius exe 
all the powers of his early years, and the 
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fruits of his labours are, in point of finish, 
unsurpassed by even his later works.” 
A son of Nicholas Amati, ‘whose instru- 
ments are by no means numerous or of 
high value, was the last maker of his name, 
and thus, passing over a long list of Italian 
violin-makers of more or less note, the name 
of Stradiuarius arrests attention, and Mr. 
Hart, with undisguised enthusiasm, says :— 


“The renown of this remarkable maker is 
beyond that of all others; his praise has been 
sung alike by poet, artist, and musician. His 
magic name is ever rising to the lips in the pre- 
sence of the ‘king of instruments ;’ its sound is 
as familiar to the humble player as to the finished 
artist.” - 

Mr. Hart has many interesting particulars 
to relate of this celebrated violin-maker, 
several of which have appeared in print now 
for the first time. A woodcut of the house 
in Cremona where Stradiuarius resided, 
and another of the church of St. Dominic, 
where he was buried in 1737, occur among 


.the illustrations of Mr. Hart’s highly in- 


structive account of the great Cremonese. 
Ihave seen a vast number of this maker’s 
genuine instruments, and in all the most 
exquisite workmanship is apparent at a 
glance. The tone of his violins is so grand, 
so brilliant, and so capable of every grada- 
tion of expression, that all solo players on 
the instrument are most eager to possess a 
fine specimen. What an indefatigable worker 
was this great Cremonese artist! for artist 
he was in the truest sense of the term. No 
other maker of violins laboured so hard to 
bring the form and capabilities of this in- 
strument to perfection. In Mr. Hart’s brief 
but accurate summary of the various forms 
and changes adopted by this maker at dif- 
ferent periods of his life, he says :— 


“Starting from the days when he left the work- 
shop of Nicholas Amati, we find him following 
implicitly in the footsteps of his master. About 
1686 he makes use of the more commendable 

ints of former years, adding others of great 

Saoaty and utility. Atthis period he begins to 
make his originality felt, until about the year 
1694, when he again gives forth fresh evidence of 
his power to create, as shown in the form known 
as the ‘long Strad.’” 
But the golden period of this maker com- 
menced about the year 1700. I believe most, 
if not all, of the best instruments of 
Stradiuarius were made after this period. 
Mr. Hart describes a very splendid violin 
made in 1714, which was named the 
“Dolphin,” from the richness and variety of 
the tints of the wood as seen through the 
exquisitely transparent varnish. 


“This violin,” says Mr. Hart, “ has long been re- 
garded by the chief connoisseurs in Europe as the 
chef dceuvre of Stradiuarius. From the days 
when it was in the possession of the Marquis de la 
Rosa to the present time, its beauty has excited 
the admiration of the fiddle-world.” 

If there is one other violin-maker whose 
instruments may dispute the palm with 
those of Stradiuarius, it is the well-known 
Joseph Guarnerius, who was born in 
Cremona in 1683. This famous maker was 
instructed by his cousin, Peter Guarnerius, 
whose style was modelled on that of Gaspard 
di Salo, and, although greatly improved 
upon by his talented pupil, the characteristics 
of the great Brescian maker are more or less 





observable in even his most perfect works. 
Like his great contemporary, Stradiu- 
arius, this remarkable ma” was constantly 
varying in the form and finish of his 
instruments. Many of his violins are 
roughly made and not always carefully 
finished, while others evince the most per- 
fect workmanship and the highest beauty in 
the character of the wood and varnish, while 
the outlines and form of the instruments are 
models of perfection. M. Fétis has divided 
the career of Guarnerius into three periods, 
the finest of his instruments being generally 
referred to the second. “In these,” says 
Mr. Hart, “‘ there culminates the most ex- 
quisite finish, a thorough artistic and original 
form, and the most beautiful material.” 
Among the illustrations in Mr. Hart’s book 
are figures of several fine violins by Joseph 
Guarnerius, but the most interesting of all 
is certainly that of Paganini’s instrument, 
which is a rare and splendid specimen of 
the later period of the maker. This famous 
instrument, left by its owner as a legacy to 
his native city, is in the museum of the 
Municipal Palace at Genoa. Mr. Hart gives 
a list of many other Italian makers, the 
most celebrated of whom are probably Carlo 
Bergonzi and Dominicus Montagnana, both 
pupils of Stradiuarius. Franciscus Rug- 
gerius, whose instruments are made some- 
what after the style of the Amatis, has pro- 
duced many fine violins, violas, and violon- 
cellos. Among the Venetians in the early 
part of the eighteenth century, Sanctus 
Seraphino is probably the most highly 
esteemed maker. His workmanship is gene- 
rally most exquisite, surpassed only by that 
of Stradiuarius himself. 

The French school of violin-making ap- 
pears to have consisted chiefly of a race of 
copyists or imitators, many of whom were 
more or less successful in imitating the 
works of the great Cremonese artists. 
Among the most worthy of note may be 
mentioned Nicholas Lupot, who, says Mr. 
Hart, “may be justly termed the ‘ French 
Stradiuarius.’” This excellent maker and 
conscientious man laboured unceasingly to 
imitate the works of his great predecessor, 
and according to Mr. Hart, who is very well 
acquainted with his instruments, “ the tone 
of Lupot’s violins improves yearly.” Among 
the most highly esteemed of the English 
makers, may be mentioned Barak Norman, 
whose instruments were mostly copies of the 
Brescian violins, &c., Benjamin Banks, of 
Salisbury, who is sometimes termed the 
“English Amati,’ and after these Forster, 
Duke, Dodd, and some others. The great 
English violoncellist, Robert Lindley, for 
many years played on a violoncello by 
Forster. 

The German school, properly speaking, 
does not appear to have been formed, or at 
least recognised as such, until long after the 
Italians at Brescia had become celebrated. 
Jacob Stainer, who was probably the most 
talented of his countrymen, travelled to 
Italy for instruction, and although to a great 
extent he altered the system of modelling 
which had long been in vogue in Germany, 
he was yet unable entirely to cast aside cer- 
tain peculiarities of construction which were 
common to the violin-makers of his country. 
This celebrated maker, who was born about 





1620, stands unquestionably at the head of 
the school of German violin-makers, and at 
one time his instruments were as highly 
esteemed as those of the principal Italians. 
Under Sections XIII. and XIV. of the 
volume under notice, “The Violin and its 
Votaries,” and “Sketch of its Progress,” 
much interesting and valuable information 
will be found. ‘The illustrations, which are 
admirably executed woodcuts from photo- 
graphs taken from the famous instruments 
themselves, contain accurate representations 
of many of the finest violins, &c., by most 
of the great Cremonese makers. The book 
is capitally written, being thoroughly read- 
able, and enlivened here and there by ap- 
propriate anecdotes, and much that bears 
specially on the subject of violin-making. 
There is no attempt at fine writing, but the 
enthusiasm of the author is here and there 
very evident, never obtrusively so, but well- 
intentioned and appropriate. Extensive as 
the subject undoubtedly is, the book is as 
nearly exhaustive as possible, far exceeding 
any previous attempt of the kind. The 
printing of the work reflects the greatest 
credit on the publishers, and the text is sin- 
gularly free from errors; and last, not least, 
among its merits, the index is copious and 
admirably arranged. W. H. Grarrann, 








MUSIC NOTES. 


Tuts evening Mr. Carl Rosa commences his season 
of English opera performances at the Princess's 
Theatre with the Marriage of Figaro. His com- 

any is a very strong one, including the names of 


‘Miss Rose Hersee, Miss Julia Gaylord, Miss Annie 


Carina, Miss Cora Stuart, Miss Josephine Yorke, 
Miss Lucy Franklein, Mrs. Aynsley Cook, Mdlle. 
Ostava Torriani, and Messrs. D. H. Bates, Nord- 
blom, Charles Lyall, F.C. Packard, Campobello, 
F. H. Celli, Ludwig, Aynsley Cook, Snazelle, 
Arthur Howell, and Santley. The return of the 
last-named gentleman to the stage will be a 
cause of much gratification to all who remem- 
ber his performances some few years since 
at Her Majesty's Opéra. Many of the other mem- 
bers of the company are well known in connexion 
with the English operas at the Crystal Palace, 
while report speaks highly of some of those whose 
names are new to London. The répertoire is 
announced to include, in addition to the Marriage 
of Figaro, the Bohemian Girl, Faust, Zampa, 
Maritana, The Water-Carrier (Cherubini’s Deux 
Journées in English), a new opera, The Porter of 
Havre, by Cagnoni, Martha, the Rose of Castile, 
and the Stege of Rochelle—this last being the work 
by which Balfe made his reputation in this 
country, and which has seldom, if ever, been 
heard here since its first production in 1835. An 
excellent band, led by Mr. Carrodus, and including 
the names of Messrs. Betjemann, Zerbini, KE. 
Howell, Reynolds, Svendsen, Malsch, Clinton, 
Hutchins, &c., is engaged; and Mr. Carl Rosa will 
be the conductor. No such promising scheme for 
English opera has been put forward in London for 
many years; and it is earnestly to be hoped that 
it will be supported as it deserves. 


On Tuesday last the first brick of the founda- 
tion of the new National Opera House on the 
Thames Embankment was laid by Mdlle. Titiens. 
Mr. Mapleson, the proprietor, Mr. Francis Fowler, 
the architect, and Mr. Webster, the contractor of 
the new building, were present at the ceremony. 


M. Vatpfso, whose successful début at the 
Opéra Comique, Paris, was recorded in these 
columns last week, has confirmed the favour- 
able impression produced on that occasion by his 
second appearance in La Dame Blanche. He has 
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now gone to Lyons for the coming season, but 
will return to Paris next April to play in Halévy’s 
LD’ Eclair. 


Tue recent meetings at Bayreuth for the re- 
hearsal of Wagner's great work still continue to 
be a leading “topic of interest in the German 
musical papers. Among the remarkable reports 
in civeulaiion is one to the effect that an enter- 
prising theatrical maneyer proposes to convert the 
great Rotunda of the Vienna Inter.ational Ex- 
hibition into an opera-house, and to produce 
there in 1877 the entire Nibel ngen Drame. 
He hopes to obtain the whole of the dresses, 
scene-y, &c., from Bayreuth for this purpose, and 
to obtain the assistance of the artists who will 
take part in the Bayreuth performances next year. 


For the coming performances of Wagner's 
Tristan und Isolde at. Vi ienna, Herr and “Frau 
Vogl, from Munich, whose names are inseparably 
connected with the principal parts, have been 
engaged. 


THE musical world at Leipzig is just sustaining 
a heavy loss in the departure of Herr Alfred Volk- 
land, the conductor of the “ Euterpe” and of the 
Bach Society. Herr Volkland has accepted a post 
as conductor at Basle, rendered vacant by the 
death of Herr Musikdirector Reiter, _ he enters 
upon his new duties on October 1. In him 
Leipzig loses one of her most competent and most 
enthusiastic artists, and it will be a difficult matter 
to fill his place. 


Franz Liszt is about, during this month, to 
pay a short visit to Leipzig, and he will on this 
occasion — one of his most recent compo- 
sitions (Elegy on the death of the Countess 
Muchanow, for piano, harmonium, harp, and vio- 
loncel'o) at a private matinée which is to be 
given in his honour at Bliithner’s Concert Saloon. 
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A SUPPLEMENT to DANIELL’S MIS- 
CELLANY BOOK CATALOGUE for 1875, containing a good 

Collection of MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, inctuding BOOKS of 
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MANCHESTER AQUARIUM. 
R. W. SAVILLE-KENT, F.L.S., F.GS., 


formerly of the British Museum and Brighton Aan uarium, now 
Curator of the Taanchester Aquarium, and under whose direction this 
the laraet existing inland undertaking of its kind has been entirely 
remodelled and brought to its pre.ent state of efficiency, will be at 
liberty, in December next, to accept an Appointment as CURAT 
General Manager, and Naturalist, to any similar Institution requir- 
ing on experienced and highly qualified officer to act in the above 
canacities. 

Lectures on Marine Natural History, Microscopic Demonstrations, 
Literary Notices of Accessions, &c., specially attended to the Ad- 
vertiser, who will further be in a position to bring to such institution 
with which he may effect an arrangement a st -ff of trained assistants, 
and thus secure to it unprecedented advantages from the outset. 
Highest credentials. — Address, or apply to, the =— ERTISER, at the 
Manchester Aquarium, A ‘ark, » 


[ J NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
SESSION, 1875-6. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE will commence 
on Monday. Octobe = 4. Introductory Lecture at 3 P.M., by Professor 
Corfield, M.A., M 

The SESSION “4 the FACULTY of ARTS and LAWS Goctpting 
the Department of the Fine Arts) will ly s Wag A Octobe 
Introductory Lecture at 3 P.M., by Prof. B. Kennedy, C. E. 
Introductory Lecture for the De artment of fine Arts on the same 
day, at 4.30 P.M., by Professor E. J. Poynter, A.R.A. 

The SESSION of the FACULTY of SCIENCE (including the 
Department of the Applied Sciences) will begin on Tuesday, October 5. 

The SCHOOL for BOYS between te ages of Seven and Sixteen will 
RE-OPEN on TUESDAY, September 21 

Prospectuses of the various Departments of the College, containing 
full information respecting Classes, Fees, Days and Hours of Attend- 
ance, &c., and Copies of the Regulations relating to the Entrance and 
other Exhibitions, Scholarships, and Prizes open to Competition by 
— of the several Faculties, may be obtained at the Office of the 

llege 

The Examination for the Medical Entrance Exhibitions, and also 
that for the Andrews Entrance Prizes (Faculties of Arts and Laws and 
of Science), will be held at the College on Septem and % 

The College is close to the Gower Street Station of the Metropolitan 
Railway, and only a few minutes’ walk from the Termini of the North- 
Western, Midland, and Great Norther Railways. 

HN ROBSON, B.A 
Secretary to the Council. 
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MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 
CLASSES are held at St. Bartholomew's Hospital in each year, for the 
convenience of gentlemen who are preparing for the Matriculation 
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LITERATURE. 


Spicilegium Ossoriense: A Collection of Original 
Letters and Papers Illustrative of the History 
of the Irish Church from the Reformation to 
the year 1800. By the Right Rev. Patrick 
Francis Moran, D.D., Bishop of Ossory. 
First Series, (Dublin: W. B. Kelly.) 


Tue documents in’ this volume almost ex- 
clusively bear upon matters of ecclesiastical 
interest; but many of them will be very 
welcome to all students of Irish history as a 
contribution to our scanty stock of mate- 
rials for the general history of the period 
over which they range. For a great portion 
of that period the Dublin Public Record 
Office does not contain a single State-paper. 
In the end of the sixteenth century and 
thronghout the seventeenth, it was the prac- 
tice of the Deputies, Lords-Justices, and 
other high officials to regard their corre- 
spondence, even on affairs of State, as 
private property, and to carry it away at the 
end of their term of office ; and, owing to this 
and other causes, not a trace of the official 
correspondence of these centuries is now to be 
found in what would be its natural de- 
pository. Some important portions of it 
are still preserved elsewhere in certain great 
private collections; but in the main it is 
irretrievably lost. Even public papers and 
official books which are traceable for a cer- 
tain time, some to which we find actual 
reference made towards the end of the 
seventeenth century, are now no longer dis- 
coverable. Of the books of the Privy 
Council—the records of the acts of that body 
which, as advising the Lord Deputy in all 
affairs of State, may be regarded as the 
governing authority of the country—but two 
chance volumes have escaped the general 
ruin. The whole series of Signet-Docquet 
books, which is known to have been 
complete in the year 1679, and which, 
although only in the nature of an in- 
dex, would at least have supplied a key 
to the subjects of the official correspon- 
dence of the seventeenth century, is now 
utterly lost. The actual letter-books of the 
same period, which were safe in Carte’s 
time, and which he had himself inspected 
from 1626 to 1676, have suffered a similar 
fate. All these papers, and series of papers, 
perished by a single casualty—a fire which 
in the year 1711 destroyed the Council- 
office, the office of the Surveyor-General, 
and other public offices then located in the 
Custom House on Essex Quay. 

In the same fire also, simultaneously with 
the official memorials of the Government, 
Were destroyed a large body of records illus- 








trating the interests and proceedings of the 
native Irish party—such as the records of 
the Supreme Council of the Kilkenny Con- 
federation from 1642 till 1650; the papers 
of the Discrimination Office, which embraced 
all the. evidence for distinguishing the 
*“‘innocency ” or “ nocency ” of the Irish in 
the war of 1641, and on which the decrees 
of the Athlone Commissioners regarding 
the transplantation to Connaught professed 
to be based; the books of the Court of 
Claims, relating to what may be called the 
New English Interest—that is, the adven- 
turers and soldiers, who by the Act of Set- 
tlement were secured in the grants which 
had been made to them by the Parliament 
of the Commonwealth; and many other 
analogous records, from the reign of James I. 
to the Revolution. 

It is the wholesale disappearance of this 
latter class of historical evidence that gives 
especial value to a collection such as that 
of the Spirilegiwm Ossoriense, which relates 
almost exclusively to the Irish, or at least 
to the Catholic, side of the history. For, as 
between the parties, this destruction of his- 
torical materials has by no means been im- 
partial. In the portion of the records which 
has escaped, the representation of the 
Catholic view is very scanty and imper- 
fect. Among the four or five great 
sources of original information which still 
remain, there is but one in which this 
view can be said to be represented at all—the 
great Carte collectionin the Bodleian Library. 
The State Papers in the London Public 
Record Office emanate almost exclusively 
from the English officials in Ireland. It is 
the same for the Carew Papers in the Lam- 
beth Library, if we except a few occasional 
intercepted native documents. And of these 
it must be said that they lose half their 
value and almost all their significance, in 
being found apart from all the circumstances 
in which they originated, and which might 
have furnished a clue to their interpretation. 
We may say the same of the scattered Irish 
documents in the various collections in the 
British Museum, as the Harleian, the Cot- 
ton, and the Lansdowne; and if the collec- 
tions of Trinity College, Dublin, be less ex- 
clusively English in their origin, they are 
hardly more admissible on that account as 
exponents of the Catholic history, having 
emanated for the most part from Protestant 
sources, and being often directly written in 
sustainment of Protestant interests. ; 

The biographer of the Duke of Ormonde, 
Thomas Carte, alone among the collectors 
of Irish documents, appears to have had the 
true instincts of a historical enquirer. It is 
not alone that, among the various branches 
of his enquiry into the history, he did not 
neglect the Catholic. It is plain both from 
his correspondence and from the persevering 
efforts which he made, that he regarded the 
memorials of the Catholic party not merely 
as of importance, but as of primary import- 
ance for the subject of his biography. And 
thus it will be found that, out of the whole 
range of Irish history since the Reforma- 
tion, there is not a single period the histo- 
rical materials of which approach so near to 
completeness as that comprised within the 
limits of Carte’s Life of the Duke of Ormonde; 
especially if Carte’s collections preserved in 





the Bodleian Library be supplemented by 
those Ormonde papers which still remain in 
the Castle of Kilkenny. 

Nevertheless, with all his industry and all 
his discrimination, Carte’s opportunities 
were chiefly confined to Irish and English 
sources ; and this is still more true of the 
other collectors to whom I have referred. 
Now, it must not be forgotten that for the 
strictly Catholic history of Ireland during 
the penal times, not the least important 
sources are to be sought abroad. The num- 
ber and rank of Irish refugees and other 
residents in foreign countries during these 
times, led to an extensive correspondence 
from home, communicating to these exiles 
intelligence regarding occurrences in Ire- 
land, and regarding the hopes, the views, and 
the intentions of the native party at home. 
Much of this correspondence has necessarily 
disappeared, but fragments of it, more or 
less considerable, are preserved in certaim 
ancient centres of resort for Irish refugees. 
abroad—in Spain, in the Low Countries, in 
France, and above all in Rome. For Irish 
ecclesiastical affairs especially, Rome may 
be looked to as the chief repository, not only 
in the official acts of the various Roman 
tribunals and offices relating to Ireland, but 
also in the reports regarding Irish affairs. 
forwarded to Rome by the agents of the 
Holy See in the several capitals, especially 
by the internuncio at Brussels, who was 
ordinarily the organ of intercommunication 
between Rome and Ireland. 

Now it is mainly from these foreign re- 
positories that the right reverend editor of 
the Spicilegium Ossoriense has drawn his 
materials. Dr. Moran has long devoted 
himself with praiseworthy industry to the 
investigation of the manuscript materials of 
Irish history, especially ecclesiastical his- 
tory ; and is already favourably known by 
several antiquarian and historical publica- 
tions, almost entirely based on original and’ 
unpublished documents. A few of the papers. 
in his present volume are derived from the 
Public Records in London and other Eng- 
lish collections ; but, in the main, they are 
the fruit of the editor’s researches abroad 
—in the Burgundian Library at Brussels, 
in the Irish College of Salamanca, in Milan, 
Florence, Naples, and, above all, Rome, not 
alone in the Vatican and the Propaganda, 
but also in the Library of St. Isidore’s, im 
that of the Irish College, in the Barberini 
Library, and in the domestic archives of 
other papal or cardinalitial families. 

It may be necessary, however, to guard 
the reader against a false estimate of the 
character of the papers in Dr. Moran’s col-- 
lection. It will probably contrast unfavour- 
ably with other historical collections to 
which the reader is accustomed. The papers 
do not form a connected series, detailing— 
as is done, for example, in the despatches of 
the Spanish or Venetian ambassadors con- 
tained in the Simancas Calendars of Mr. 
Bergenroth, or the Venetian Calendars of Mr. 
Rawdon Brown—the successive stages of 
the history of a particular transaction or a 
particular time. A few such sets of papers 
will be found among them, but in the main 
they are unconnected documents, often in 
a great degree formal and technical, some- 
times disclosing little more than a few 
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names or dates, and in general possessing 
but little of the literary interest, and the 
lifelike and dramatic character which so 
often forms the great attraction of these 
contemporary narratives of historical events. 
The Spicilegiwm Ossoriense, as the name im- 
plies, is purely a collection of “ gleanings.” It 
is confessedly, therefore, a book not of history, 
but of materials for history. But the value 
of such materials is relative ; and Dr. Moran’s 
gleanings are in a field the first harvest of 
which has been almost utterly lost, and can 
only be recovered in piecemeal by reverent 
explorers such as he. The fragments which 
he has recovered, therefore, are proportionally 
valuable; and, even when they may appear 
wanting in literary interest, and when they 
are in themselves baldest and most meagre, 
they will often serve to fill up an important 
gap in the existing annals, to fix an in- 
teresting date, to throw light on an obscure 
allusion, to supply a name or an office, and 
in various other ways to afford the links by 
which the chain of history may be brought 
into continuity. 

Among the earliest contents of Dr. Moran’s 
volume is a series of letters, to which we 
turned with special interest, as being the first 
literary relic we have ever met of the well- 
known blind archbishop of Armagh, Robert 
Wauchop, one of the first of the well-known 
“ Pope’s bishops” in Ireland, having been 
appointed to the see of Armagh by 
Paul III., contemporaneously with the no- 
mination of George Dowdall* by the King, 
Henry VIII. Wauchop was a native of 
Scotland and a scholar of the University 
of Paris, where, as well as afterwards at 
Rome, he attained, notwithstanding his 
blindness, the highest repute as a canonist 
and divine. According to the popular ac- 
count, his blindness was congenital and com- 
plete. Dr. Moran has taken somewhat from 
the marvellousness of the story by transcrib- 
ing the entry of his appointment in the Con- 
sistorial Acts,.which describes him not as 
blind, but only “debilitatem visus patientem ;” 
but there are many circumstances which go 
to show that this debility amounted to 
almost total want of sight. Notwithstand- 
ing this impediment, Wauchop rose to high 
official employment in the service of the 
Holy See. Before he took possession of the 
see of Armagh, and while he is still described 
as archbishop-elect, he was sent to Germany 
in 1540, as consultor of the Papal nuncio, 
Campeggio, at the religious conferences 
which were held between 1540 and 1542 at 
Worms, at Ratisbon, and at Spire; and he 
took an active part in the sessions of the 
Council of Trent during its first period, 
1545-7. He returned to Rome after the 
suspension of the Council, and Dr. Moran 
has discovered an entry in one of the Vati- 
ean indexes from which it appears that in 
1551 he was appointed Papal Legate for 
Ireland by Pope Julius III. He actually 
set ont for that country, but died upon the 
journey, at Paris, in the November of the same 
year. Unfortunately the letters recovered 
by Dr. Moran have no reference to Ireland. 
They are all written from Germany, at 
various dates, from November, 1540, to 








“* Dowdall alone appears in the series of Arch- 
bishops in Ware (I. 91), who ignores Wauchop alto- 
gether. 





April, 1547. They are of very considerable 
interest, however, as illustrating the earlier 
stages of those negociations for religious union 
in Germany, which had their final develop- 
ment in the well-known but ill-starred 
Interim of Augsburg. 

From this date down to the eve of the 
Revolution the papers all relate to Ireland, 
and the chronological succession is tolerably 
complete, although the papers themselves 
are of a very miscellaneous character. They 
number in all 272. The greater portion 
relate to the religious troubles of the time, 
and many of them supply new particulars 
of that painful history. It will be under- 
stood from what I have already said that 
they are all, without exception, written from 
the Catholic and Irish point of view; but 
even those readers of Irish history who may 
look upon such papers with most of jealousy 


and distrust, must recognise their value as’ 


at all events a necessary counterpoise to the 
existing preponderance of evidence from the 
opposite side, which is, to say the least, 
of an equally partisan character. I refer 
particularly to the papers regarding Arch- 
bishop Creagh (pp. 40-58); to a long 
report on the religious persecution under 
Elizabeth (pp. 82-99); to another for 
the year 1609, from the Superior of the 
Irish province of the Jesuits in that year; 
to a third in 1612, containing an ac- 
count of the execution of Bishop O’Da- 
vanny, of Down and Connor, at Dublin, in 
the February of that year, and a few shorter 
papers of the same class. It is only in 
these contemporary reports that one is able 
to realise the feeling of the native popula- 
tion such as it then existed ; and the student 
of the State Papers on the Plantation of 
Ulster which are found in the Public 
Record Office, dealing with the subject, 
as they do, purely on political and econo- 
mical grounds—looking at it solely from 
the English point of view, and ignoring 
altogether the rights as well as the feelings 
of the displanted natives—will find himself 
in an entirely new atmosphere when he 
opens an “‘ Account of the present State of 
Ireland sent by the Archbishop of Cashel, 
some Fathers of the Society of Jesus, and 
other grave Persons, this Year, 1612, to the 
Superiors of the Irish Seminaries in Spain” 
(p. 119). This account was written just as 
the Plantation had been completed, and 
while the feeling with which it was received 
by the displanted Irish was still in its first 
freshness. It is true that it is scanty 
in details; that it contains few specific 
facts ; and that it is too declamatory and too 
vague to supply the materials of a connected 
counter-statement ; but these very charac- 
teristics themselves belong to the history of 
the time. They have value at least as 
an expression of feeling. In the ring of 
these outpourings of indignation and despair, 
wild and almost inarticulate as they often 
are, we realise somewhat of the actual feel- 
ing of the population—an element of which 
no account, or very little, is taken in the 
narrative of the English authorities. 

It is instructive, for example, in contrast 
with Sir John Davys’s eulogies of the mild 
and enlightened government of James I., and 
with hiscomplacent panegyric of the profound 
wisdom and statesmanship of the Statute of 








Wards, the Commission of Defective Titles, 
the Conversion of Irish Tenures, &., to study 
the picture of these and the kindred mea. 
sures of the period, as it is drawn by the 
contemporary exponents of the native 
view :— 

“ The native and Catholic magistrates and other 
ministers of justice have been deposed from their 
offices and declared ineligible for any other under 
Government, for refusing to take the oath of the 
supremacy of the King over the Church, and ab- 
senting themselves from the sacrilegious meetings 
of the heretics; others are in prison, and the lives 
of many run a great risk. Cruel edicts have been 
published against the Catholics, and particularly 
against the alumni of the foreign seminaries, 
their parents, relations, and friends, and all such 
as contribute to their education. In opposition to 
the [foreign] colleges, the heretics have estab- 
lished various schools ; though till lately they had 
closed the door of all such establishments, and 
have placed heretical masters in them, to corrupt 
the children from their tender infancy. 

“ As to the noblemen and gentlemen, they annoy 
them in many ways, inspecting their written titles, 
and raising difficulties and objections to them, no 
matter how legally they may be drawn up, that 
they may by this means and through vile calum- 
nies deprive them of their lands and possessions ; 
and whoever does not submit to this must take 
out new writings, made to the taste of the here- 
tics, and subject to a thousand penalties and nulli- 
ties. Openly and without disguise they seize the 
lands of many who can prove the long possession 
of them by their ancient Irish families; and if 
they spare their lives they think they show them 
great mercy, though they condemn them to exile, 
and prohibit their return under penalty of death” 
(p. 120). 

In the last sentence of this extract lies 
the key to the relative positions of contem. 
porary parties in Ireland, which is commonly 
forgotten by the modern historian, and to the 
feelings with which they mutually regarded 
each other, of which few English writers 
before Mr. Goldwin Smith ever cared to take 
account. What history coldly deals with 
as a study of the past, is here seen face to 
face, and in actual conflict. On the one 
side appear pride of race still unsubdued, 
undiminished consciousness of right, fidelity 
to religion unweakened, inextinguishable 
hatred of the foreigner. On the other, 
ancient rights of family, of race, and of im- 
memorial possession are absolutely ignored ; 
the sole ultimate test of affairs is conquest. 
What the one party claims as indefeasible 
right, the other, if it yields at all, takes 
credit for, as indulgence and mercy. What 
the one side proposes as measures of ame- 
lioration, in the interest of “ civility” and 
law, has for the other but one end and 
object, the destruction of the Irish race, and 
the abasement or extinction of the religion 
of Ireland :— 


“ The object of the English in all these injuries 
is no other but to destroy the spirit and energy of 
the Irish, and to compel them to become fugitives 
and leave their lands, or remaining, to make them 
crouch in subjection like slaves, and thus root out 
the Catholic faith. To this end they closed all 
the schools and places of study, exiling or mur- 
dering those who taught in them, if ecclesiastics ; 
removed the magistrates, prohibited the lawyers 
from pleading; and substituted in place of all 
these, not persons better qualified, but the scum 
of society, who one and all rob the Christians, 
and in many instances murder them; so that not 
only are the gallows crowded with Christians, but 
even the trees are loaded with them—the lasting 
proof of the mad hatred and cruel tyranny of their 
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enemies. All this, though occurring daily, is more 
marked at the Quarter Sessions, where they thus 
unish those who have committed no other crime 
at that of harbouring priests in their houses” 
(p. 121). 

Considered specially in relation to the his- 
tory of the Catholic Church in Ireland, these 

pers will render good service in supplying 
gaps in the succession of bishops and vicars- 
apostolic—an office occasionally substituted 
for that of bishops during the troubles and 
perils of the penal time in Ireland. The 
editor has collected industriously, from all 
available official sources in Rome, every 
allusion to such appointments. For the 
latter years of James I. especially, and 
the first fifteen years of Charles I., during 
which the home records are absolutely 
blank, every fragment is precious. He has 
put together also some curious papers re- 

ing the Catholic missions of the Scot- 
tish Highlands during the same period. 

The great mass of his documents, however, 
belong to the important period from 1641 
to the Revolution, and they will be found to 
serve aS a running supplement, not only to 
the State Papers of the Public Record Office, 
but also to the documents collected avowedly 
in the Irish interest by Belling, Ponce, De 
Burgo, and others. In this period also the 
mass of the papers relate to ecclesiastical 
affairs, and they clear up much that is 
obscure in the history of the Irish Church 
during the Civil War and the Restoration, 
Of the date of the Commonwealth—the 
blankest period in the annals of Ireland— 
the collection contains nearly a hundred 
documents; almost as many belong to the 
less bloody but hardly less disastrous time 
of the Restoration ; and nearly all are accom- 
panied by historical or biographical notices 
of the writers or the circumstances, for the 
most part derived from manuscript sources, 
and containing many new and interesting 
particulars. 

Limited as is the circle of readers who 
may appear to be directly interested in this 
particular branch of the study, it is hardly 
possible to doubt the success of this first 
instalment of the Spicilegiwm Ossoriense. 
Independently of those to whom it appeals 
by sympathy and association, it will be ac- 
ceptable to the general student of Irish 
history for the promise which it gives of 
further and more important contributions 
to a branch of the history of Ireland 
hitherto comparatively neglected. 

C. W. Russe... 








Prussia’s Representative Man. 
and W. Newton. 
Co., 1875.) 


At a time when all intelligent friends of 
civil and religious liberty are desirous of 
saying all the evil of Prussia they honestly 
can, the title of this interesting monograph 
is liable to be misunderstood. It might be 
thought that Heinrich von Kleist was 
selected as a representative of Prussia be- 
cause when he was a ladies’ lecturer he 
bullied his class ; because his literary method 
1s characterised by what an admirer might 
call fidelity and a critic ferocity ; and because 

literary aims are all subordinated to a 
more or less disinterested servility to the 


By F. Lloyd 
(London: Triibner & 








House of Brandenburg. But whatever else 
the representative Prussian may be, he is 
efficient, which is precisely what Kleist was 
not. He entered the Prussian army and 
left it in the only time when it was useless. 
After this he travelled and became hypochon- 
driacal because he could find no career to 
suit him, and because he was living on his 
capital : he wrote several plays and stories : 
sank into destitution: agreed to kill a lady 
who fancied she had an incurable disease, 
and so provided himself with an unusually 
picturesque excuse for suicide. The arrange- 
ment was carried out at a pretty village near 
Potsdam, after the forlorn couple had indited 
some high-flown and well-worded adieux, 
and consumed a great quantity of ram— 
apparently without payment. 

It is Kleist’s literary method which 
has attracted the authors of the work 
before us, which consists of a Life of 
Kleist based upon Schmidt’s, translations 
of Kohlhaas and Prince Frederick of Hom- 
burg, and a long and very clever in- 
troduction on the history of Europe, with 
three elaborate appendices. The first ex- 
cites a little surprise, because, as the authors 
regard the history of Europe as a prepara- 
tion for the advent of the Prussian State and 
of Kleist’s plays, it is odd that the process 
should have excited and sustained so much 
intelligent interest. It is quite true, as the 
authors point out, that the Prussian State 
seems to be organised for permanence, and 
that the habit of caring for the future makes 
its processes more powerful in various ways 
than the habit of caring exclusively for the 
present; but they have not remarked that 
the habit of systematically sacrificing the 
immediate to the permanent empties life of 
every pleasure but that of trampling upon 
others, and that the sluttish geniality of 
temperament which prevents Saxony from 
being a danger to Europe, and makes Dresden 
so much happier a city than Berlin, has not 
hindered the Saxon administration from 
being as efficient as the Prussian for all 
desirable purposes. It is also true that 
there was something wanting in the literary 
art of Goethe and Schiller: that they con- 
structed poems too much out of the ideas 
and theories which had arisen in their 
minds after delibetate reflection on history 
and other poems. It is further true that if 
something more free and spontaneous was 
desired, it was easier to do what the Roman- 
ticists did, and turn out the fancy to play 
almost at random among the shadows of 
the past, than to do what Kleist did, and 
treat exciting subjects selected for their 
actuality with a naked sobriety suitable 
to a classical police-report. On the other 
hand, it is to be remembered that the later 
stages of a literature are not necessarily 
an advance on the earlier, that it was 
not Goethe’s fault or Schiller’s that they 
went too much upon reflection. Philo- 
sophical reflection is the best food for the 
imagination of artists who cannot feed upon 
a worthy national life, and the national life 
of Germany hasalways been a poor thing since 
the Popes spoilt such chance as the Germans 
had of thriving under the house of Hohen- 
staufen. With all their inevitable shortcom- 
ings, Schiller and Goethe were far superior to 
their continuators, and of these the Roman- 





ticists were really much more influential and 
more fruitful as well as more enjoyable than 
Kleist, for after all the value of a work of 
art is not measured in any way by the diffi- 
culty of producing it. Few things can be 
more difficult than to write a classical police- 
report on the case of an imaginary insurgent 
more than two centuries old (and the case 
of Kohlhaas, as reported by Kleist, is, to a 
great extent, imaginary), but, except in 
Prussia (and even there, to judge by Heyse), 
it is possible to find less unwholesome 
subjects, sufficiently stimulating to repay 
treatment better. Nor has Kleist attained 
the best that is possible to a writer whose 
unfortunate environment or more unfortunate 
temperament compels him to diet a diseased 
imagination as soberly as he can on the 
garbage of crude passion and crude pain 
realised with as much conformity as possible 
to the prosaic conditions of actual life. The 
reticence and irony of Mérimée make his 
stories less repulsive and not less moving, 
and Heyse, whom one would have expected 
to see claimed more emphatically as a con- 
tinuator of Kleist, at least often gives one 
the opportunity of saying to the moment, 
“Stay, thou art fair! ”’ as we follow to seek 
a refuge from the commonplace. 

The Appendices deal respectively with 
“Science and Polytheism,” with ‘ Genius” 
and with “ Extent,” and are, upon the whole, 
more difficult and less attractive than the 
introduction. The writers are occupied al- 
most exclusively with deductions from the 
contrast between the series of concrete 
changes which make up the life of man 
and the world, and the obstinate disposi- 
tion of men to name some abstraction from 
the results of change for reverence as a 
permanent cause of all future changes, and 
with illustrations of the unfamiliar and un- 
acceptable conception of an objective measure 
of excellence in the extent and permanence 
of the changes which the excellent person 
sets up and enables to be maintained ; of 
course the method has the advantage of pre- 
cision, as one can judge well of the momen- 
tum of a stone thrown into a pond by the 
splash it makes at first and the time the 
pond takes to get smooth again. And the 
authors are aware that precision of this kind 
is disagreeable, and regard it as essentially 
an open question whether the direction of 
the intellectual and social movement at a 
given epoch should be in the hands of the 
two classes who can deal effectively with the 
concrete—the scientific who aim at pre- 
cision without regard to their own wishes 
or those of others, or in those of the religious 
or poetical, whose wishes are in accordance 
with the general tendency of things, and so 
guide themand enable them to guide others in 
advance of the results of verifiable inference 
based upon precise observation. Of course 
the question is depressing, and in general 
the writers seem more depressed by their 
conscientious exertion in pursuit of ideas 
than exhilarated by the ideas they have 
attained, which perhaps is a not unnatural 
result of the pains they have taken to begin 
their own thinking at the very latest point 
reached by the thought of others. It will 
be pleasant to meet them again when they 
feel they have earned the right to trust them- 
selyes; more especially if they have found a 
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happier subject than Kleist, though it would 
be ungrateful to them not to admit that 
Kleist’s two principal works, which they 
have introduced to the English public, are 
both well worth reading. G. A. Simcox. 











A Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles. 
By the Rev. W. Denton, M.A. Vol. I. 
(London: George Bell & Sons, 1874.) 


WE are disposed to think that this book 
would have been better if it had been more 
limited in its scope. The historical and 
critical portion cannot be considered satis- 
factory, and would probably have been better 
omitted. The author passes his judgment 
upon the writings of the German critical 
school, but he does not seem to have con- 
sulted any recent.critical writer of import- 
ance, except Dr. Davidson. We can hardly, 
indeed, help suspecting that he is ignorant 
of German; for though he lays it down that 
the student ‘“‘ who has the volumes of Bishop 
Wordsworth and Dr. Hackett on his shelves, 
has little to learn from the volumes of 
Olshausen, of Meyer, of Zeller, of Baum- 
garten, or of Stier;’’ yet when we come to 
refer to the ‘‘list of authors quoted,” the 
names of Meyer and Zeller do not appear 
upon it at all, and the other three writers only 
in the Ediaburgh translation. If Mr. Denton 
will wait for the appearance of Meyer’s Com- 
mentary on the Acts in the series recently 
begun by Messrs. Clark, we think he will 
agree with us that it would have been far 
better not to touch upon historical or critical 
questions at all than to deal with them so 
inadequately. 

But supposing this omission made, the 
book would still have had a_ sufficient 
raison détre. It might have been called 
a “Collection of Homiletical Notes from 
various Sources.” This it is, much more 
than a commentary in the strict sense, histo- 
rical, critical, or philological. Mr. Denton has 
made a study of the mediaeval divines, and 
of those, both Catholic and Protestant, who 
flourished at the era of the Reformation, and 
he has put together with considerable skill a 
running commentary made up out of these 
notes, with those of English writers upon the 
Acts and a sparse contingent from the Con- 
tinental moderns. However, the larger por. 
tion seems to be drawn from the sources first 
mentioned,especially fromthe Jesuitical school 
of the early part of the seventeenth century. 
Those who wish to know what these writers 
have to say—or, in other words, how much 
can be read into Scripture by ingenious and 
devout minds—will find copious materials 
in the work before us. For ourselves, we 
confess, it is a relief to turn to a commenta- 
tor like Bengel, Meyer, or De Wette, whose 
first object is to understand the text of 
Scripture, and who expounds it tersely and 
with precision. 

As we have mentioned De Wette, perhaps 
we may be allowed to express our concur- 
rence in the complaint made by Dr. Dickson 
in his preface to the translation of Meyer 
On the Romans, of the way in which that 
work has been dealt with in the very able 
and very perverse edition of it prepared by 
Dr. Overbeck. A “Short Commentary ” 
ought to be short—which the original was, 


it is surely only right that a posthumous 
edition of a eelebrated and highly charac- 
teristic work should be committed to the 
care of one who was in substantial agree- 
ment with the author, and who would not 
accompany the text with a running fire of 
counter-argument or “correction.” Why 
should not Dr. Overbeck have written a 
separate commentary of his own ? 

W. Sawpay. 








MODERN GREEK MYTHOLOGY. 

MeXérn eri rov Biov rev vewrépwy "EXAjvur, 
tro N. I. Modirov: Vol. I. NeoedAnver) 
Mufodoyia: Part 2. (Athens: Wilberg.) 


Tus volume is an instalment of M. Polites’ 
book on Modern Greek Mythology, which 
again forms part of a larger work on the life 
of the modern Greeks. The ground which 
it covers is much the same as that occupied 
by M. Bernhard Schmidt in his excellent 
work Das Volksleben der Neugriechen und das 
Hellenische Alterthum, which we have pre- 
viously noticed (see Acapemy for 1872, 
vol. iii. p. 41); the sources of the two works 
are also for the most part identical, though 
M. Polites gives additional extracts here 
and there from modern Greek authorities; 
but these additions are fewer than might 
have been expected, owing to Schmidt’s 
intimate acquaintance with Greek perio- 
dicals. If at first sight we feel this to be a 
little disappointing, we ought in fairness to 
remember that this book is written prima- 
rily for Greeks, and we have no right to 
object if the same, or nearly the same, 
materials are produced in another form. 
M. Polites has, at all events, a claim to be 
heard independently, because he had pre- 
viously collected stories which illustrate 
this subject, and had published them in 
various magazines. He also introduces a 
very full citation of ancient and mediaeval 
Greek authorities, as well as others from 
Western Europe, for purposes of compa- 
rison, and shows great knowledge of the 
modern literature of stories, legends, and 
superstitions in various languages. : 

The part of his work which now lies before 
us relates mainly to the ideas of the people 
on destiny, and on the state of the dead. 
This part of the subject is very fully treated 
by Schmidt, but now and then the present 
book gives us additional details. Thus it is 
well known that in various parts of Greece 
the Fates (Mvipat) are still regarded with a 
superstitious reverence, that they are con- 
sidered to preside especially over marriage 
and childbirth, as they were also in ancient 
times, and that offerings are made, and in- 
vocations addressed to them. But the fol- 
lowing curious custom in the island of Melos 
has not, if we remember right, been men- 
tioned before. There St. Catherine is re- 
quested to intercede with the Fates, some- 
what in the same way as among the Mirdite 
Albanians Our Lord is requested to intercede 
with St. Nicolas. On November 25, the 
Festival of St. Catherine, the unmarried 
women are accustomed to offer to the saint 
cakes of flour and salt, the ingredients for 
which have to be obtained from three women, 
who must be married, but only once married 
(novosrégavac). Each votary eats one of 


sleep, after reciting a mysterious and enig. 
matical song, in which she begs St. Cathe. 
rine to visit the gold and silver well, where 
the Fates of Fates (Moipa: rv Mower) abide, 
and if her destiny is propitious, to desire it 
to come and find her. Then, as what she 
has eaten is likely to make her feel thirsty 
in her sleep, the man of whom she dreams 
as bringing her water to drink is to be her 
future husband. 

Among the most instructive of the modern 
Greek superstitions are those which relate 
to the state after death. Thus, M. Polites, 
quoting from Morosi, tells us of a dirge sung 
by the Greeks in the district of Otranto, in 
South Italy, in which the dead are repre. 
sented as making enquiries of those who 
come to them from the upper world as to 
the condition of their relations, A mother 
beseeches her child who is lately dead to 
tell her how he passes his time. He replies, 
‘“T found my father here, and he took me by 
the hand : and how many others did I meet! 
they formed a great company ; and all ques. 
tioned me about their families, and the 
mothers about their children.” The same 
idea occurs repeatedly in the ballads of 
Greece proper, and we find it also existing 
in ancient times, as in the Hecuba, where 
Euripides represents Polyxena before her 
death as asking Hecuba what message she 
should bear for her to Hector and Priam. 
Similarly, from the idea that the shades may 
be in want of food, we find attempts made to 
convey presents to them by the agency of 
those who are on their way to the world of 
spirits; as where Mr. Newton tells us, in his 
Discoveries in the Levant, that one day when 
the body of a young girl was lying in a 
church waiting to be interred, a woman was 
seen slipping a quince into its bosom, and 
when questioned, she confessed that she had 
secreted it there in hopes that the dead girl 
might convey it to her own son, who had 
died about three weeks before. Even mar. 
riage is not supposed to be excluded in 
Hades, as may be seen from the following 
song from Passow’s collection, in which a 
son consoles his parents for his death by say- 
ing that he will wait for them below, but at 
the same time enjoins them when they come 
to bring with them the lady of his choice, 
that he may marry her there :—. 

“ Tovsig pou pé AuTEiorE 
Otére Oa zoSaivw* 
arov Gon Karepuivw 
Kk’ ixei og Kaprepw. 
ipere OE pald oac 
éxsivn 70d ‘yaTrodcu, 
oroy Kéapo Orav Zovsa, 
pe’ abzn va vupgevde.” 

No one who reads through a collection of 
Greek ballads on the subject of death, can 
fail to be struck with the extreme rarity of 
the mention of future rewards and punisb- 
ments. Hades, or, as it often called, Tar- 
tarus, is a dismal place enough, being 
represented, like the lowest Inferno of 
Dante, as stiff with ice ; but it is the common 
abode of good and bad alike. M. Polites has 
brought together the few passages where ® 
distinction is implied. In one of these a man 
obtains from Christ and the Saints permis- 
sion to use the keys of Paradise, that he may 
see the dead. He sees on the left hand the 
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bags in their hands, immersed in pitch, 
while on the right hand are the poor, 
standing in the warm sunlight, bearing 
lighted lamps. It is noted with regard to 
this, that the idea of the two companies 
being in the same place, but separated from 
one another, proceeds from the heathen 
mythology, as does also the name Tartarus, 
and the river of fire, called Phlegethon. 
But our author points out that the popular 
ideas of the Greeks on the subject of future 
punishment are mainly derived from monkish 
fancies, unknown to the Fathers of the 
Church, which have been handed down in 
certain books that are widely circulated 
among the people, of which the ‘Aroxaduyic 
ric Ilavayiag, or description of the descent 
of the Virgin into Hades, under the conduct 
of the archangel Michael, is the most 
popular. It is also remarkable that, though 
the doctrine of Purgatory is not received by 
the Eastern Church, the belief in it is often 
found among the Greek people. Thus the 
Mainotes, who inhabit the ancient district of 
Taenarum, believe that the archangel Michael 
descends at intervals into the dark caverns of 
that promontory, to bring up from thence 
the souls of those whose sins God has for- 
given. The ancient belief that there was an 
entrance to the inferiial regions at that point, 
which reappears in this superstitious fancy, 
is also found in other forms. La Guilletiére, 
in the seventeenth century, mentions that it 
was believed in Maina that the Devil used to 
come out from thence in the shape of a dog, 
that he might go hunting. And Pouqueville 
relates that the caves of Taenarum were 
haunted by vampires, which the archangel 
Michael casts down into Tartarus, when men 
offer prayers to him. 

Many other curious stories relating to the 
popular beliefs of the Greeks will be found 
im this volume, the source of some of which 
is to be traced to the Middle Ages, while 
others almost unmistakeably point to a clas- 
sical origin. On this legacy of paganism 
M. Polites dwells, not without a feeling of 
national pride. “The Christian religion,” he 
says, ‘has in no wise succeeded in stifling or 
rooting out the remains which have survived 
of Hellenic polytheism. Soagreeable to the 
spirit of the Hellenic people, so ineradicable 
are the ancient traditions !”’ 

H. F. Tozer. 








Travels in Portugal. By John Latouche, 
with Illustrations by the Right Hon. T. 
Sotheron Estcourt. (London: Ward, 
Lock, & Tyler, 1875.) 


Taat two books upon Portugal should have 
appeared in the same season seems to show 
that a country too long neglected is at 
length attracting the attention it deserves. 
Fair Lusitania, reviewed in these columns a 
few months ago, has been quickly followed 
by Mr. Latonche’s Travels, which the earlier 
publication had not rendered superfluous. 
In fact, except that they deal with the same 
country, the two books have scarcely a cha- 
racteristic in common. Lady Jackson kept 
to the cities and beaten tracks, and the most 
attractive features of her book are those 
supplied by the artist and binder; Mr. 
Latouche, on the other hand, went far afield, 
saw what tourists never see, and the merits 








of the book are all his own. But it is, per- 
haps, scarcely fair to suggest a eomparison 
between the two volumes, for Portugal is a 
country which does not reveal its chief beau- 
ties to the tourist, and we doubt whether a 
lady, even in these independent days, would 
care to encounter the difficulties which ne- 
cessarily belong to genuine travel. 

Mr. Latouche’s first qualification for the 
task was a thorough acquaintance with the 
language—no mean acquirement, as it is 
about the most crabbed in Europe—his next, 
the possession of a good horse, an English 
saddle, and a pair of pistols. Thus equipped, 
he felt himself, as the proverb says, “‘ a ser- 
vant to no man,” and being apparently as 
much master of his time as of his move- 
ments, he was able to make his way leisurely 
and observantly through both the byways 
and the highways of Portugal. By these 
means he became acquainted with the inner 
life of the people, and the pictures which he 
draws of their habits and modes of thought 
and speech bear on them the impress of 
truth. Summing up his experiences, Mr. 
Latouche says :— 

“T have found plenty to criticise in some phases 
of the Portuguese character, and I have, perhaps, 
too much followed the humour of the day in being 
over scant of approbation. Nevertheless, writing 
now calmly and at a distance of time and place, 
and summing up the character of a peo le whom 
I may claim to have studied carefully, I can find 
little but good to say of them. The bent of the 
nation is a sound, honest heart. Portugal is 
essentially an agricultural country, and in the 
country districts a fairly high standard of honesty 
and morality prevails. If this standard is not so 
universally reached in the towns, it is rather the 
inferior tradesman and the loafers in the streets 
who fail to have quite persuaded themselves that 
‘honesty is a good policy.’ Among such people 
to say of a man that he is ‘ mutto fino,’ very 
sharp, is high praise, and the expression comprises 
some very sharp practice indeed. ... On the 
other hand, to say of a countryman that he is a 
‘pé de boi,’ is to pay him the greatest of compli- 
ments. Literally ‘an ox-foot,’ it, of course, 
means that he is a steady, true man, slow to make 
a promise, but sure to keep it. These two pro- 
verbial phrases tell their own story.” 


Although Mr. Latouche has here quoted 
two popular sayings, it would be a mistake 
to suppose that the Portuguese have that 
fondness for proverbs which the Spaniards 
evince. In truth the neighbours have very 
few points in common, and, as has been well 
said, the two nations, though in such close 
contact, can never naturally coalesce ; “ they 
are like two men sitting back-to-back, who 
will never turn their heads.” There has 
always been an idea of unity in Portugal, 
which has never shown itself conspicuously 
in Spain :— 

“Like some chemical substances which cry- 
stallise ina great single mass, while others forma 
hundred crystals, each coherent and perfect in 
itself, Portugal has always been a nation, though 
a small one; Spain always virtually, even under 
its most despotic rulers and at its greatest, an 
agglomeration of municipalities.” 

We are disposed to think that the smaller 
country contains the larger amount of inte- 
resting features. Its fawna and flora deserve 
careful study, and it must have been a dis- 
appointment to Mr. Latouche to have quitted 
Portugal without having seen a wolf, alive 
or dead. En revanche, he had heard stories 





without number, not only of savage en- 
counters with the beast, but of more deadly 
struggles with the lobis-homem, for the belief 
in the Loup-garou prevails in Portugal, and 
is of a peculiarly hideous type. 

The folk-lore of Portugal, if duly ex- 
amined, would probably furnish some rare 
curiosities, and we should expect to find in 
it many traces of the Orientalism which 
shows itself in the customs and habits of 
the people. The socco worn by both men 
and women is identical with the slipper to 
be seen in the bazaars of Cairo and Da- 
mascus ; in the gold ornaments worn by the 
women the forms are of Arab design, and the 
crescent and circle are the most usual com- 
binations ; the earthenware utensils and the 
whole economy of the kitchen are thoroughly 
Eastern, and if a bystander were to express 
a hope that the cooking would turn out well, 
the cook would probably reply, “ Oxala, 
men amo ”—‘ would to Allah it may, my 
master! ”’ 

At Braganza Mr. Latouche was greatly 
struck with the marked Hebrew type of face 
in the inhabitants, and this leads him just 
to open one of the most interesting, but least 
creditable, pages in Portuguese history. 
We think he is wrong in supposing that the 
number of Jews expelled in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries has been overstated, 
for in Lindo’s little-known History docu- 
mentary evidence is adduced which places 
the matter beyond doubt. What Spain and 
Portugal gained by such a policy it is hard to 
see; it is less difficult to estimate what they 
must have lost by the exodus of citizens who 
became the colonists of Leghorn, and largely 
contributed to the wealth and importance of 
the Venetian States. It is from one of the 
families which at that period established it- 
self in Venice that Mr. Disraeli descends. 

Mr. Latouche, in spite of his affection 
for the Portuguese, is bound to confess that 
their literature at the present day is con- 
temptible. Journalism is conducted in a 
manner peculiar to the country, and it is 
impossible to find an unfriendly literary 
critique in a Portuguese paper, for the 
simple reason that the reviewer is always 
and avowedly in the -pay of the author. 
Art of every kind is at a low ebb, and the 
traveller will have to content himself with 
viewing such relics of ancient skill as the 
vandalism of the last century has spared. 
The beautiful repoussé work, the old point- 
lace, the massive carved furniture of earlier 
and better times may still be met with in 
unfrequented places, but we fear the col- 
lector is likely to be disappointed if he seeks 
them in Oporto, though Mr. Latouche says 
that even there amethysts and opals of 
enormous size could be purchased a few 
years ago for trifling sums. We have said 
nothing of the antiquities, Roman and me- 
diaeval, with which Portugal abounds; 
nothing of the beauties of scenery which 
Mr. Latouche so ably describes, nor have we 
given our readers a specimen of the quiet: 
humour which pervades nearly every page 
of this entertaining book. Space will only 
allow us to add that those who read Mr. 
Latouche’s Travels when they first appeared 
in the New Quarterly Magazine will be glad 
to possess them in a permanent form, and 
these who now make acquaintance with 
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them for the first time will derive an 
amount of pleasure from their perusal which 
few books of similar character afford. 
Should a second edition be published, the 
addition of a good map would greatly in- 
crease the utility of the book. 

Cuares J. Ropinson. 








The Age of Pericles. By W. Watkiss Lloyd. 
(London: Macmillan & Co., 1875.) 


In this very remarkable book Mr. Lloyd has 
taken up the most brilliant and yet, per- 
haps, the least known period of real Greek 
history, and has endeavoured to give a 
complete picture, not only of the politics, 
but of the arts of Greece between the Per- 
sian and Peloponnesian wars. He has 
studied the sources most conscientiously, 
and may fairly be said to have accomplished 
a task hitherto very imperfectly performed. 
The great detail with which he treats the 
developments of art under Pericles is parti- 
cularly welcome to those who long for some 
knowledge on this neglected side of Greek 
history. His political judgments are calm 
and moderate, but he has been too careful 
in veiling his allusions to modern parallels, 
which are always instructive, and which 
often bring out the point of a complicated 
discussion in ancient days, by showing 
clearly the principles involved and the issues 
at stake. He has also been much too 
sparing in citing his modern authorities ; 
indeed, he seems to have some sort of 
affectation of citing the Greek originals 
only, though a reference to a modern stan- 
dard work would certainly be more profit- 
able to the reader, and might even some- 
times be a fairer statement of his own 
authority. 

Thus, in his chapter on Greek music 
—which, by the way, is by no means 
clear, though containing many wise and 
fruitful remarks—he might have cited Mr. 
Chappell and General Perronet in his foot- 
notes, instead of merely acknowledging his 
obligations to them generally, while their 
citations from Gaudentius and Aristoxenus 
appear in his foot-notes. Indeed, he seems 
to me not to have advanced nearly so far as 
Mr. Chappell, and to have missed some of that 
author’s most important discoveries. He is 
not consistent in his use of grave and acute 
(cf. pp. 221 and 225 of 2nd vol.), and while 
he in one place says that music without 
words was not intelligible to the Greeks (IT. 
p. 241), he quotes in another (p. 238) 
Plato’s vehement attack upon the immoral 
tendency of instrumental music—a strange 
anger in Plato, and one which requires still 
to be discussed. On the other hand he has 
been the first clearly to appreciate the small 
value of the subtleties preserved to us in 
Aristoxenus and other theorists, when we 
desire to estimate the practical attainments 
of Greek musicians. 

I will proceed to notice some other points 
which seem to me to require revision. There 
is considerable inaccuracy in his Greek 
proper names, which can hardly be explained 
on any theory. Thus we have Lebadea, 
Haliartia, Thuriwm, Mt. Parne, Crotona, the 
Mycenians, and even the Median Cyrus, which 
no Greek historian should have said without 
declaring his adhesion to Mr. Bosanquet’s 





curious theory. He speaks (II. 325) of the 
Megarians being excluded from the market 
of Athens, which looks very like a mistrans- 
lation of Thuc. I. 139, év @ eipnro abrove 
BH xpHOa roic Aupéa, K.7.r., pnde TH ArruH 
ayop¢g. This means io use Attica as a market, 
and does not refer primarily to Athens, but 
to the well-known frontier market-places, 
the tgopiat a&yopai to which Demosthenes 
alludes (in Aristocr. § 37). I know that 
the Megarian and Boeotian in Aristophanes’ 
Acharnians speak of Athens as their market- 
place, but I am sure that they commonly 
called Attica Athens, as being inhabited by 
Athenian citizens. In almost every other 
case, the territory of a city was called 
by the city’s name; hence the inaccuracy of 
these people, which Aristophanes reproduces. 

In discussing the expulsion of aliens from 
Attica by Pericles—a very excellent discus- 
sion—he might have noticed that Pericles is 
known to have invited aliens to Athens, as 
in the case of Lysias’ father. 

I differ from him altogether in his re- 
marks on the bust of Euripides (II. 373), 
which he describes as sour and morose in 
expression, and contrasts with the por- 
traits of Sophocles. The busts of Euripides 
are many, and all perfectly of the same 
type. But the best executed are in the 
Museum at Naples. I think any fair 
observer, who saw them without bearing 
the current gossip about the poet’s private 
life in his mind, would greatly prefer them 
to our portraits of Sophocles, who has, indeed, 
more regular Greek features, but has by no 
means the same gentleness, patience, and 
real poetry of expression which make the 
busts of Euripides among the most beautiful 
left us by the ancients. 

When Mr. Lloyd observes (I. 369) “ that 
it is only among Dorians, as of Corinth, 
Rhodes, or Aegina, that we still meet with 
men of birth, position and power taking 
personal concernment in contests of physical 
strength and skill,” he seems strangely to 
have overlooked that Pindar’s 9th, 10th, 
and 11th Olympian Odes celebrate Locrian 
athletes, that his Ol. XIV., Pyth. XI., and 
Isth. III., celebrate similarly Thebans, while 


others are in praise of a Cyrenian, a Thes-. 


salian, and an Athenian. This last case 
(Nem. II.) should surely have made our 
author hesitate, even though the addition of 
Aeolian to the sentence quoted might 
have saved it from serious imaccuracy. I 
will only notice one more of these special 
points. He believes (II. 149) that Pericles 
actually said what Thucydides makes him 
say about women, viz., “that she was best 
who is least spoken of among men, whether 
well or ill,” and yet he supposes (p. 153) 
that Aspasia’s great reputation for talent 
arose from Pericles’ own enthusiastic praises 
of her. Either statement is probable enough, 
but together they are inconsistent, and can- 
not be reconciled. 

Turning back to the general character- 
istics of the book, it seems to me that Mr. 
Lloyd’s introduction to his special subject is 
too long. He devotes 140 pages of his first 
volume to the Persian War, which is beyond 
his proper scope, and does not add anything 
to the fuller narrative of Mr. Grote. This 
lengthening of his book is the more to be 
regretted because Mr. Lloyd’s style is by no 








means easy, or indeed clear. It is often 
necessary to read his involved sentences two 
or three times to understand them, and his 
richly stored mind tempts him constantly to 
a certain vague allusiveness, which is very 
perplexing. It ill becomes so laboured a 
writer to direct the only smart sentence in 
his whole book against writers “‘ only on the 
look-out for opportunities to be smart in the 
first place, and in the next picturesque.” If 
he had not despised these qualities, his book 
would have been even better than itis. For 
above all, an author should have before him 
distinctly what he intends to express in each 
sentence that he writes. But what is the 
meaning of describing Athene—concerning 
whose portrait in Homer I think Mr. Lloyd 
quite at fault—as “the very central bloom 
and potential energy of general cosmical 
power and intelligence ?”’ The use of big 
words here shows its fatal effect. 

Mr. Lloyd’s Essays on the Plays of Shak. 
speare are of the highest repute, but I can 
hardly accept the soundness of several re- 
markable chapters in the present book in 
which he discusses the political and literary 
bearing of the Greek plays. His inferences, 
though exceedingly ingenious, seem to me 
far-fetched and very improbable. Thus, I 
cannot believe that the Prometheus of 
Aeschylus means Themistocles, or the Creon 
of Sophocles Telys of Sybaris, still less that 
the Cassandra of Aeschylus means the almost 
unknown Byzantine girl whom Pausanias 
murdered. Such suggestions seem as if the 
author felt bound to find some political anti- 
type to each tragic type at all hazards. 

But I fear it may seem ungenerous in a 
fellow-worker to make so many objections to 
a really sound and meritorious work. After 
all, objections to style or other idiosyncrasies 
of an author are very idle. He will not 
change his style, any more than the Ethiopian | 
his skin, or the leopard his spots, for all the 
criticism in the world. But he may be led 
to correct or alter definite points in which 
he has been either misunderstood or led 
astray. Those who love his great subject 
will not be deterred by Mr. Lloyd’s style 
from reading his deeply interesting and sug- 
gestive book, which especially in the second 
volume, contains thoughts and views as re- 
markable for their originality as for their 
soundness, This part of the book is on 
his special subject, and he here shows a real 
mastery of all his facts. ; 

His account of the founding of Thurii 
(chap. 43), and especially his two chapters 
(48-9) on the relation of Politics to Reli- 
gion, and of the idea of mystery in the 
latter, will give all earnest students ample 
matter for new reflections. The vague- 
ness of his style has often this very merit, 
and tempts the reader to follow out a half- 
suggested train of thought in various direc- 
tions. Perhaps the. author should have 
striven to make the personal figure of 
Pericles more definite than he has done. 
Unfortunately, while we have full enough 
accounts of Pericles’ political life, none of 
his few associates have left us any picture 
of his private moments, of those hours 
which he and Aspasia spent in the society 
of Phidias, and Ictinus, and Mnesicles, and 
Anaxagoras. The jibes of his enemies have 
merely made us suspect that beneath the 
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cold, austere demeanour of the man lay a 
warm and sensitive heart, and none can 
study the famous bust in the British Mu- 
seum (which is copied on Mr. Lloyd’s 
cover) without perceiving the sensitiveness, 
nay, even the melancholy, of its expression. 
It seems an omission that the author has said 
nothing concerning the history or the authen- 
ticity of this bust, which we would gladly 
accept as the genuine likeness of so great 
and brilliant a man. But we should know 
how many alleged busts of Pericles there 
are, and how far they resemble each other, 
not to speak of such productions as the bust 
I saw in the Vatican, which I at once ques- 
tioned, but was reassured by the polite custode, 
who told me that the head was indeed re- 
stored, but that the pedestal (which bore the 
name) was quite genuine. 

To conclude, it is a very good sign of 
English scholarship to see these solid studies 
in Greek art and politics from the pen of 
authors outside the immediate staff of the 
universities. Such students are more likely 
to approach their facts without the weight 
of traditional text-books or college opinions 
pressing upon their judgment, and in politics 
especially, are likely to teach us more than 
any fusty pedant, whether English or Ger- 
man. Mr. Lloyd’s book may safely be re- 
commended as the very best yet written 
upon a very splendid, and still unexhausted, 
subject. J. P. Manarry. 








Lectures on Jurisprudence; or, the Philosophy 
of Positive Law. By the late John Austin. 
Abridged from the larger work by Robert 
Campbell, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at- 
Law. The Student’s Edition. (London: 
John Murray, 1875.) 


Mr. Murray undertook, more than forty 
years ago, the publication of Austin’s first 
lectures upon the Province of Jurispru- 
dence, at a time when tbe reading public 
gave but scanty encouragement to such an 
enterprise. It1is gratifying, therefore, to find 
that the same publisher is now enabled to 
add to his admirable series of students’ 
manuals an abridgment of the two well- 
known volumes, which contain all that is 
preserved of Austin’s elaborate contributions 
to a department of legal knowledge which 
he may be said to have created in this 
country. The circumstance that those two 
volumes, which were first published in 1863, 
after their author’s death, have already 
passed through three editions, affords ample 
Justification for the present attempt to gain 
for their contents a wider circle of readers. 
Mr. Campbell, who was the editor of the two 
last editions, has performed his responsible 
duty of abridgment with great modesty and 
discretion, and has produced, by a number 
of almost imperceptible omissions and con- 
densations, a book which is both portable 
and cheap, and retains the whole substance 
of the original work. This result he has 
accomplished without altering in any degree 
the forcible and argumentative style upon 
which the success of Austin’s labours partly 
depends. He has merely pruned the tauto- 
logy, and avoided the repetitions, which were 
the natural traces of the oral form in which 

€ work was originally enunciated, and 
which it was excusable for the lecturer’s 





widow to preserve in the first edition. He 
has even retained the division into lectures, 
which formed one of the least satisfactory 
features in the large editions. That princi- 
ple of division was never consistently main- 
tained, and in this case it is not even trust- 
worthy for purposes of reference, because 
the substance of the various lectures has 
suffered considerable transposition. This 
abridgment therefore is in no sense a popu- 
larisation of a work which can never be 
rendered popular, but merely a condensation 
presented in a more convenient shape. It is 
true that Mr. Campbell has occasionally been 
bold enough to correct a few minor blunders 
which criticism has detected here and there 
in Austin’s extensive and original specula- 
tions, and has even gone so far as to rewrite 
completely some of those portions. which in- 
cidentally touch upon technicalities of Eng- 
lish law. In his corrections Mr. Campbell 
has properly carried out an important duty, 
but for the parts which he has rewritten 
we cannot award equal praise. He has, no 
doubt, imitated the style of the original 
with singular fidelity, but in other respects 
he has not shown himself capable of conjur- 
ing with the master’s wand. He has un- 
fortunately taken up those passages in which 
Austin, with conscious incompleteness and in 
fragmentary language, had applied general 
principles of jurisprudence to certain maxims 
of the English Common Law, and had 
scarcely succeeded in making his illustra- 
tions instructive. Now these passages formed 
no integral part of the lectures, and might 
well have been omitted in consideration for 
the simplicity of the general plan. Mr. 
Campbell therefore has transgressed against 
the rule of condensation which he has else- 
where observed, when he expands these 
superfluous passages into dissertations upon 
the ultimate meaning of these technicalities, 
and bewilders the student for whose instruc- 
tion he writes with the obscure jargon of 
conveyancing law, which Austin himself 
found so repugnant. This indiscretion, 
however, is but.a small fault, its effects being 
confined to only a few chapters, or rather 
lectures, as we are most inconveniently com- 
pelled to call them; and as the original 
remarks were merely excrescences on the 
author’s system, it does not in any wise im- 
pair the substantial value of the book. 

The publication of a Student’s Austin 
naturally suggests a consideration of the 
state which the science of jurisprudence now 
occupies in this country. These lectures 
were delivered in the years 1828-32, and 
yet their re-issue in the present form amounts 
to a tacit admission that since that date the 
treatment of their subject-matter has not 
been one whit advanced. The creator of the 
scientific study of jurisprudence in England 
still remains in undisputed mastery of the 
field, and when a popular treatise is called 
for, nothing else is thought possible but to 
reproduce his ipsissima verba, curtailed in- 
deed in length, but preserving both the 
advantages and defects of their original 
mode of expression. From one point of 
view this circumstance may be regarded as 
the highest testimony to the originality of 
Austin’s genius, in that it may be thought 
to have rendered hopeless the competition of 
subsequent teachers. It would, however, be 











more just to draw the conclusion that it dis- 
closes a lamentable indisposition on the part 
of the superior intellects in England to appl 
themselves to a field of investigation which 
Austin merely opened, and which has never 
been neglected in its native home of Ger- 
many. It would be absurd to imagine 
that Austin’s lavours are in any sense final. 
Their very shape is fragmentary, for they 
were abruptly broken off before he had com- 
pleted so much as one third of the proper 
matter of his science, as he had sketched it 
in outline. The regular advance of modern 
knowledge, and the advantageous position 
which every new comer necessarily occupies, 
have rendered it easy at the present time to 
overcome some of the difficulties which 
Austin found insuperable, and to criticise 
not a few mistakes in the details of his work. 
His introduction, entitled “The Province of 
Jurisprudence Determined,” which is pro- 
bably the best known of his writings, seems 
now to be very old-fashioned in its philoso- 
phy ; nor will readers who are familiar with 
the political speculations of Hobbes be pre- 
pared to admit the originality of the main 
distinctions which it lays down. It may be 
doubted also whether his elaborate classifi- 
cation of the domain of jurisprudence proper 
will ultimately stand the test of time. Ona 
first reading there is something attractive 
and convincing in the clearness with which 
his chief divisions of law stand over against 
one another; but on a further examina- 
tion it can hardly escape notice that these 
distinctions are logical rather than real, that 
they are not bottomed in the fundamental 
changes of social progress, and that they do 
not serve as convenient landmarks to guide 
a stranger through the wilderness of any 
given legislative code. Against each of 
Austin’s pairs of contrasted departments 
many objections might be urged; and the 
substance of them all may be summed up in 
the criticism which Austin, with his habitual 
severity, passed upon his own work :— 


“ Whoever reads and reflects upon the arrange- 
ment of a corpus juris, must perceive that it can- 
not be constructed with logical rigour. The 
members or parts of the arrangement being ex- 
tremely numerous, and their common matter being 
an organic whole, they can hardly be oF ored 
completely, so that none of its members shall con- 
tain matter which logically belongs to another.” 


This sentence appears to us to contain 
in itself both the condemnation of Austin’s 
classificatory method of treating jurispru- 
dence, and also a dim suggestion of the one 
method which in the future is full of pro- 
mise. It is just because Austin neglected 
the historical method, which is pre-eminently 
applicable to a body which has an organic 
growth, that his acute perception was so often 
exercised in vain. For example, he con- 
fessedly blundered over the Law of Persons, 
and its proper position in a perfect code; 
being unable to recognise that its peculiar 
importance is merely an historical accident 
of Roman law. Its position there has a most 
real meaning, as defining the original unit, 
viz., the paterfamilias, with which the Roman 
State started, and then indirectly the various 
modifications of the original principle which 
were required by the advance of civilisation. 
Austin, indeed, in his fond adherence to his 
Roman model, retained the Jus Personarum 
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as one of the two members of his primary 
division, and though he continued to term 
it the Law of Status, it substantially became 
in his hands nothing more than a series of 
particular codes, treated for convenience apart 
from the general code. As thus understood it 
is a mere adoption of the method of arrange- 
ment suggested by Bentham, and is no more 
identical with the “Jus Personarum”’ of the 
Institutes, than with the absurdly named 
“Rights of Persons” of Blackstone. If, 
then, motives of convenience are those which 
are chiefly to be considered in the con- 
struction of a code, it may be doubted 
whether the principles which Austin bor- 
rowed from the civilians, and which he 
professed himself incapable of applying con- 
sistently, are better suited to guide Eng- 
lish students to the general philosophy of 
law than the intelligible though illogical 
arrangement which has at least been success- 
fully popularised by the graceful author of 
the Commentaries on the Laws of England, 
against whom Austin has directed his se- 
verest strictures. The truth appears to be 
that in the draughting of a code intended 
for practical use, convenience, facility of re- 
ference, and general intelligibility are the 
main objects to be aimed at; whereas in the 
scientific classification of abstract jurispru- 
dence, entirely different considerations have 
to be taken into accqunt. And it may well 
happen that these two purposes cannot be 
thoroughly harmonised. Austin’s system 
attempted to combine a double object, with- 
out the due recognition of this inherent 
antagonism, and consequently its author was 
led into inconsistencies which are at strange 
variance with the exaggerated logical pre- 
cision which in language and in thought he 
always affected. 
This criticism which, if valid, goes to the 
root of the most widely accepted of Austin’s 
doctrines, has a special utility with reference 
to the publication of this volume. It is of 
great importance that young students of this 
difficult subject should not be induced to 
believe that the chief value of these pages lies 
in the general system which they unfold. 
Their attention should rather be drawn to 
the numerous occasions where Austin with 
rare discrimination analyses complex legal 
conceptions into their component parts, and 
establishes an appropriate terminology which 
for painstaking accuracy has never been sur- 
passed. These are the real merits of Austin’s 
writings, and if it be thought that such a 
meed of praise is not adequate to his reputa- 
tion, it should be remembered that he de- 
serves all the glory which is rightly bestowed 
upon the enterprise of a discoverer and 
a pioneer, Jas. 8. Corron. 








CURRENT THEOLOGY. 


The Epistles of St. Paul. Il. The First Roman 
Captivity; 2,3. St. Paul's Epistles to the Colos- 
sians and to Philemon. A revised Text, with 
Introductions, Notes, and Dissertations. By J. B. 
Lightfoot, D.D., Canon of St. Paul's. ~(Mac- 
millan.) Readers of Canon Lightfoot's earlier 
works will be inclined to confess a certain disap- 
pointment with this. The treatment is of course 
scholarly, but it does not seem either artistic or 
philosophical : in one respect, it might almost seem 
as though it were arranged in the interest rather of 
argumentative triumph than of dispassivnate cri- 





tical discussion. The question of the genuineness 
of these Epistles is adjourned till the edition of 
that to the Ephesians (or rather, in the editor’s 
view, the Laodiceans) shall appear. Meanwhile, 
of course, the genuineness is assumed, and all sub- 
sidiary questions are discussed on that assump- 
tion. In consequence, the history of the Church 
and of the growth of heresy is traced, so to speak, 
ex concesso: we are told to-day what they were, if 
part of the evidence be admitted, while we are to 
hear to-morrow whether that evidence is admis- 
sible ; and this is scarcely the natural or logical 
order. On the Epistle to Philemon we have the 
usual moralisings, in better English than usual ; 
but when will commentators learn that the saints 
do not need our compliments? TeAoior paivovrat 
mpos nuas avahepopevor. 

The chief feature in the volume is the essay on 
“the Colossian Heresy,” which is treated rather 
sympathetically in its ethical aspect; though, 
when asceticism of any sort is so unpopular as in 
England, it seems a cheap victory to refute gravely 
even the dualistic form of ascetic doctrine. As 
to its intellectual character, at once Judaic and 
Gnostic, most thoughtful readers of the Epistle 
must have felt, more or less distinctly, all that is 
here said ; but the germs of Gnostic speculation 
in the Judaism of the first century are elabo- 
rately examined, and a very full excursus devoted 
to the history of the Essenes. The latter, it is 
argued against Frankel, were not a home-growth 
of Judaism, but were rather influenced by Parsism 
than by Buddhism on the one hand, or neo-Pytha- 
goreanism on the other. 

Of the other essays, the longest is that on “ the 


‘Churches of the Lycus,” mainly topographical, but 


made of more value than Scripture topography 
often is by a treatment in more than fortuitous 
connexion with the history. Perhaps the most 
important is that on “the Epistle to the Laodi- 
ceans,” of which are given both the Latin text and 
a Greek reconstruction of the presumed original, 
which, it is argued, must have been in that lan- 
guage, and of tolerably early date. Although the 
question of the authorship of the Colossians has 
been adjourned, no one can help feeling that this 
other Epistle has a bearing upon it; it shows, on 
the one hand, that there were in the early Church 
people ready, even without any dogmatic interest, 
to forge letters in an Apostle’s name ; on the other 
hand, what wretched stuff such forgeries tended 
to produce, so that the Church scarcely needed 
either supernatural guidance or special critical 
acuteness to know what to reject. 


A Commentary on the Gospel of St. Luke. By 
F. Godet, Doctor and Professor of Theology, Neu- 
chitel. Translated from the Second French Edi- 
tion, by I. W. Shelders, B.A., Newbury. (Clark’s 
Foreign Theological Library.) Professor Godet’s 
design in this commentary was to bridge the ap- 
eo interval between the Synoptic Gospels and 

t. John’s, by developing, and showing the veri- 
similitude of, the intermediate narrative of St. 
Luke. Like almost all writers who fail to con- 
struct an exegesis without submitting to the 
burden of an hypothesis, he occasionally has to do 
some violence to his evidence: his object being 
to make St. Luke’s order of events strictly chrono- 
logical, and at the same time coincident with St. 
John’s. It may be questioned whether a more solid 
arrangement (and not necessarily less orthodox) 
might not be developed from M. Renan’s criticism, 
that St. Luke was the first of Harmonists. Other- 
wise the commentary, though rather heavy in 
method, is sensible, and the translation, as usual 
in the series it belongs to, is very well done. 

Dr. Friedrich Bleek’s Lectures on the Apocalypse. 
Edited by Lic. Th. Hossbach, Morning and Assist- 
ant Preacher in the Jerusalem Church in Berlin. 
Translated from the German; edited by Samuel 
Davidson, D.D. (Theological Translation Fund 
Library: Williams & Norgate.) It is impossible 
to speak favourably of the translator’s work here. 
Often he is unintelligible to any one who does not 
know German enough to refer to or guess at the 








original; to any one who does, he is almost always 
harder reading than the original itself would be. 
Perhaps, indeed, the failure to popularise Bleek’s 
work is not altogether to be regretted ; however 
valuable the lectures may have been as a contri- 
bution to the discussion of the subject, they are 
scarcely to be presented as, in the words of the 
prospectus of the series, “the best results of re- 
cent theological investigations on the Continent.” 
Whatever hypothesis criticism may finally adopt 
as to the origin of the Johannine writings in the 
New Testament, the view seems at present the 
least likely of any, that the Gospel and Epistles 
are the work of the Apostle, but the Revelation 
not. 


Paul, his Life and Works. By Dr. F.C. Baur. 
Second edition. Edited, after the Author's death, 
by Dr. Eduard Zeller. Translated from the Ger- 
man by the Rey. A. Menzies. Vol. ii., Second and 
Third Classes of Pauline Epistles, and the Doctrine 
of the Apostle. (Theological Translation Fund 
Library.) The managers of this series are to be 
congratulated on having for once secured a com- 
petent translator, and that in the case of such an 
important and representative work. Of course, 
even when expressed in grammatical English, 
Baur remains a very un-English thinker and 
writer, and even if the effect of the translation is 
to extend the knowledge of his method and opinions 
more widely than has yet been done, it is not 
likely that that knowledge will seriously modify 
the course of English thought. It is too much 
to say, with Dean Alford, that his objections to 
the Epistles to the Philippians and to Philemon, 
read like a burlesque; still they do appear unsub- 
stantial, when judged by the standard of what 
Englishmen call common sense. But when people 
are resolved to have an intelligent opinion on a 
controverted point, it is important that they shall 
learn to look on it from every point of view, and 
most especially from the one which they are least 
disposed permanently to adopt. 


The New Testament: translated from the Criti- 
cal Text of Von Tischendorff. With an introduc- 
tion. By Samuel Davidson, D.D. (Henry 8. 
King & Co.) The plan of this work is excellent, 
and the reasons assigned for starting in a transla- 
tion, from an existing text of authority, instead of 
forming an eclectic one while translating, seem 
almost convincing. But the execution is not 
equal to the design. It is not only that the trans- 
lator gives up (as he confesses) the almost impos- 
sible attempt, when he diverges from the matter 
of the Authorised Version, to preserve the clas- 
sical English of its style ; he falls into the shallow 
scholar’s error of over-translating small points 
and ignoring larger ones in his attempt to repro- 
duce the Greek text. It is an almost gratuitous 
harshness to entitle what everybody calls “the 
First Epistle of St. John,” “of John First ;” it 
is quite gratuitous to begin the Apocalypse, “ Re- 
velation of Jesus Christ” without the article ; or, if 
not, it passes from the region of inadequacy into 
that of blunder to represent the vidv dvOpamov of 
verse $3 in the same chapter as though it were 
identical with 6 vids rod dvOpamov of the Gospels. 


The History of Christianity. By E. U. Bou- 
zique. Translated by John R. Beard, D.D. Vol. I. 
(Williams & Norgate.) Religious Unitarians feel 
the same want as Catholics and orthodox Protes- 
tants have felt of a coherent history of the origin 
of Christianity which shall be credible on their 
own principles; and M. Bouzique has written 
accordingly a book of the calibre of those i 
which grammar-school boys in England learn (or 
used to learn) their first lesson for Monday 
morning. He explains how the doctrine of the 
Trinity was common to all religions except scrip- 
tural Judaism and apostolic Christianity: hence 
it is obvious how men who revered the Jewish 
and the apostolic Scriptures must have learnt to 
believe in the Trinity. He seems ignorant of the 
fact that any Pagan religion except Brahminism 
has a history and a development; but when at 
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he comes to what is ordinarily understood 
by Church history, his work is rather slight than 
bad. The translation is unidiomatic, but intel- 


ligible. 

The Sources and Development of Christianity. 
By Thomas Lumsden Strange. (Triibner & Co.) 
This is a melancholy book—from an intellectual 
hardly less than from a religious point of view. 
The author learnt from his experience as an 
Indian Judge that it is possible to have a sincere 
faith in other religious systems than the Chris- 
tian; hence he hastened to the conclusion, not 
merely that Christianity is false as a dogmatic 
system, but that it is totally destitute of founda- 
tion as a historical religion—that nothing worth 
knowing can be known of its rise, until it became 
conspicuous under Constantine. In his search for 
support to this conclusion, he has read many of 
the books that ought to have convinced him of 
its falsity, but gives more weight to the shallowest 
recent works that approximate to his own view ; 
still, he displays a good deal of an advocate’s 
ingenuity in marshalling inadequate evidence, and 
discussing weak points in substantial. This volume 
completes a series of works by the same author, 
and to the same purpose: as the series has been 
begun, it is well that it should have come to an end. 


Pastoral Colloquies on the South Downs, Pro- 
hecy and Miracles. By William Selwyn, D.D., 

te Canon of Ely. (Murray.) It is really 
wonderful that any one of Canon Selwyn’s abilitigs 
and position should have thought he served the 
cause of religious truth by writing a dull tract in 
blank verse, wherein the shallow rationalism of an 
M.D. is overthrown by a pious shepherd who has 
made excellent use of a reference Bible. There 
may be rationalists as ignorant as the doctor of 
the arguments both for and against orthodox 
Christianity ; but a theological professor ought to 
have known that they are not fair representatives 
of the revolt against it. It isa far less error of 
the Canon’s literary executors to have published 
his Speeches delivered at Cambridge on various 
occasions (Macmillan); though the interest of 


-‘most has passed with their occasion, they are 


all scholarly, and one, “ The Battle of the Epi- 
grams,” is still amusing. 

The Expositor: edited by the Rev. Samuel Cox. 
Volume I, (Hodder & Stoughton; Strahan & 
€o.) This volume has for the most part the 
merits, and the occasional weaknesses and over 
subtlety, of the editor's own works. The most 
original thing in it is a suggestion of Professor 
Plumptre, that Apollos is the author, not only of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, but of the Wisdom 
of Solomon ; perhaps the most valuable is a series 
of papers on the Septuagint, by Dr. Farrar. There 
is occasionally a rather mawkish theological 
article; but the purely expository parts of it are 
likely to be really useful—they are suggestive even 
when not decisive. 


Psalms and Hymns for the Church. Written 
by William J. Irons, D.D., Prebendary of St. 
Paul’s, and Rector of St. Mary Woolnoth. (Long- 
mans.) Dr. Irons is scarcely a poet; but he, per- 
haps alone of living men, may be called a really 
great hymn-writer. Keble, of course, had a far 
nearer approach to genius; Neale and Faber were 
more successful in stirring the emotions ; and the 
latter, when at his best, shows a profounder power of 
comprehending and uttering the inner experience 
of the spirit. But for manliness and sobriety of 
temper, for the rational godliness that “ will sing 
with the spirit, and sing with the understanding 
also,” the only contemporary writer whose devo- 
tional verses are to be compared with these is Dr. 
Newman ; and it is enough to say that these may 

compared with his. There are a good many 
metrical psalms given among the hymns; as the 
disuse of these has not a little to do with the loss 
of the sobriety of old-fashioned Anglicanism, so 
the author hopes that “their partial introduction 
here may tend to chasten our modern tone.” He 
promises a complete edition of the Psalms in 











Hebrew and 
mainly devotion: 
The Holy Angels, their Nature and Employ- 
ments, as recorded in the Word of God. (Riving- 
tons.) The anonymous author of this book is 
scarcely to be called a learned theologian ; but she 
is well read in the best theology, from St. Irenaeus 
to St. Thomas, and from Hooker to Dr. Pusey. 
Fertile as our time is in works of edification, it is 
seldom we see one of so high literary rank as this. 


Out of the Body: a Scriptural myc By 
James S. Pollock, M.A., Incumbent of St. Alban’s, 
Birmingham. (Rivingtons.) 

Son, Remember: an Essay on the Discipline of 
the Soul beyond the Grave.—By the Rev. John 
Paul, B.A., Rector of St. Alban’s, Worcester. 
(H. R. Lewis.) 


The Soul: Is it, in tts own Nature, Immortal ? 
An Essay, by a Layman. (Elliot Stock.) 
None of these three books has by itself a repre- 
sentative character, and none except perhaps the 
first deserves any attention for its own merits; 
but taking them all together, they have a certain 
importance, as showing the unsettled and undis- 
ciplined state into which popular religion is 
passing, either through ignorance of metaphysical 
philcsophy and the history of thought, or through 
vague and partial knowledge of the results of 
physical science. None of the three is written 
on behalf of an altogether untenable thesis ; but 
in all there is a want of general grasp of the sub- 
ject, of consciousness of the magnitude of the 
— involved, which prevents one learning 
rom them, or even thinking highly of them. 

Mr. Pollock, to be sure, writes less in behalf of 
a thesis than the others, and despite some crude- 
ness and eccentricity of thought, and an occasional 
tendency to flippancy of style, a sympathetic 
reader may find him suggestive. It is no doubt 
true that the state of the soul between death and 
the judgment was not very definitely conceived by 
the primitive Church—that the development, on 
the one hand of the almost exclusively western 
doctrine of purgatory, and on the other of 
the practice of invocation of saints, may without 
absurdity, be denied to be “ catholic ;” while the 
belief in a mutually beneficent communion be- 
tween the faithful living and departed is so un- 
questionably. And it is further true, and admits 
of more proof than Mr. Pollock seems to be aware 
of, that there is a good deal of connexion between 
this belief and that in mutual communications 
between living and dead, which approximate 
indefinitely to ghostly apparitions of the popular 
type j he has, therefore, a case for arguing that as 
the “catholic” doctrine is more reasonable and 
more scriptural than that common in England, of 
death translating the soul immediately to its final 
destination, so believers in the former should not 
treat ghost stories,-or even spiritualism, with the 
contempt that is or was fashionable. But then, 
to work out the ent properly, it would have 
been necessary to know what were the elements 
held, so to speak, in solution in the belief of the 
primitive Catholic Church; and tc know also, at 
first hand and with some approach to accuracy, 
what official Roman doctrine is, and what 
popular Romanist doctrine is, as well as what 
ng ow Protestant opinion and feeling are. But 

r. Pollock is as little of a theologian as a man 
can be who is careful of his orthodoxy ; and he 
is, moreover, an Iinglishman first and a Catholic 
afterwards. It may be a question whether it is 
a good thing or a ad to be so, as a matter of 
moral and civil allegiance: but it can hardly be 
thought a good thing that insular habits of 
thought should exercise more sway over the mind 
than a great and coherent system of belief to 
which the thinker has deliberately given his adhe- 
sion, and which is nothing if not consistent. 

The “ Layman’s ” essay may be very briefly dis- 
missed: it is an uncritical argument, based on 
isolated texts of Scripture, to the effect that im- 
mortality, having been lost in Adam, is only re- 


lish verse, with a commentary 





stored by regeneration in the Calvinistic sense of 
the term. Admitting that the case admits of 
argument, that, as “eternal life” is promised in 
the New Testament to believers only, others may 
be supposed to die eternally in the sense of an- 
nihilation, the way to argue it is not by assuming 
Moses and Solomon to have had the same con- 
— on the subject as St. Paul and St. 
ohn. 


Mr. Paul's book is, most of all the three, a mere 
symptom of the anarchy of religious speculation. 
is tone is devout, he has no craving after novelty 
for its own sake, and gives no signs, like the 
“Layman,” of gross ignorance: on the contrary, 
he has in Chapter V., “ What is written,” some 
sensible remarks on the way of interpreting Scrip- 
ture. And yet, as an argument, the book is even 
more worthless than the others: as the writer 
had no leaders, he deserves to have no followers. 
The history of Christian thought may or may not 
be a better exponent of the true sense of the 
Christian Scriptures than modern critical or lite- 
rary tact: but if we are to be guided by the first, 
we need a more thorough and comprehensive view 
of Christian thought than is supplied by one or 
two sermons of Bishop Wilberforce, or even of 
Dr. Newman: and if by the second, we need an 
interpreter of greater literary power than Mr. 
Paul. WILLIAM Henry Srmcox, 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


THERE exists in St. Mark's Library, at Venice, 

a MS. in the handwriting of John Locke, consist- . 
ing of notes on medical subjects, which is the 

more curious if, as has been said, Locke was 

averse from allowing it to be known that he once 

intended to practise medicine. 


Tue second volume of Mr. Van Laun’s Trans- 
lation of Moliée’s Dramatic Works will be pub- 
lished in a few days by Mr. William Paterson, of 
Edinburgh, and will contain six original etchings 
by Lalauze. 


Principat Dawson's new work, The Dawn of 
Life, will be published in a few days by Messrs. 
Hodder and Stoughton. It is a history of the 
oldest known fossil remains, and their relations to 
geological time and to the development of the 
animal kingdom. The work is enriched with 
numerous full-page illustrations and about fifty 
woodcuts, beside a map of the Laurentian Region 
on the River Ottawa, prepared by the late Sir W. 
Logan. 


Mr. F. G. Hitton Price, in the course of his 
investigations concerning the origin and early 
history of the well-known banking-house of 
Messrs. Child and Co., of Temple Bar (of which 
firm he is a member), the results of which have 
already seen the light in a very interesting = 
vately printed volume entitled Ye Marygold, has 
collected a large mass of unpublished information 
respecting the early London bankers and their 

redecessors, the Goldsmiths, and a volume by 
fim entitled a Handbook of the London Bankers is 
announced by Messrs. Chatto and Windus. 


Tue Rey. W. Houghton, author of Walks of a 
Naturalist, &c., is preparing a new volume on 
British Insects, which will shortly be published 
by Messrs, Groombridge and Sons. 


One of the next volumes in the “ Pitt Press 
Series” is to be a new edition, by Mr. Skeat, of 
Shakspere and Fletcher's play of the Two Noble 
Kinsmen. The editor chiefly follows the text of the 
quarto of 1634, with a few corrections from later 
editions. The text is succeeded by Critical Notes 
enumerating all the various readings of value ; 
also by Explanatory Notes discussing the chief 
difficulties of the. play, with an Index of all the 
words explained. In allotting the scenes to their 
respective authors, the scheme of Mr. Hickson 
and others, as given in the Transactions of the 
New Shakspere Society, has been chiefly followed, 
but with a few slight modifications. 
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Srr Epwarp Creasy, author of Fifteen Decisive 
Battles of the World, has prepared a new edition, 
with large additions and illustrations bringing the 
biographies down to the present time, of his 
Memoirs of Eminent Etonians, with Notices of the 
Early History of Eton College. It will be pub- 
lished in October by Messrs, Chatto and Windus. 


Messrs. WarD, Lock AnD TyLER have in the 
press, to be published shortly, a work entitled 
Windsor Castle, Picturesque and Descriptive. The 
text is by the late Mr. B. B. Woodward, her 
Majesty’s Librarian at Windsor, and the book 
contains ey fe permanent photographs, 


executed by the heliotype process, of scenes within 
and without the Castle. 


Messrs. MAcMILLAN are about to republish the 
scientific papers of the late Daniel Hanbury, F.R.S. 
The volume will contain Mr. Hanbury’s various 
contributions to botanical and pharmacological re- 
search, and a short biographical account by Mr. 
Joseph Ince, to whom the editorship of the work 
has been entrusted. 


Mr. Ricard JEFFERIEs will contribute to the 
New Quarterly Magazine for October a paper 
entitled “ Village Organisation.” 


AMONG new editions announced by Messrs. 
Ward, Lock and Tyler are one of Eastern Life, Past 
and Present, 7 Harriet Martineau; of Travels in 
Portugal, by John Latouche ; and of Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen’s Fairy Tales, 


Messrs. GROOMBRIDGE AND Sons have in the 
press Dwellers in Our Gardens, their Lives, Ways 
and Works, by Sara Wood, illustrated with 
coloured plates and woodcuts ; A Handy Concord- 
ance of the New Testament, with 30,000 refer- 
ences; The Reflections and Maxims of William 
Penn; a new illustrated edition of Mans 
Park, by Jane Austen, illustrated with tint en- 
gravings in a new style; also a new edition of 
Miss Julia Luard’s book Royal Children, revised, 
enlarged, and illustrated. 


Mr. Sreicsr, of Frankfort Street, New York, is 
about to bring out, early in next year, a Cyclo- 
paedia of Education. A work of this kind in the 
——— language has never before been undertaken, 
and its production will supply a want long felt. 
In Germany the great Encyklopidie des gesammten 
Erztehwngs- und Unterrichtswesen, edited by Palmer, 
Wildermuth, and Schmid, in ten volumes (Im 
rial octavo), distances all competitors as an im- 
mense repertory of information of all kinds re- 
lating to the science and art of education. The 
American Cyclopaedta now announced does not pre- 
tend to rival its German predecessor. It will con- 
sist of one volume of between 800 and 1,000 pages, 
8vo, and the articles will be furnished by American, 
English, German, and other writers of authority 
in educational matters. Messrs. Quick, Payne, 
and Micklejohn are among those who have engaged 
to furnish contributions from England. The edi- 
torship is undertaken by Mr. Henry Kiddle and 
Professor Alexander Schem, two gentlemen of 
large knowledge and experience. They propose to 
= in their Cyclopaedia full information on the 
ollowing topics:—1l. Theory of Education and 
Instruction; 2. Governmental Policy in regard to 
Education; 3, School Administration and School 
System; 4. The History of Education; 5. Bio- 
= Sketches of distinguished Educators ; 
6. School Statistics; 7. Bducational Literature 
and Bibliography. 

Dr. Hveo Scuucnarnt, Professor of the Ro- 
mance Languages and Literature in the Univer- 
sity of Halle, is now in North Wales, perfecting 
his knowledge of Modern Welsh: as a Romance 
scholar he is interested in the language as having 
borrowed extensively from Latin, He has, more- 
over, not missed opportunities of studying the 
Welsh people at their two great gatherings, the 
Kisteddfod and the Sassiwn ; he is greatly pleased 
with the former, but his nerves cannot stand 
Welsh preaching. 





WE understand that Messrs. Maxwell and Son 
are about to issue an exhaustive treatise on Roman 
law, by Professor Hunter, of University College. 
The work will be based on a new and careful 
rendering into English of the Institutes of Jus- 
tinian, the text of which, supplemented by every- 
thing not identical in Gaius, and copiously illus- 
trated from the Digest, has been put to somewhat 
novel uses. Mr. Hunter has, in fact, taken a long 
5 om the codification of the entire Corpus 
of Roman jurisprudence, disregarding with this 
object in view the loose order of Justinian, and 
distributing his subject on the most — 
principles of modern jural classification. Such an 
experiment possesses exceptional interest at a 
time when there is so much cry and so little wool 
in connexion with the codification of English law. 
Although the work is to be compressed into one 
goodly-sized volume, Mr. Hunter will traverse the 
entire field occupied by Ortolan and other eminent 
Continental dale. 


Messrs. CAssELL, PerreR AND GALPIN will 
shortly publish a work entitled Art Studies of 
Home Ife, containing a series of copies, printed 
by the Woodbury process, of famous pictures by 
eminent artists, including Collins, Leslie, Linnell, 
Landseer, Mulready, Maclise, Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, Webster, &c., with essays on the pictures 
and their painters by Godfrey Turner. 


Proressor Rovsopovutos of Athens, who is 
well known as an eminent authority on the topo- 
graphy and antiquities of that city, is publishing 
a new and enlarged edition (the third) of his 
Handbook of Greek Archaeology ?Eyxepidiov rijs 
‘EAAnvxis dpxawdoyias). The first part of the 
work, containing the archaeology of the heroes of 
Sparta, of Crete, and (in part) of the Athenians, 
is already out, and the second part is in the press. 


We have received the prospectus of a new 
monthly journal, to be named the British Lyceum, 
which is to be devoted to the interest of the 
members of literary institutions. The first number 
will appear on October 1. 


M. Pavt BATAILLARD, of Paris, who has written 
a great deal on gipsy subjects, is preparing for in- 
sertion in the Revue Critique an sethebe in which 
he gives his own ideas on the origin of the 
Gipsies, which, as our readers are aware, differ 
considerably from the received notions. 


Herz are two pretty Saxon words from William 
Harrison, 1587—homelings and comelings, for 
“ natives” and “ foreigners,” or “ foreign invaders,” 
—which might well be revived :— 

“The lawes of Malmutius . . . indured in execution 
among the Britons, so long as our homelings had the 
dominion of this Ile. Afterwards, when the comeling 
Saxons had once obteined the superioritie of the king- 
dom, pee maiestie of those lawes fell for a time into 
+ « « decaie.” 


THE visit to Ireland of Richard II., in 1399, to 
avenge the death of his cousin, r Mortimer, 
Earl of March and Lieutenant of Ireland, who had 
fallen in a skirmish at Kenlis in Leinster, has been 
chronicled in French -by a French gentleman in 
the royal train. A copy of this chronicle among 
the Harleian MSS. contains some curious coloured 
drawings representing different events in the cam- 
paign, three of which have been selected for re- 
production in fac-simile in the forthcoming second 
volume of Documents Illustrative of Irish History. 
The first of these drawings is supposed to re- 
present the knighting of Henry of Monmouth, 
afterwards Henry V. (though then but eleven 
years old). The royal army is depicted drawn 
out at the entrance of the dense woods in which 
the Irish had taken cover, and the King is 
laying the flat of his sword across the shoulders 


of the youth. Picture the second represents 
the parley between the Earl of Gloucester 


and the Irish chieftain Mac Murrough; and 
the third represents the arrival of three ves- 
sels with provisions from Dublin, and the rush 
made by the soldiers for them. The text of the 





chronicle describes the men as fighting among 
themselves, plunging into the sea, and ing 
with clothes and money for food and drink. On 
that day, he believes, there were more than a 
thousand men drunk, seeing that it was just then 
the vintage of Spain, “qui est bon contree.” In 
the drawing the scramble in the water is given 
with great spirit, and a sailor is depicted leaning 
over the bows of one vessel and holding out a loaf 
of bread to the nearest soldier; the other sailors 
seem to wear an expression of profound indiffer- 
ence to the whole proceedings. The Harleian 
MS. from which these three specimens were se- 
lected contains altogether sixteen similar pictures, 
forming very remarkable and authentic represen- 
tations of the persons and habits of that time. 


Ever since the Reformation, High German has 
been the dominant language in Germany, but 
among the most popular books in Germany we 
find at the present moment the novels and poems 
by Klaus Groth and Fritz Reuter, written in Platt- 
deutsch, In New York, we hear that a weekly 
journal is published for North-German emigrants, 
called Uns’ Modersprok, and written entirely in 
Plattdeutsch. From September 6 to 10 a great 
national festival was pars are there, Plattdiitsches 

‘olksfest, to. which no less than forty different 
Plattdiitsch Societies sent their representatives 
from all parts of America. A German from Ros- 
tock, settled at Toledo in Ohio, writes to the 
editor of the Plattdeutsch journal: “ Dat hett mi 
doch gar to sihr freut, dat wi in uns lein Moder- 
sprok nu ok ein Zeitung in dissen Land hebben, 
un ik gliw, de einzigst inde ganze Welt!” It is 
curious to see how slowly languages die, and how 
firmly emigrants cling to their native dialect. 


Messrs. Micnen Livy Frires are about to 
publish a volume containing the first part of the 
Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe of Chateaubriand as 
originally written in 1826. This contains 
the account of the great writer’s childhood and 
youth, and differs considerably from the version 
ultimately published. 


Tue death is announced of M. Brunet de Presle, 
member of the Academy of Inscriptions, author 
of a Greek version of the Maxims of La Roche- 
foucauld, and editor after the death of Letronne 
of the Greek papyri of Egypt prepared by him for 
publication. 

Tue French National Library has just acquired 
a very curious collection, containing all the printed 
documents, pamphlets, proclamations, decrees, &c., 
relating to the revolt of Masaniello, and the Duke 
of Guise’s expedition to Naples, 1647-48. The 
history of this unfortunate expedition, which has 
just had considerable light thrown upon it by the 
documents published by MM. J. Loiseleur and 

enault de Puchesse (Didier), is about to be 
still further elucidated by a work of M. Chéruel, 
which will appear in the Correspondant, and 
which turns on the confidential correspondence 
between the ambassador, M. de Mareuil, and 
Mazarin. It proves that the minister and his 
envoy were always hostile to the Duc de Guise’s 
expedition, and gave it no support. 


Tue National Library has also just acquired the 
books which formerly belonged to Montaigne, for 
the sum of 34,000 francs. They consist of ad- 
mirable sixteenth-century editions, splendidly 
bound, and stamped with M. de Montaignes 
cypher, beside a large number of volumes of notes 
from the hand of the famous moralist. The study 
of these books will render it possible to trace 
without difficulty the source of all the anecdotes, 
innumerable quotations, and obscure allusions 
with which Toaulene teems, and to give us a 
really critical edition of the Essays. 


Tue following announcements of the American 
publishers are published in the New York Tri- 
bune:—The Riverside Press, Cambridge, is soon 
to publish a volume by the Hon. A. P. Russell, 
of Shio, entitled Library Notes. Professor R. 5. 
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MCulloch, author of a report upon “S and 
Hydrometers,” has in preparation a oak which 
will bear the title, 4n Elementary Treatise on the 


Mechanical Theory of Heat and its Applications to 
Air and Steam E cs It will be oo by 
Van Nostrand. essrs. Hurd and Houghton 


have a new edition of J. N. Pomeroy’s Introduc- 
tion to the Constitutional Law of the United States. 
In addition to the matter contained in previous 
editions, an appendix will bring it down to pre- 
sent date by including comments on recent de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court. For publication 
in the autumn, the Authors’ Publishing Company 
have nearly ready a ances em ais Sng 
Lineage, of Language, prepared the Rev. J. N. 
Fondeoben , of Mansfield, Fon. This will be 
out about October 1, with another volume in the 
hilosophical series, which the Rev. William 
. Gill is writing, entitled Analytical Processes. 
His former work on Evolution and Progress, one 
of the earliest publications of this association, for 
which he was arraigned for heresy before the 
Newark Methodist Conference, is now in its third 
edition. Wild Flowers, by C. W. Hubner, a 
Southern poet, will be published later in the 
autumn; while a work by the Rev. E. J. Fish 
on forms of Church organisation and government, 
entitled Ecclesiology, may be looked for early in 
September. 


WE learn from the German papers that Leopold 
von Ranke is engaged in preparing for publication 
the Memoirs of the well-known German minister, 
Von Hardenberg. These documents, which refer 
more especially to the events of 1805-1806, and 
the leading men who participated in them, were, 
on the death of the Count, deposited in the 
Prussian State archives, where they have hitherto 
remained, in accordance with the express injunc- 
tions of the King, Friedrich Wilhelm III. of 
Prussia, that they should not be made public till 
after an interval of more than half a century. 


Tue German papers mention that the Reichstag 
has made a grant of 26,000 marks to purchase 
additional books for its library, and has pledged 
itself to advance a similar sum for the same pur- 
pose next year. This library, which already con- 
tains 40,000 volumes, is being systematically or- 

ised under the immediate direction of the 
erman deputy, Dr. von Rénne. A catalogue is 
being drawn up, which it is hoped may be com- 
pleted before the beginning of the next session of 
the Reichstag. 


A FRencu publishing house has just issued a 
catalogue of the journals appearing: in Paris. 
The total is 754, which are thus classified :— 
Theological, 53; jurisprudence, 63; geography 
and history, 10; entertaining reading, 56; public 
instruction and education, 25; literature, philo- 
sophy, linguistic, ethnography, and bibliography, 
53 ; ss 11; photography, 2; architecture, 
8; archaeology, 5; music, 17; the stage, 7; 
fashions, 61; industrial, 78; medicine, &c., 69; 
science, 47; military and naval art, 23; agricul- 
ture, 18; various subjects, 12. The number of 
political dailies is 37, and that of political re- 
views, 11. 


In an otherwise not very fascinating article 
sane yao Rundschau, September, p. 426) will be 
‘ound some interesting particulars about the his- 
tory of a “ — whom many fear to name.” It 
seems that he, the great enemy of mankind, had 
gradually assumed a variety of wicked functions 
and characteristics which before had belonged 
to certain among the old Germanic deities who 
were abolished by the advance of Christianity. 
The early Germans, though giving up their gods, 
still apparently retained their old ideas about the 
powers of darkness, and, having no other super- 
natural personality on whom to attach them, they 
seem to have heaped them promiscuously on 
the father of lies, assigning him among others 
even qualities which had belonged to superior 


of another sex. The notion of making a 





compact with the d—— is traced to Germanic 
origin, and no doubt it would be universally be- 
lieved that even in his case his stepmother was 
too much for him. But the old Germans do not 
appear to have known among other things our ex- 
pression of the d—— is to pay ! 


Prenpine the pee of the more extended 
notice which should be given to such an im- 
portant contribution to the history of the Com- 
monwealth as Mrs. Everett Green’s Calendar of 
Domestic State Papers of that period promises to 
be, it will be serviceable to historical enquirers to 
point out that the the first volume of that 
Calendar, which has been published this week, is 
mainly occupied with the proceedings of the 
governing body, the Council of State, for a little 
more than a year after the death of Charles I. The 
House of Lords, as we know, was swept away 
immediately after the King’s execution, and the 
House of Commons, thanks to Pride’s Purge, was 
reduced to but eighty members. The need was 
therefore felt of some power in the State which 
should combine into a compact body such ad- 
herents of the Parliament as were to be found 
among the nobility and upper classes, the more 
intelligent and active of the army, and the lawyers. 
It was consequently determined to form a Council 
of State, to consist of forty persons, thirty-six of 
whom were nominated by the existing Parlia- 
ment. This Council first met at Derby House, 
but soon removed to Whitehall, having voted not 
only the Palace itself, but 10,000/. worth of the 
late King’s furniture, tapestry, and other goods, 
to fit it for their reception. The members of it 
used to assemble sometimes as early as seven 
o'clock in the morning for business, and afterwards 
adjourn to the House of Commons; their sittings 
were, however, much more frequent than those of 
Parliament. Among those to whom lodgings in 
Whitehall were specially assigned were the two 
Lords Commissioners of the Great Seal, White- 
lock and Lisle; Colonels Valentine Wauton and 
Hutchinson, the rooms of the former, we learn, 
being draped with six pieces of royal tapestry, 
two.of which represented the stories of Elijah 
and Hercules; Chaplains Goodwin and Sterry ; 
and, last but not least, John Milton, “ for his 
accommodation as secretary to this Council for 
foreign languages,” whose salary was about 300/. 
a-year. A most useful portion of Mrs. Green’s 
work in this Calendar is the Table of daily 
attendances of the different members of the Council 
of State; by means of it one can see at a glance 
upon whom the real burden of government at such 
a ticklish time fell. Cromwell, it is well worth 
remark, was the most frequent in attendance of 
any member during the first few months of the 
Council’s existence. Before the summer of 1649 
was far advanced, however, it was necessary for 
him to take the field again, to settle the per- 
turbed spirits of Ireland, and his name of course 
disappears altogether from the list of councillors. 
Peculiar interest attaches to those members of the 
deposed house of peers, and to the eldest sons of 
peers, who were thought worthy to be nominated 
members of the Council. They were nine in num- 
ber, and none of them apparently had much heart 
for their work, The most industrious of them, 
Viscount Lisle, the Earl of Leicester’s eldest son, 
attended but little more than one-third of the 
meetings, while his father-in-law, the Earl of 
Salisbury, who, though a Cecil, sided with the 
Parliament, attended not a fourth. Lord Fairfax 
took still less part in the proceedings ; but, then, he 
had much to yo in his military capacity with the 
quelling of disturbances. The attendance of the 
other noble members is hardly worth mentioning. 
The Earl of Pembroke took some little interest in 
the committee which had to decide on the dis- 
posal of Charles’s goods; the Earl of Mulgrave, 
though nominated, never sat at all; William, 
Lord Grey of Wark, was present but at one sit- 
ting; and the share of Thomas, Lord Grey of 
Groby, in the business of the Council, was of little 
more importance. We should except, perhaps, Basil, 








Earl of Denbigh, who was active enough at first, 
but on sufficient grounds being shown for sus- 
pecting his good faith it was thought fit to ex- 
clude him from any further participation in 
commonwealth affairs. 








NEW YORK LETTER. 
New York : Angust 20, 1875. 

Mr. Tennyson’s drama has been widely read 
and well received in this country. Messrs. James 
R. Osgood and Co. have already published three 
editions of the poem, which is an unusual sale for 
so short a time. The first announcement of Queen 
Mary, as you know, was sent here by cable to the 
Associated Press. Scribner's Monthly, in a careful 
review, confesses that it is not admiration, but re- 
spect, that the book commands; and thinks that 
the poet gives no evidence of a dramatic concep- 
tion of his own, either in his imagination of cha- 
racter or in the form of his tragedy. This last, it 
remarks, has a curious veneering of Shakspere ; it 
is as if the greater light the author kept before his 
eyes had made his own brilliance pale. In facing 
Mary’s mood “just before the death in the last 
scene of all, he shows much strong feeling, and 
moves us with an almost tearful sympathy. 
Otherwise the work, from its form, is little re- 
moved from downright heaviness.” By way of 
summing up the writer says :— 

“Still we have in Queen Mary careful first-rate 
workmanship—a literary conscience unimpaired by 
thirty years of fame and prosperity. To students of 
postry, and to early adherents of Tennyson, it will 
always have a value, though it may be doubted 
whether it will share in his earthly immortality.” 
The Atlantic Monthly, supposed to be the mouth- 
piece of Boston’s literary coterie, says that, ex- 
cept for two songs, there is hardly a Tennysonian 
passage in the play; and pronounces it not a 
poem, not a tragedy, but a tragic history; and 
scoffs at the idea of drawing any comparison be- 
tween it and Shakspere, except in the one matter 
of the sweetness of the Milkmaid’s song that 
Elizabeth overhears. On the whole, the Atlantic 
thinks that Mr. Tennyson’s dramatic experiment 
cannot be considered successful in a dramatic or 
high poetical sense. Of poetry, indeed—whether 
we mean the poetry of fancy expressing itself in 
eloquent metaphor, or the poetry of imagination 
resulting from an impassioned conception of cha- 
racter or situation—there is very little; but it is 
all extremely interesting history, and it has that 
sort of poetry which is proper to the historical 
romance—a novel of Scott’s or Manzoni's. 

The Nation contains one of the best reviews of 
Mr. Tennyson's drama that have appeared in any of 
our newspapers or periodicals, The Nation begins 
its notice by saying that to many of its readers this 
drama will be a surprise, and to many a dis- 
appointment ; but thinks that the more judicious 
will find in it a new proof of the force and variety 
of that genius which gives to its author his easy 
and unchallenged supremacy over other contempo- 
rary English poets. It regards as foolish any 
comparison between this play and the historic 
plays of Shakspere. Shakspere stands alone in the 
joint domain of nature and of art. Tennyson is 
neither his rival nor his imitator. Even the form 
and execution of his work show few traces of the 
influence of any Shaksperian model, and his in- 
dividuality is as marked in this drama as in any 
previous poem. The writer gives it as his opinion 
that this drama has little of the melody and 
sweetness which distinguish the lyrical and idyllic 
compositions of the poet. It exhibits little of that 
subtlety of sentiment and refinement of diction in 
which the apt and exquisite expression seemed of 
even birth with the feeling itself, and formed such 
part of it that the two, like body and spirit, be- 
came one and inseparable. Poet and playwright 
he is, in truth; but for the sake of teaching and 
inspiring, not of amusing. Poet, indeed, but 
Englishman much more; and playwright, that he 
may be preacher, and may appeal with the voice 
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of their own history to the conscience and the 
heart of his people. It is plain that Tennyson has 
chosen his subject, not merely because of its fitness 
for dramatic presentation, but because he felt that 
the lessons to be drawn from Queen Mary’s reign 
needed to be pressed home upon the England of 
to-day. “Tennyson has never written more full 
and masculine verse,” concludes the Nation, “ than 
in portions of this drama, and never condensed 
vigorous thought into compacter form.” The New 
York World discourses at length upon the ques- 
tion “ What can have induced Mr. Tennyson to 
select such a sovereign and’ such a woman for his 
theme ?” and answersitself by saying that “ Queen 
Mary is less truly a historical play than a pic- 
turesque appeal to the passions and prejudices of 
living Englishmen against the Church for which 
Queen Mary did so many doubtful deeds and 
suffered so much indubitable misery,” and adds 
that though it is not very easy for Americans to 
understand how such Englishmen as Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Tennyson can really believe it 
possible for the Church of Rome seriously to en- 
danger the liberties of England, such Englishmen 
do really believe this. The World is severe on 
the poet's alleged appropriations from ’Twixt Ave 
and Crown, but admits that the very construc- 
tien of the sentences of Tennyson is his own, 
and that he has set his own stamp upon this his 
latest and his least strictly Tennysonian work, as 
upon his earliest. 


“As for the chief personages, and for the general 
atmosphere of the drama,” continues the World, “ it 
is doing Mr. Tennyson no injustico really to say that 
these aro simply transferred and set to music (and 
very noble music certainly) from the pages of Mr. 
Froude’s sixth volume of his History of England. .. . 
But of the whole drama, which, though it is by no 
means likely to tempt any rare actress (should such 
an one arise) into making it real upon the stage, must 
pass at once into the love and keeping of all who 
honour English letters as the finest dramatic produc- 
tion, take it all in all, of the Victorian age.” 


The Springfield Republican,.a paper looked 
upon as a literary authority, thinks that the 
London Times was not extravagant in saying that 
there was “more fire in it than in anything else 
which has appeared since Shakspere’s time.” 
Wilkes’ Spirit of the Times gives its opinion in 
a nutshell when it says of Queen Mary: “It is 
great for the Victorian period of poetry, poor for 
the Elizabethan, Annian, or Georgian.” Western 
criticism is less temperate than that of the East, 
and consists more of eulogy than anything else. 
Mr. J. W. Bouton has now in press a work 
which promises to be of great interest. The work 
is written by Mr. Geo. H. Felt, and is entitled 
The Kaballah of the Egyptians and the Greek 
Canon of Proportion. Mr. Felt claims to have 
“ discovered the true geometrical system of the 
Egyptians, the long-lost and eagerly-sought-for 
key wherewith Egypt unlocked the mysteries of 
art and nature.” Mr. Felt believes that his dis- 
coveries ‘ will give to the world for the first time 
in three thousand years an exact knowledge of 
that marvellous system of proportion, of which all 
subsequent systems have been but fragments and 
distortions.” The author is said to have given 
years of careful research to the subject, and has 
succeeded in making a book that will at least 
command attention ; whether it will carry convic- 
tion as well is another matter. This, I believe, 
is the same book some time ago announced by 
Messrs. Jas. R. Osgood and Co. Why those pub- 
lishers let it pass out of their hands, and whether 
Mr. Felt’s “ endorsers” are “of the same opinion 
still,” are, like the Kaballah itself, questions too 
deep for me. The cost of preparing this work 
has been 30,000 dollars, all of which has already 
been subscribed. I have seen some of the proof 
sheets and illustrations, of which latter there are 
over one thousand, plain and in colours. The 
Kabaillah, dedicated by permission to the Khedive 
of Egypt, will be issued simultaneously in this 


scribers only. The first number will be issued 
during the coming autumn. 

The Hon. Horace Binney, the oldest member of 
the Philadelphia bar, and the oldest graduate of 
Harvard College, died on the twelfth of this month 
at the age of ninety-seven. Mr. Binney was the 
son of Dr. Binney, a surgeon in the revolutionary 
army, and was born in Philadelphia on January 4, 
1780. He graduated at Harvard with high 
honours at the age of seventeen, and was admitted 
to the bar three years later. Mr. Binney stood at 
the head of the bar in his native city. He was 
several times offered a position on the bench, but 
always declived the honour, preferring the more 
active duties of his profession. In 1843 Mr. Bin- 
ney made his last appearance in court, in the case 
of Vidal v. the Mayor of Philadelphia, before the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The issue 
involved was the validity of the will of Stephen 
Girard, making large bequests to the city of Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Binney’s argument in the case was 
considered the crowning effort of his life, and is 
cited as authority in all similar cases. In the 
early part of his career Mr. Binney took an active 
oe in politics, and was elected to the State 
egislature in 1806. When General Jackson oc- 
cupied the Presidential chair, he was elected a 
member of Congress from Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Binney was conspicuous for the part he took in 
the anti-slavery agitation in the days when to 
espouse the cause of the slave was fraught with 
no little danger. His son, Horace Binney, Jun., 
died in 1870 at the age of sixty-two, leaving a 
record as a lawyer that almost rivalled that of his 
father. 

The coming amusement season does not promise 
to be as attractive as the three or four which pre- 
ceded it. In music we are to have Tietjens, Von 
Biilow, Arabella Goddard, the Kellogg English 
opera, Wachtel in German opera, and Judic in 
opéra-bouffe, and, of course, Thomas's orchestra in 
symphony concerts. Mdlle. Tietjens will appear 
in concert, but we hope to hear her in a few 
operas before her return to England, although the 
management has given no hint of any such per- 
formances. Mdlle. Tietjens will appear at Stein- 
way Hall on October 4. Dr. von Biilow will 
open the new Chickesing Hall, now being built on 

ifth Avenue, early in October. Mdme. Goddard, 
who is now in California, will be in New York 
also in October. The Kellogg English opera com- 
pany will sing Sir Julius Benedict's Lily of Kil- 
larney for the first time in America during their 
season at Booth’s Theatre. The dramatic 
novelties will be Mr. Barry Sullivan and Ernesto 
Rossi, the Italian tragedian, and Round the World 
in Exghty Days, produced at the Academy of 
Music. Mr. Edwin Booth, unless prevented 4 a 
recent accident (he was thrown from his carriage), 
will play an engagement at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre. Mr. Wallack announces a comedy by 
Mr. Dion Boucicault, and the same fertile play- 
wright promises a new drama, with a réle written 
specially for Mra. Rousby. Mr. Daly, of the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre, has also a new play in pre- 
paration for the rentrée upon his stage of Miss 
Clara Morris. Miss Morris, by the way, is an 
actress about whom I shall have more to say at 
some future time. 


You have probably heard in England of the 
sudden insanity of Mr. Robert Dale Owen. Mr. 
Owen, although a believer in spiritualism, was 
generally considered a man of sound mind; he 
certainly was one of intelligence and culture, and 
is. widely beloved. Mr. Owen has always been 
known as an extremely credulous person; too 
prone to believe the most improbable stories of 
spiritual manifestations told him by designing or 
mischief-loving persons. The perfect simplicity 
and childlike trustfulness of Mr. Owen’s disposition 
was the means of getting his name associated with 
impostors whom he would have shunned as the 

lague had he known them in their true light. 

r. Owen’s insanity has taken a mild form, with 





country and in England, and will be sold to sub- 





only occasional outbreaks of violence, Some 


physicians are hopeful of his recovery, while 
others believe that the disease having come upon 
him at such an advanced age, his reason will 
never be restored. 

Mr. E. 8. Nadal, the author of the volume pub- 
lished by Messrs. Macmillan and Co. on London 
Social Life, and kindred topics, was a member of 
the American legation in London, in Mr. Motley’s 
time. He is now the literary editor of the New 
York Evening Post, of which the poet Bryant is 
the editor-in-chief. The leading chapters of the 
volume have already appeared in the principal 
American magazines. The book is to be published 
in this country by Scribner, Armstrong and Co. 
J. L, GIpEr. 
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Studien tib. Seetaktik u. Seekrieg m. den 

Kriegsmitteln der Neuzeit. 1. Tol. Ueber Scetaktik. 

Wien: Gerolds Sohn. 10 M. 

BoETrTIcHER, K. Der Zophorusam Parthenon. Berlin: Ernst 

& Korn. 5M. 

CEeLEsTIN, F. J. Russland seit Aufhebung der 

schaft. Laibach: v. Kleicmayr & Bamberg. 8 

FoRCHHAMMER, P. W. Dadachos, Einleitung in das Ver- 

stiindniss der hellen. Mythen, Mythensprache u. myth. 

Bauten. Kiel : Universitiits-Buchhandlung. 7 M. 

Gotti, A. Vita di Michelangelo Buonarroti. Firenze: tip. 

della Gazzetta d'Italia. 

Guruitr, W. Das Alter der Bildwerke u. die Bauzeit d. soge- 

nannten Theseion in Athen. Wien: Gerolds Sohn. 2 M. 

JEVvoNS, W. Stanley. Money and the Mechanism of Exchange. 
H. 8S. King & Co. 5s. 

Ritrer, F. L. History of Music, from the Christian Era to 
the Present Time. Reeves & Turner. 

SAINTE-MARIE, R. de. L’Herzégovine: étude géographique, 
historique, et statistique. Paris: Baer. 3 fr. 50 c. 

ScupAmorE, F.I. The Day-Dreams of a Sleepless Man. Grif- 
fitch & Farran. 3s. 6d. 


ATTLMAYR, F. 


Leibeigen- 
M. 


History. 

Bruascu-Bry, H. L’exode et les monuments égyptiens. 
Leipzig: Hinrichs. 4 M. 

CALENDAR of State Papers, Domestic Series, 1649-1650. Ed. 
M. A. Everett Green. Longmans. 15s, 

ScHMEIDLER, W. F.C. Geschichte d. Osmanischen Reiches im 
letzten Jahrzehnt. Leipzig: Wigand. 3 M. 

UsINGER, R. Die Anfinge der deutschen Geschichte. Han- 
nover: Hahn. 4 M, 40 Pf. 


Physical Science. 


BEcKER, E. Die Korallen der Nattheimer Schichten, 1. Lfg. 
Cassel: Fischer. 18 M. 

EOcANFORMATION, die, v. Borneo u. ihre Versteinerungen. 1. 
Thl. Geognostisches v. R. D. M. Verbeek. Fossile Mol- 
lusken v. O. Béttger. Cassel: Fischer. 24 M. 

HABERLANDT, F. Wissenschaftlich-praktische Untersuchungen 
auf dem Gebiete d. Pflanzenbaues. 1. Bd. Wien: Gerolds 
Sohn, 6M : 

Philology. 

Buass, H. Die Textesquellen d. Silius Italicus, Leipzig: 
Teubner. 2M. 40 Pf. 

Corssen, W. Ueber die Sprache der Etrusker. 2.Bd. Leipzig =: 
Teubner. 20M. 

MicHAELIs, J. De Apollonii Rhodii fragmentis. Berlin: 
Mayer & Miiller. 1 M. 

Perper, R. Q. Valerius Catullus. Beitriige zur Kritik seiner 
Geschichte. Breslau: Gosohorsky. 2 M. 

RpBEck, O. Die rémische Tragidie im Zcitalter der Republik. 
Leipzig: Teubner. 18 M, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


MICHEL ANGELO’s “CREATION OF ADAM.” 
Brompton Regis : Sept. 13, 1875. 

As far as I am aware, the attention of the 
English admirers of Michel Angelo has nowhere 
been drawn to a remarkable article, published 
some months since in the Zzitschrift fiir Bildende 
Kunst, in which a detailed study or we 
is given of the Creation of Adam, perhaps the 
most famous of the noble designs which decorate 
the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. Although the 
writer of the article in question has, I believe, 
entirely misinterpreted the principal element of 
the composition, he has, I think, thrown most 
welcome light upon points of the highest import- 
ance towards a complete understanding of this 
deeply significant composition. Before attemptmg 
to give any account of Herr Richter’s paper, 1 
will be necessary to recall to the reader's memory 
the general scheme of the design. It divides 
itself into two parts: a left-hand lower portion, 
occupied by the figure of Adam, half-reclining on 





the upper slope of a mountain, and a right-hand 
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upper — occupied by a floating figure of the 
Almighty, with outstretched right arm almost 
meeting the extended left hand of the recumbent 
Adam. The Almighty is represented as an old, 
but still vigorous man, borne and surrounded by a 
cluster of boy-angels, who are covered by a single 
piece of flying drapery, doubtless intended to re- 
present the mantle of the Deity. 

According to Herr Richter, it was not Michel 
Angelo’s intention to paint the actual calling of 
Adam into existence ; but to show the Almighty 
as infising into the already created man the spirit 
of intellectual and moral life, To our critic’s eye 
the noble form of the Adam is trembling from 
head to foot with the contest between a sense of 
depressing — and a consciousness of aspir- 
ing powers. e ardent and yearning expression 
of the face, and the attitude of the left arm 
(whieh is said to be unmistakeably an aspiring one), 
are pointed out as evidences of this. To my 
mind, however, such an interpretation is an 
extremely inadequate one; and I think that a 
glance at the majestic calm of the figure either on 
the ceiling or in the well-known photograph by 
M. Braun will suffice to confute it. I myself 
believe that the poet-painter with a daring 
flight of genius has ventured to portray the very 
act of creation—that the moment chosen is the 
one when the creative fiat is being spoken, and in 
the place indicated by-God’s outstretched finger 
the first man has instantaneously flashed into 
existence, complete to the finger-tips of the as yet 
almost nerveless left hand. There is a marvellous 
look of recent creation about him, Consciousness 
seems hardly yet fully established ; he gazes with 
earnest yearning eyes towards his Maker, whose 
presence he seems scarcely able to realise. Though 
the whole form indicates the perfection of manly 
vigour, the left hand, which is almost touched 
by the finger of the Deity, hangs helpless as if to 
indicate that although the last part has received 
its form, the divine energy is not yet infused into 
it. Such is, as it seems to me, the obvious signi- 
ficance of the glorious figure of Adam; but 
perhaps its very obviousness has caused it to be 
overlooked by writers in search of meanings which 
do not lie on the surface; for, various as have 
been the interpretations which, from Condivi 
downwards, have been given to the action both of 
God the Father and of Adam, I am not aware 
that this, the most obvious one, has been pre- 
viously suggested. 

The other parts of the design are not so obvious 
in their import ; and it is here that Herr Richter’s 
remarks are of great value, although he has been 
to a slight extent anticipated by Mr. Pater in his 
Studies in the History of the Renaissance. The 
left arm of the Almighty passes over the shoulders 
of what is evidently a female figure, and the fore- 
mo of that hand rests upon the shoulder of a 
child of almost colossal proportions, whose face 
appears to be one of distress, and is averted from 
the sight of the act of creation which excites such 
interest in the other beings who surround the 
Creator. The female figure, 6f which only the 
head and breast are visible, looks upon the figure 
of Adam with astonishment not unmingled with 
terror, contrasting strangely with the active 
curiosity of the boy-angels. This female figure 
Herr Richter believes to be intended for Eve, and 
the boy of grand proportions for the Son of Man. 
Thus are finely indicated at the very moment of 
Adam’s creation the further and final purposes of 
God in the creation of the Mother of Mankind, and 
in the incarnation of the Son of God. A more 
striking mode of expressing the omniscience of 
God, and at the same time showing in briefest 
Outline the whole history of mankind from 
the Christian stand-point, it is hardly possible 
to conceive. As confirmatory of the justice of the 
interpretation above given, I would mention the 
extraordinary and emphatic, almost exaggerated, 
way in which the finger of God is pressed down 
a ae the shoulder of the Son of Man. This em- 





this design of the exaggerated mannerism to be 
found in the later works of Michel Angelo. As 
further evidence I would also point to the distress 
in the face of the Son, to the aureole round his 
head ingeniously formed by a circular fold of the 
mantle of God, and to the fact that he supports 
the knee of Eve, which appears just above the 
thigh of the Almighty. In the face of the latter 
Richter sees only the face of the Father, and he 
contrasts it with the creative faces in some of the 
other compositions of the Sistine ceiling; but I 
think the careful observer cannot fail to note more 
of sorrow in the face than of paternal love, and will 
see clearly indicated a consciousness of the misery 
which Adam’s creation would bring upon the 
world. Truly, as Herr Richter observes, Michel 
Angelo was not only a hero of art, but also a giant 
in the domain of philosophic thought. 
ALFRED Hiaerns. 








LUCRETIUS AND HIS EDITORS. 
Trinity College, Cambridge : Sept. 14, 1875. 

The following remarks, which I write in some 
haste in order to obtain for them an early admis- 
sion, will, if I mistake not, justify themselves. In 
Teubner’s latest advertising sheet for 1875 (No. 4, 
p. 55), this notice has just met my eye: “ Titz 
Lucrett Cart de rerum natura libri sex, Erklart 
von Dr. Adolf Brieger.” Dr, Brieger then pro- 
ceeds in from twenty to thirty lines, first to criti- 
cise other recent editors of Lucretius, and next to 
tell us what we shall find in his forthcoming edi- 
tion. Of these the four following are devoted to 
me :— 

“Sehr viel ist auch in der grossen Ausgabe des 
Englanders Munro (dritte Auflage 1873) geleistet, 
wennschon der Herausgeber bald durch hartnickiges 
Festhalten bereits widerlegter Irrthiimer und durch 
zu grosse Nachsicht gegen eigene Einfille vieles ver- 
dorben hat.” 

Lest any reader should mistake its meaning, I 
beg to say that “ grossen ” here indicates material, 
not intellectual size. 

We do not quarrel with a grocer in these times 
of competition for puffing the stock which he has 
on hand; but a grocer would lose caste who ac- 
cused a brother-dealer behind his back of sanding 
his sugar or adulterating his tea. Self-respect, 
however, has not withheld Dr. Brieger from 
charging a brother-editor with adulterating Lu- 
cretius, in terms which do not permit a reader to 
judge whether they are solid fact or the emptiest 
assumption ; and that too in his publisher's private 
circular which this editor might never see, and 
which anyhow was as completely closed against 
him for all purposes of reply as the archives of 
the Vatican itself. So grave a solecism in good 
manners argues a lack of social tact which one 
regrets to find in a scholar; but which, at all 
events, renders unnecessary any reticence on my 


art. 
‘ Not that I should have condescended here to 
notice so trivial an impertinence, if it had not been 
for the following aggravation. 

A periodical is now publishing in Germany, en- 
titled Jahresbericht tiber die Fortschritte der classt- 
schen Alterthumswissenschaft ; in which the works 
which come out year by year on classical writers 
and classical antiquity are to be successively re- 
viewed by different scholars, The first Jahrgang 
for 1873 is not yet completed, though we are in 
the autumn of 1875. The latest number, the 
ninth, has just been put into my hands, and I 
find the first forty pages (1098-1157) are given 
to Lucretius, who has been entrusted to Dr. 
A. Brieger. Of these forty pages Dr. Brieger allots 
twenty-nine (1100-1129) to a review of my third 
large edition, published in the middle of 1873. 

My case against this scholar can be made 
most clear and simple by my plunging at once in 
medias res, Let me just observe in passing that 
this periodical is as completely closed against me 
as the publisher's circular, and that Dr. Brieger 


is is the more marked as there is no trace in | is presumed to be sitting as an impartial judge. 








There is a passage in Lucretius, II. 471-477, 
which editors old and recent, including Lambinus 
and Lachmann, have corrupted by violent changes, 
and rendered almost or quite unintelligible. This 
passage I have reduced to perfect order by a better 
punctuation and by doubling a single letter. I 
think I may make this boast, as my critic does 
not contest it. This is the passage :— 

“ Et quo mixta putes magis aspera levibus esse 

principiis, unde est Neptuni corpus acerbum, 
est ratio secernendi ; seorsumque videndi 

umor dulcis, ubi per terras crebrius idem 
percolatur, ut in foveam fluat ac mansuescat ; 
linquit enim supera taetri primordia viri, 
aspera quom magis in terris haerescere possint.” 

This is my critical note :— 

“ By a better punctuation, and by doubling one 
letter, I have rectified this passage: in 473 I have 
placed a stop after secernendi, and removed that which 
all former editors have put after videndi, and in 477 
have written guom magis for guo magis.” 

Any one can see Lachmann’s misdeeds here by 
referring to his edition. Of Lambinus I must 
say something more; but first, as the best com- 
ment on all this, I will quote my own literal 
translation :— 

“ And that you may more readily believe that with 

smooth are mixed rough first-beginnings from which 
Neptune's body is made bitter, there is a way of sepa- 
rating these, and of secing how the fresh water, when 
it is often filtered through the earth, flows by itself 
into a trench and sweetens; for it leaves above the 
first-beginnings of the nauseous saltness, inasmuch as 
the rough particles can more readily stay behind in 
the earth.” 
From this plain translation it will be seen that I 
have been able to do what I have done by amend- 
ing the punctuation and doubling a single letter, 
while in all other editions the passage is unintel- 
ligible throughout, 473, 475, and 477 being alike 
without meaning. But why all this? Because 
(p. 1118) my censor, whom I translate, thus 
comments :— 

“Goebel (Obs. L. 39) writes and punctuates this 
passage . . us follows: secernendi sorsumque videndi, 
umor salsus . . . ut in foveam fluat ac mansuescat. 
Linquit enim supera taetri primordia viri, aspera quo 
magis ... possunt. Goebel in this has not seen 
that fluat cannot stand by the side of mansuescat, un- 
less something is added, telling in what state the 
water falls into the trench. Munro therefore right] 
retains dulcis and puts a stop after this word; his 
other changes in the stopping are unimportant. In 
477 too he writes more correctly guom magis . . pos- 
stint.” 

But these I should have thought were just the 
points that gave to my reading, and to mine alone, 
a consistent sense. But no:— 

“The one essential thing in this passage is to know 
that the clause with wt is an indirect interrogative 
sentence depending on videndi; and this Goebel was 
the first to see. When, therefore, Munro does not 
even name him, he shows that his notions of intel- 
lectual property differ from the usual ones.” 


Upon this I take down my first edition of Lam- 
binus, and find that he, like Mr. Goebel, has a 
comma after videndi and percolatur, and wishes to 
read acerbus as Mr. Goebel reads salsus, and 
triumphantly turn to his note, so clear did his 
construction seem to be. But to my surprise, and 
I will add annoyance, I find it is not so. The 
point appears to me a ee one, though I regret 
the oversight; but I content myself for the 
moment with throwing back with contemptuous 
scorn my critic’s unmannerly imputation of fraud, 
for which I do not think a scholar like Mr. 
Goebel would thank him; and proceed to his 
second charge of dishonesty. 

V. 510-516 is a passage which is perfectly 
simple and free from all corruption; but which 
Lachmann, through some strange hallucination, 
has grievously mutilated. When I first read his 
edition, this filled me with amazement, and I never 
had the least doubt of the meaning. Anybody 
will see that my note is a close, and I think clear, 
and only slightly enlarged paraphrase of the text ; 
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and even this was mainly given on Lachmann’s 
account. Hear now my critic (p. 1128): “The 
explanation is throughout clear, but it belongs not 
to Munro but to Goebel (Obs. L. 41), as will be 
seen by a comparison of the two :— 


“* GOEBEL. 

*« Lucretius coeli orbem 
comparat cum rota molari 
(vielmehr mit einem 
Schépfrade). Sicut haec 
ab axe suspenditur, ita 
illam ex utroque polo aer 
premit extraque tenet; 
deinde sicut illam, ubi 
jam movenda erit, aut 
supra rivus influit eo- 
demque intendit quo sidera 
mundi, i.e, Occidentem 
versus, sive subter contra 
fertur ad Orientem ver- 
sus,’ ”” 


“ Munro. 

“¢Inthis case the sphere 
of heaven must revolve on 
its axis; this axis, there- 
fore, must be supported in 
its position: this is done 
by an air pressing outside 
on each pole and keeping 
each fixed in its place; 
but then to put the sphere 
in motion another force is 
wanted; this must be a 
third air; and it may act 
in two ways: it may blow 
at right angles to the poles 
{richtiger, aber wtberfliis- 
siger Zusatz) either above 
the sphere in the direction 
in which the sphere has 
to move with its stars, or 
it may blow underneath 
in the opposite direction, 
moving it thus as a stream 
of water passing under a 
wheel moves the wheel, 
that is to say in the di- 
rection opposite to its own 
course.’ ” 


Now what strikes me on seeing myself side by 
side with Mr. Goebel is (1) how much nearer my 
araphrase is to the words of Lucretius than to 

is; (2) that when we most approach one another, 
our words follow the original most closely ; (3) 
that I should have expected two paraphrases of 
the same plain passage to resemble one another 
more, rather than less. However that may be, I 
here declare before the world that my note was 
taken solely from the original and is absolutely 
independent of Mr. Goebel. But what says my 
critic P— 

“ What Munro does here with Goebel’s intellectual 
property, so does he often elsewhere with what Ger- 
man scholars have done to explain the subject. It is 
thus made to appear that Munro and some of his 
countrymen are the only people. since Lachmann 
who have occupied themselves successfully with the 
matter of the poem. The reviewer holds it to be his 
duty to see that, in Germany at all events, this appear- 
ance shall not pass for the reality.” 


oe can be said to or done with a critic like 
this f 

But what, it will be asked, is the occasion of all 
this? I will tell it in a few words :—For years 
past Dr. Brieger has filled many pages of 
the Philologus with Lucretian criticism. I was 
forced to read them, and found them perhaps the 
most laborious part of my labours on the poet; 
three pages often being given to what might 
have been better told in six lines. Not know- 
ing what else to do, I said in the preface to 
my last edition: “Mr. Brieger, who is the 
more combative of the two, indulges mainly 
in conjectural emendations of the text.” Now 
Dr. Brieger thinks to have his revenge; but let 
him remember of airé, &c. Those who know me 
best, know that I have done more than all the 
rest of a countrymen together to make these 
acquainted with the great German scholars who 
have concerned themselves in any way with my 
subject. My critic is compelled from the begin- 
ning to the end of his paper to admit, how many 
of the chief critical and exegetical difficulties of 
our author have been cleared up by me alone, 
though this is often done in the most ungracious 
way ; and many of my most certain and powerful 
restorations of tle text are often passed over with 
a simple “ falsch,” or the like. This I shall take 
an early opportunity of exposing; for I tell Dr. 
Brieger that as editor of Lucretius I have a status 
in England, in France, ay, and in Germany too, 
which will not allow of my being browbeaten by 





one of his manners and his calibre, though he 
chance for the moment to occupy the position of 
an arbitrary judge. H. A. J. Munro. 








SHAKSPERE AND QUEEN ELIZABETH’S FAVOURITES. 
3 St. George’s Square, N.W. 

Mr. Richard Simpson has well urged us to look 
for continual contemporary political allusions in 
Shakspere’s plays. One such, purposely stuck 
into a wholly unexpected place, in a play having 
nothing to do with politics, forces us to attend 
to it. 

In Much Ado, III. i, 9-11, Hero is telling 
Margaret to draw Beatrice into the trap wherein 
she is insnared, and wherethrough she gets mar- 
ried. Hero says :— 

“ And bid her steal into the pleachéd bower, 

Where honeysuckles, ripen’d by the sun, 

Forbid the sun to enter ;—like to Favourites, 

Made proud by Princes, that advance their Pride 

Against that Power that bred it:—here will she 

hide her, 

To listen to our purpose.” 

Now why was this simile lugged in here? As 
a general reflection? Surely not. It is clearly 
aimed at some insolent favourite of the time, 
A.D. 1600, when the play was entered in the 
Stationers’ Register, August 23 (first entry Au- 
gust 4). And who can this insolent favourite 
be but the petted Essex, who had not only con- 
temptuously turned his back on the Queen, and 
threatened to draw his sword on her when she 
boxed his ears, but had disobeyed her in Ireland, 
rushed into her bedroom as she was dressing, had 
ruined the expedition against Tyrone, had been 
disgraced for his failure, and was to issue from his 
confinement (August 26, 1600) only to plot 
against the Queen who had so bred his advance- 
ment, and to lose his life for his rash treason on 
February 25, 1600-1? We may notice, too, that 
Shakspere’s evident “ political allusion ” is in just 
two lines, removable from the text, and that it 
may, therefore, have been inserted after the play 
was first written, and after the outbreak of Essex’s 
conspiracy. Either way, the allusion is of ex- 
treme interest when contrasted with Shakspere’s 
triumphant allusion the year before, 1599, to 
Essex’s assured success-to-be in Ireland, in 
Henry V. v. 30, &c., as to how London would— 

‘“‘ Pour out her citizens, 

The Mayor and all his Brethren in best sort, ... 

Were now the General of our gracious Empress, 

As in good time he may, from Ireland coming, 
Bringing rebellion on his broachéd sword. . . .” 
The bitter disappointment that Essex’s misjudg- 
ment and failure caused is well known. There 
can be little doubt that Shakspere shared both it 
and loyal folk’s indignation at Essex’s after-trea- 
son. That Shakspere gave expression to these 
feelings in Much Ado I cannot doubt; and if so, 
we have him acting with and — Bacon, in 
his condemnation of Essex, after Essex’s treason 
was clear. The two wisest and greatest men of his 
time denounced the proud favourite who, dog- 
like, bit at the hand thatfed him. If Shakspere’s 
Sonnets were written to Southampton (which I 
doubt), we get, from that nobleman’s joining in 
Essex’s rebellion, the reason that no sonnet was 
addressed to him by Shakspere during his im- 
prisonment in 1601-3, and none on his release 
after James's accession.* Shakspere was a patriot 
to the backbone, and his country—which his 
Queen impersonated—was dearer to him than his 

friends. 

That Shakspere’s allusion could not have been 
to Leicester, who died in 1588, or to Raleigh, 
who neither was insolent to Elizabeth, nor rebelled 
against her, is, I think, clear (Q. 4). 

But Mr. Richard Simpson has, with his usual 
ingenuity, suggested a different meaning for the 

sage. Believing that Shakspere was of the 
ex and Southampton party, and therefore 





* Mr. Massey’s assertions to the contrary seem to 
me to have no sufficient ground. 


against Cecil, he urges that S: ’s allusion 
is aimed at Cecil, and does but echo Essex’s often- 
repeated and well-known complaint, that Cecil 
and his party kept him, Essex, from Elizabeth ; 
his declared motive for his rebellion being to re- 
move Cecil and his party from her, and get access 
to her himself. Mr. Simpson also urges Shak- 
spere’s simile suits his interpretation better than 
mine, because the Cecil honeysuckles forbade the 
sun, Elizabeth, to enter the Essex bower. 

I admit the great cleverness of this tum that 
Mr. Simpson gives to the passage, but I contend 
that it is thoroughly unsound, and is founded on the 
lines before the allusion, and not on the words of 
the allusion itself. When was Cecil a favourite? 
Could the wise and w old man, who died 
seventy-eight years old in 1598, have ever claimed 
that character ? Could his son of fifty in 1600? A 
man of “weakly constitution and deformed in 
person?” No, Elizabeth’s favourites were of 
other build, as the pictures of Leicester and Essex 
show. Again, when did Cecil, father or son, 
advance his pride against Elizabeth, before or 
in 1600, 1602, or other when? Lastly, with 
Essex’s rebellion and execution in their eyes and 
minds, what interpretation could the ears of a 
London audience of 1601-2 put on Shakspere’s 
words :— 

“ Like to favourites 

Made proud by princes, that advance their pride 

Against that power that bred it,” 


except that the haughty favourite whose head 
they had seen in the dust was meant ? 
F. J. FURNIVALL. 


PS. I must note, too, how closely Shakspere’s 
Julius Caesar, 1601, would come home to the ears 
and hearts of this same London audience of 1601, 
after the favourite’s outbreak against his Sovereign. 
Et tu, Brute! would mean more to them than to 
us. Indeed, it is possible that the conspiracy 
against Elizabeth may have made Shakspere 
choose 1601 as the time for producing, if not 
writing, his great tragedy, with its fruitful lesson 
of conspirators’ ends. 








THE PREHISTORIC COLLECTIONS OF LUBECK, 
SCHWERIN AND BERLIN. 


Berlin: August 28, 1875. 
Since writing from Stockholm I have carefully 
examined the museums of Liibeck and Schwerin. 
The former is principally composed of vases 
of the Middle Ages, and it has but a few stone 
implements and fragments of pottery of the so- 
ed Stone Age. The museum of Schwerin, on 
the contrary, contains a large collection of anti- 
quities gathered in the dolmens of Mecklenburg, 
and great credit is due to its learned directors, 
Professor Lisch and Miss Buchheim, for having 
kept each find separately, so that the whole 
can easily be studied. The collection of vases of 
the Stone Age is much richer than that of Stock- 
holm, but second to that of Copenhagen ; all the 
vases are hand-thade, and a large number have 
incised ornaments, consisting of parallel vertical 
or zigzag lines, or of parallel imitations of fish 
spines, or of vertical and horizontal lines alter- 
nately ; and the archeologist recognises at a glance, 
as well in the types of all the vases as in their 
ornamentation, a kindred likeness with the types 
and patterns of the vases found in the dolmens 
and Hunebedden of Ireland, England, Holland, 
Sweden, and Denmark. All the stone weapons 
and instruments found in the dolmens or else- 
where in Mecklenburg are invariably polished, 
and thus, if unpolished stone weapons and instru- 
ments denote a higher antiquity than polished 
ones, Denmark, in whose Kjékkenméddinge almost 
exclusively unpolished stone arms and implements 
occur, must needs have been inhabited long before 
its more southern neighbour Mecklenburg. But I 
begin to doubt whether this can be considered as & 
criterion for the Age, because some few polished 





specimens are found in all the Kjékkenmoddinge. 
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P the distress of the wes to whom these 
primitive household remains belonged was so great 
that they found no time for the immense labour 
of polishing all their stone weapons and implements. 
Though the dolmens of Mecklenburg have not given 
yet a particle of bronze, this is no proof for its non- 
existence. Perhaps there was but very little 
bronze, and the inhabitants did not care or had 
not the habit to lavish it upon their dead. The 
collection of the bronze fibulae is here par- 
ticularly rich. There are about fifty terra-cotta 
whorls without ornaments, but all are of a com- 

tively late period, and no whorl was ever 
‘ound in the dolmens of this country. 


Yesterday and to-day I have examined and re- 
examined the Berlin museum of German antiqui- 
ties, called “ Nordische Alterthiimer,” of which 
the learned Dr. Albert Voss is the director. Ten 

rehistoric urns with rough indications of the 

uman face, and rude covers in the shape of caps, 
attracted here my particular attention; some of 
them have mouths, others havé none; three urns 
have ears with two or three perforations, which 
served for suspending beads of glass, and a num- 
ber of the latter have been found. Some of the 
urns have incised ornaments, among which can be 
recognised two sledges and the monograms of 
animals with three or four legs. On four urns the 
human face is rudely indicated by two large eyes, 
between which a small handle serves as a substi- 
tute for the nose and eyebrows. 


All these urns are derived from eastern Pome- 
rania, near Dantzic, the only region in German 
where prehistoric vases with human faces are found. 
As they were found with the aforesaid glass beads 
and with objects of iron, they certainly cannot 
claim a remote antiquity, and, in the opinion of 
the celebrated anthropologist and ethnologist, 
Professor Virchow, the second century before our 
era is about the earliest date we can ascribe to 
them. It is needless to add that none of these 
urns has the slightest resemblance to the owl-faced 
Trojan vases. ere are besides here three Roman 
urns with human faces, and one still more 
modern with four human faces. Among the other 
vases, four urns in the shape of the primitive huts 
and houses attracted my particular attention ; 
they are of glazed black clay, and very similar to 
the urn in the shape of a primitive dwelling-house, 
which was tao near Castel Gandolfo, in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, and is exhibited in the 
British Museum. But those four house-shaped 
urns were found in Germany, at Aschersleben 
(Saxony), East-Riegnitz, and on the Rhine. I 

er mention two funeral urns of terra-cotta in 
the shape of boxes. This collection is very rich 
in prehistoric vases, but the word prehistoric is 
very relative here. Just the urns with the rudely- 

elled human faces I should have thought the 
most ancient in the whole collection, and yet 
we have, by the iron and the glass rls, 
the certainty that they cannot reach firther 
back than the second century 3.c. The vases 
found in the dolmens, with nothing but 
stone weapons and implements, ought to be 
more ancient ; but by their appearance one would 
not think they are even as old. There are here 
perhaps 100 fusaioli of terra-cotta or stone, but, 
except about twenty which come from the Swiss 
lakes, they appear to be of the Roman period, and 

ve no ornamentation. 

It deserves attention that here as well as in all 
other museums I find among the antiquities from 
the Swiss “ Pfahlbauten ” perforated cylinders of 
but very slightly baked clay, 3-4 inches long, 
which must have served as weights for weaving. 
Tfound a great number of similar ones in Troy. 
I further find here, likewise derived from the 
“Pfahlbauten,” small oval handmill stones of 
trachite, such as the excavations at Hissarlik fur- 
nished by hundreds. I may still call attention to 
the large collection of ornamental pins, in the 
shape of nails, some of which have the enormous 
length of fourteen inches; further, to the golden 
mng, No, 3,407 (in the gold-room), which re- 





sembles a little some of the Trojan earrings; and 
finally to two idols of terra-cotta (in the Cypriote 
collection), with long beaks, owl-eyes, and two 
rings in each ear. Henry ScHLIEMANN. 








SCIENCE. 


A Text Book of Botany. By Julius Sachs. 
Translated and annotated by A. W. 
Bennett and W. T. Thiselton Dyer. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1875.) 


Ir is difficult to overestimate the service to 
the cause of scientific progress in this coun- 
try which the University of Oxford has 
performed in producing this translation of 
Professor Sachs’ Lehrbuch der Botanik at 
the Clarendon Press. Next to the institu- 
tion of an adequate laboratory within the 
University for the purpose of carrying on 
investigation and teaching in vegetable 
morphology and physiology, the revelation 
of a book like the present to those who in 
England have selected Botany as a profes- 
sion or as a love-study must without doubt 
be considered the most effectual aid which 
Oxford could have rendered to that science. 
For it will not be possible for intelligent 
men, professors as well as dilettunti, with 
this book in their hands to be content 
any longer with that very meagre concep- 
tion of the scope of botanical study which 
unfortunately is at this moment so largely 
prevalent in our schools and universities, 
and which finds its expression in the desire 
to convert a botanical institution into a gar- 
dener’s exhibition of gorgeous flower-bedsand 
approved hot-water pipes. We may feel 
sure that Oxford will not, at any rate, be the 
last to learn from the new Text-book how it 
comes about that while Wiirzburg, with less 
than one-tenth of the income enjoyed by her 
colleges and officials, produces the leading 
botanical treatise of the day, it is, on the 
other hand, matter for congratulation that 
one Oxford man has been found to share in 
the work of translating and annotating that 
treatise. In fact, if the production of Profes- 
sor Sachs’ Lehrbuch under the auspices of 
the University of Oxford be not the pledge 
of an intention to bring the arrangements 
for botanical research and instruction in 
the University up to a level with those 
which have been the means of developing 
such men as Von Mohl and Schleiden, 
Pringsheim and Hoffmeister, De Bary and 
Strasburger, it is difficult to conceive of an 
explanation of the motives which led to its 
publication. Since the production, in 1849, 
of the translation of Professor Schleiden’s 
Principles of Scientific Botany, by Dr. Edwin 
Lankester, no comprehensive botanical trea- 
tise by a German author has appeared in an 
Englishform. During thisquarterofacentury 
the investigation of the minute structure, 
the reproduction and development of plants, 
and of the modus operandi of their mecha- 
nism, has proceeded in steady unbroken con- 
tinuity in the laboratories of the numerous 
German universities (as well as in similar 
French institutions). It is chiefly the result 


of these investigations which forms the mate- 
rial of which Professor Sachs’ Text-boolcis built. 
One Englishman stands so muck alone in 
this fragment of the history of Botany that 
it is not unusual to attribute the lack of 
physiological botanists in this country to the 








earlydeathof Arthur Henfrey. Even Henfrey 
and the few enthusiastic British students 
whose names are here and there cited in the 
pages of Sachs, indicating some activity in the 
application of the methods of microscopy to 
botanical science, were not indebted to any 
of our universities for encouragement or 
means of carrying on research. Nothing 
can be clearer than the fact that the history 
of Vegetable Morphology and Physiology 
during the last five and twenty years is the 
history of the botanical laboratories of Ger- 
man and French Universities; but it must 
not be supposed that English botanists have 
been few in number or idle. Not to speak 
of the special line of research pursued by 
Mr. Darwin, we have had in England under 
the influence of the numerous richly supplied 
gardens, both public and private—among 
which is the finest botanical garden in 
Europe, namely, Kew—a very remarkable 
activity in the department of systematic 
botany, especially in the collection and dis- 
crimination of the species of the higher 
groups of plants from all parts of the 
world. The value of the work accomplished 
in this direction has been very great ; but in 
the absence of a concomitant development 
of what we may call “ academical Botany ”’, 
horticultural and herbarial Botany have 
usurped a position which it is very much to 
be desired they should cease to occupy. The 
notion of the scope of their science which, 
owing to this state of things, many teachers 
of Botany in our medical and other schools 
possess, is limited in the extreme. The 
barest outlines of the organisation of flower- 
ing plants, together with an altogether in- 
sufferable jargon of technicalities applied to 
a series of Phanerogams which happen to be 
British, often constitute the thing which is 
unhappily introduced as Botany, and is really 
a variety of scholasticism. The possession 
of a book so replete as is Sachs’ Tewt-book 
with original observations and illustrations 
—so just in the distribution of material 
and in the conception of Botany as an 
organically developed science, which can 
ignore no vegetable phenomenon—this is 
perhaps more likely than anything else to 
effect a change in the tendencies of botanical 
teachers. 

It is not easy to account for the very con- 
siderable differences which are presented by 
the two parallel branches of Biology when 
we examine the state of development of 
their respectively subordinate departments 
of study. Seeing that the scope of Botany 
differs from that of Zoology only in the fact 
that the one deals with plants, the other 
with animals, we might expect that physio- 
logy, morphology, oecology, and taxonomy 
in each would have assumed about the same 
relative importance to one another. This is 
by no means the case, and the explanation 
is probably to be sought in the immense 
influence which the study of human ana- 
tomy and physiology by medical men has 
had upon all zoological investigation; and, 
on the other hand, in the’practical import- 
ance of horticulture. That the actual state 
of development of the two branches of bio- 
logical study is very different is sufficiently 
obvious from the fact that we have no zoo- 
logical treatise by one or by many authors 
which is so comprehensive in plan as this 
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Text-book of Botany. One is tempted to ask 
whether this is due to Botany having reached 
a more or to a less advanced stage of de- 
velopment than Zoology. The truth appears 
to be that neither is nearer than the other 
to an ideal goal, but that the variety of form 
and of function in the vegetable world is more 
limited than what is observed among ani- 
mals. Accordingly, Botany presents a more 
compact field for the treatment of the bio- 
logist than does Zoology. The neatness and 
precision of results, whether anatomical or 
taxonomic—together with the perfect assur- 
ance with which almost all the material of 
research (even that from the most distant 
Jands) may be kept in the living condition 
ready to hand—is what excites the envy of 
the zoologist as he contemplates the labours 
of botanical confréres; while the botanist 
who may temporarily turn his attention to 
the field of Zoology is fascinated by the 
wealth of variety not only of specific forms, 
but of organs and functions culminating in 
the elaboration and complexity of the human 
organism. 

The morphological part of Professor Sachs’ 
book is not the concentrated sketch of broad 
anatomical generalisations which we find in 
that most masterly exposition of the cor- 
responding portion of Zoology—the Grund- 
riss der Vergleichenden Anatomie of Professor 
Gegenbaur—a book which has but few equals 
as an elementary statement of a large sub- 
ject. It does not enter into the scheme of 
the present work to keep, as there, detail 
subordinate to generalisation. Professor 
Sachs’ morphology is to a large extent a 
minute description of particular types, 
carefully selected and in many cases elabor- 
ately worked out by the author for the 
special purposes of this Text-book—so that 
the volume serves efficiently as a laboratory 
hand-book. The method pursued has the 
great merit that no student can read the 
detailed descriptions and study the numerous 
admirable woodcuts without desiring strongly 
to see these things with his own eyes; and 
no one should take up the book on the 
supposition that he will derive anything but 
a fraction of the benefit which it can confer, 
from an attempt to read through it without 
constant access to a well-ordered botanical 
laboratory. When the student can make 
use of such resources, or has time and leisure 
to arrange for himself some kind of substi- 
tute for that which Continental universities 
without exception provide, he will be led by 
following out the discussions introduced by 
Professor Sachs, to the very front of the 
chief botanical investigations which are at 
this moment occupying attention, and may 
find himself contributing to the solution of 
important questions. 

The first part of the Tezt-book treats of 
units of structure, and of the simplest of 
these first, namely, the cell and its inward 
and outward parts, the tissues and the 
fundamental organs following. Nothing can 
be more careful nor more critically accurate 
and precise than the mode in which Pro- 
fessor Sachs expresses himself, both here and 
in other parts of the work, with regard to 
the nature of protoplasm, and the way in 
which particular phenomena, sometimes 
stigmatised as vital, are to be conceived of. 
While we should feel inclined to judge from 





the second part of the work—the Outlines 
of Classification—-that with the exception 
of most importart facts presented in the 
growth of the reproductive bodies of the 
Phanerogams connecting them with the 
vascular Cryptogams—little has yet been 
done among plants to establish the theory of 
descent by the discovery of their actual pedi- 
gree, we must point all the more distinctly to 
the fact that Botany as here represented by 
Professor Sachs has advanced beyond Zoology 
in the direction of a mechanical explanation of 
theultimate processes of nutrition and growth. 
This is very apparent in the first chapter, 
but no less so in the third or physiological 
portion of the work, where an arrangement 
of the subject-matter is adopted which 
when quoted will at once enable the reader 
to see how largely the standpoints of the 
botanical and the animal physiologist differ. 
After a consideration of molecular forces 
and of chemical processes in the plant (two 
chapters exhausting nearly the whole of 
what is important in the present phase of 
animal physiology), we have a chapter on 
the general conditions of plant-life, the in- 
fluences exerted by temperature, light, elec- 
tricity, and gravitation. To this follows a 
discussion of the mechanical laws of growth, 
and of the periodic movements of the mature 
parts of plants, and movements dependent 
on irritation. Lastly, we have admirable 
disquisitions on the phenomena of sexual 
reproduction and on the origin of species. 
With regard to the last-named subject, it is 
to be noted that throughout the work Pro- 
fessor Sachs is careful to point to the theory 
of evolution as the ultimate solvent of all 
biological problems, and in the fourth Ger- 
man edition, which is later than the present 
translation, he has made considerable pro- 
gress in the arrangement of his material in 
conformity with and confirmation of the 
Doctrine of Descent. 

It is not to be supposed that we can give 
detailed critical estimates of the successive 
parts of this book. Rather we may express 
our high respect for the gifted author who 
not only has furnished so valuable a mor- 
phological treatise, but has added a volume 
on physiology under the same cover. It is 
in researches in this department of Botany 
that Professor Sachs is more especially 
active at the present time, and it is devoutly 
to be wished that the full account which he 
gives of the present state of the experimental 
physiology of plants may lead to the more 
general cultivation of the subject in England. 
Problems requiring solution, methods to be 
followed in attempting their solution, and 
apparatus to be employed, are here indicated, 
while admirable lecture experiments and de- 
monstrations are described. 

A large element in the value of this book 
as issued by the Clarendon Press is the clear 
and accurate character of the translation by 
Messrs. Bennett and Dyer. They have also 
enriched the work by a very extensive series 
of notes, chiefly furnishing references to 
English literature bearing upon points dis- 
cussed in the text, or supplying the most 
recent information on various topics. When 
we remember the small acknowledgment 
which such work is likely to receive in any 
way, we cannot hesitate to express very fully 
our appreciation of the thorough and worthy 








manner in which the translators’ task has 
been performed. 

It is now 200 years since a Savilian Pro. 
fessor in the University of Oxford, Sir 
Thomas Millington, discovered the sexuality 
of plants. It is true that he was not Professor 
of Botany, but it is clear that in those days 
even the mathematicians of the University 
pursued the study of vegetable physiology 
in the picturesque old “ physick garden.” 
Let us hope that under the stimulus pro- 
vided by the Delegates of the University 
Press, Oxford may reappear in the history 
of botanical science. 

H. Ray LAnKEsTER. 








The Life and Growth of Language. By W. 
D. Whitney. (London: H. 8. King & 
Co., 1875.) 


A new work by Professor Whitney upon 
linguistic science is sure to command the 
attention and interest of every student of 
language. And though the present volume 
is necessarily limited in size and somewhat 
elementary in form from its making part * 
of the “International Scientific Series,” the 
scholar will find it none the less worthy of 
notice on that account. For the philological 
views with which Professor Whitney is 
identified are here presented in a clear and 
compendious shape, with no mass of details 
and side-issues to distract or seduce the 
reader. A book like the one before us, 
which may be almost regarded as an ab- 
stract of the well-known lectures on “ Lan- 
guage and the Study of Language,” will 


‘enable us to test and criticise the opinions 


of its author more easily than can be done 
in the case of the larger work. 

Professor Whitney is the leading repre- 
sentative of what may be termed the com- 
mon-sense school of philology, which has 
fitly found its advocate among our Anglo- 
Saxon brethren of America. The same 
objections of superficiality and narrowness 
which the followers of Kant and Hegel 
have raised against Reid or Stewart, or the 
later representatives of Utilitarianism in 
this country, will doubtless be brought for- 
ward against Professor Whitney’s philologi- 
cal system ; but none at least will be able to 
deny its simplicity, its clearness, and its 
commendability to common sense. The 
leading doctrines of the system are that 
language is learnt, not instinctively acquired, 
by each successive generation; that it is an 
institution of human origin and invention 
as much as government or law; that it is 
intended for the purposes of communication, 
and, therefore, that though every man is at 
liberty to create as many new words as he 
pleases, only those which are ratified by 
society can live and grow; and, lastly, that 
the idea must precede the name which is in- 
vented to denote it. Such doctrines are 
incontrovertible, we might almost say self- 
evident, and it is well that they should be 
brought out distinctly and forcibly. Philo- 
logists have unfortunately been only too apt 
to forget that language is but the symbol 
and outward expression of thought; a social 
product of human invention which can only 
exist where a society exists already. The 
struggles and fortunes of a society are re- 
flected in its language, and the fossilised 
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records of language will disclose the history 
of the society to which they owe their origin. 

It is with special pleasure that I find 
Professor Whitney emphasising another lin- 
guistic doctrine of high importance, the 
fact that sentences precede words just as 
words precede letters. “Men began,” he 
says (p. 302), “not with parts of speech 
which they afterwards learned to piece 
together into sentences, but with compre- 
hensive utterances in which the parts of 
speech lay as yet undeveloped, sentences in 
the germ ;”’ and elsewhere he observes that 
“the parts of speech ” are “the main classes 
of words, having restricted application and 
definite connexion, into which the holo- 

hrastic utterances of a primitive time have 
y degrees become divided; the separated 
parts, members of what was once an undis- 
tinguished whole.” These statements need 
to be dwelt upon; for if once we grasp 
firmly the two facts, that language is the 
symbol of thought, and sentences the germs 
out of which words and forms have been 
differentiated, it seems to me that the me- 
chanical doctrine which would derive flection 
from the external accidents of agglutination 
and phonetic decay must cease to be a dogma 
of orthodox Glottclogy. 

And this brings me to that portion o 
Professor Whitney’s system, with which, 
simple and widely-accepted as it is, I find 
myself unable to agree. It is too much like 
that common-sense explanation of sunrise 
and sunset, which made the sun go round 
the earth. With a logical clearness and 
consistency which makes it possible to see 
the full meaning and tendencies of the theory, 
Professor Whitney lays down the prevalent 
doctrines as to the nature of roots and the 
origin of flection. ‘A primitive body of 
monosyllabic roots,” he tells us, formed 
“the historical beginnings of Indo-European 
speech-development,” and the whole ma- 
chinery of flection, whether in our own 
family of languages or in any other (p. 226), 
has grown out of the attachment of inde- 
pendent words to roots and stems, and their 
subsequent decay in form and meaning. 
There was a time when our fathers could 
communicate with one another only in mo- 
nosyllabic roots, and a later period when 
they were much in the same condition as 
the Mongolian of to-day. “The dissidents” 
from these views, adds Professor Whitney, 
“are few ;” and without doubt this is really 
the case. But the truth does not always 
lie on the side of the majority ; and, as one 
of the dissidents, I must protest against the 
assertion that we “have nothing to say in 
defense of” our “ unbelief, except what is 
easily refuted as misapprehension or want 
of logical consistency.” Many even of those 
who otherwise agree with Professor Whitney 
have now given up the monosyllabic cha- 
racter of Aryan roots, while Professor 
Whitney himself admits that the roots of 
the Malayan languages “are prevailingly 
dissyllabic ” (p. 243), and the very “type ” 
and “normal example of the whole genus 
‘root’” which he offers us (p. 299) is bow- 
wow, a word of two syllables! Nor again is 


it accurate to say (p. 237) that Chinese 
words are “analogous” with the hypo- 
thetical “roots” of Indo-European speech. 
These are the ultimate results of lexical and 





grammatical analysis, and all that can be 
said about them is that they may repre- 
sent the language which preceded the re- 
stored parent-Aryan of Fick and Schleicher 
better than any of its later developments 
can do. As for flection, when we are asked 
to believe (p. 252) that Semitic speech must 
have developed out of a preceding stage of 
monosyllabic roots and the agglutination 
of independent words in accordance with 
‘* what is seen to lie at the bases of all other 
human speech,” it must be remembered that 
“all other human speech” means Aryan 
speech alone, or rather the inferences drawn 
from certain phenomena observable in Aryan 
speech. Might not Semitic scholars with 
equal right reverse the problem, and claim to 
interpret the phenomena of Aryan flection in 
analogy with the phenomena of Semitic flec- 
tion? I would draw attention to an ex- 
tremely important article by M. Bergaigne 
in the last number of the Mémoires de la 
Société de Linguistique, in which he attempts 
to show that the Indo-European case-endings 
are really suffixes of derivation, the nomina- 
tive, vocative, and accusative in all three 
numbers being originally abstracts, without 
symbols for marking flection, and the oblique 
cases so many adjectives taken adverbially. 
His theory will provide an escape from the 
awkward question of “pronominal roots ;” 
but it will also lend support to the view 
that in the background which lies behind 
the highly-developed and cultivated parent 
Aryan, so ludicrously misnamed the Ursprache 
—a background, be it borne in mind, to which 
the facts at our disposal hardly allow us to 
reach—the primitive sentence-words adapted 
their terminations to the expression of such 
grammatical relations as the growing con- 
sciousness of man gradually worked out, 
and so, by the influence of analogy, origi- 
nated what we may call the flectional instinct. 

To turn now from points of controversy, 
the later chapters of Professor Whitney’s 
book are likely to attract more attention 
than the earlier. Not but that the earlier 
deal with questions of equal importance to 
the student of philology ; but, from the na- 
ture of the case, they go more over old: 
ground, and afford less scope for originality 
of view, than do the later ones. The author 
begins by defining language as “the means 
of expression of human thought” and an 
instrument of communication, and then, in 
the second chapter, describes the way in 
which each individual has to learn his 
mother tongue. This leads him on to de- 
scribe the conservative and alterative forces 
which change the outer form and inner con- 
tent of words, and so bring about the 
growth of language. The same subject is 
continued in Chapters VI. and VII., which 
deal with the loss and creation of words 
and forms ; and the name-making process is 
treated in Chapter VIII. Dialects are next 
dealt with, and the centripetal and centrifu- 
gal forces which unify or divide are clearly 
set forth. The rules to be applied in ascer- 
taining the relationship of languages and 
dialects are also stated, and a parting shaft 
is aimed at those who hold the “absurd ” 
theory that language begins with dialects, and 
not with one or two primaeval centres. Pro- 
fessor Whitney, however, forgets his own 
doctrine that language is a social product 





and institution, not contemporaneous with 
the physical beginnings of man ; from which 
it would follow that primitive languages 
would be as multitudinous as the com- 
munities that needed them. A chapter on 
the Indo-European family is succeeded by 
one on linguistic structure, and a rapid 
glance is givenin Chapter XII. over the 
other chief varieties of human speech. Then 
comes an important chapter on “ Language 
and Ethnology,’”’ which some of our theo- 
logians would do well to study; and after 
another suggestive one on the Nature and 
Origin of Language, in which the author 
inclines to the belief that gesticulation and 
onomatopoeia were the two main factors 
which went to produce it, he concludes by 
laying down that glottology is an historical 
and not a physical science, and by dis- 
tinguishing between comparative philology 
and linguistic science. As he very justly 
remarks, eminence in the one department 
by no means implies eminence in the other, 
and he would ascribe the present “ period of 
chaos” in linguistic study to this fact. 
Another very just and pertinent remark is 
that ‘the universality of language,” like the 
‘universal possession by men of some body 
of instruments to help the hands in pro- 
viding for human needs,” is “ due to nothing 
more profound or mysterious than that every 
division of the human race has been long 
enough in existence for its Janguage-capa- 
cities to work themselves out to some 
manner of result.”’ It is, perhaps, a pity that 
such remarks are so sparingly introduced, but 
Professor Whitney pleads the limitations 
imposed upon him in justification of the 
elementary character of his work and its 
consequent want of originality, as well as of 
the absence of references.to the labours of 
other scholars. The latter omission is the 
more to be deplored as there is a danger of 
its producing a false impression, while the 
readers for whom the book is specially in- 
tended are not likely to know how much is 
Professor Whitney’s own and kow much 
belongs to other workers in the same field. 
It is to be hoped that this defect will be 
remedied in a second edition. 


A. H. Saycer. 








GREEK ETYMOLOGY. 


Grundziige der griechischen Etymologie von 
Georg Curtius. Vierte durch Vergleichun- 
gen aus den keltischen Sprachen von Ernst 
Windisch erweiterte Auflage. (Leipzig : 
Teubner, 1873.) 

Some Remarks on the Celtic Additions to Cur- 
tius’ Greek Etymology. By Whitley Stokes, 
Vice-President of the Philological Society, 
and Honorary Member of the German 
Oriental Society. (Calcutta, 1874.) 

Principles of Greek Etymology. By Georg 
Curtius, Professor in the University of 
Leipzig. Translated, with the sanction of 
the author, by Augustus 8S. Wilkins, M.A., 
Professor of Latin and Comparative Philo- 
logy in the Owens College, Manchester, 
and Edwin B. England, M.A., Assistant 
Lecturer in Classics in the Owens College, 
Manchester. Volume I. (London: John 
Murray, 1875.) 

Ix common with all others who have had the 

pleasure of knowing Professor Curtius, and 
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of attending his lectures and the meetings 
of his Griechische Gesellschaft, I must con- 
fess to a strong prejudice in favour of any- 
thing emanating from his pen—a sufficient 
plea, the readers of the AcapEmMy must admit, 
for not troubling them with a statement of 
my opinion as to the merits of his work as a 
whole. Moreover, seeing that it is now in 
its fourth edition, it has been long enough 
before the world to stand in no manner of 
need of being recommended by me; but it 
would not, perhaps, be altogether useless 
here to give @ brief account of the plan fol- 
lowed in its execution. It consists of three 
parts, whereof the first (pp. 1-121) is de- 
voted to the discussion of general questions 
of philology, and to the eliciting general 
principles for use in the other portions of 
the volume—at any rate, this is how the 
author regards it ; but it may also be looked 
at as forming a sort of critical history of the 
rise and growth of the science of compara- 
tive philology, and as an excellent specimen 
of the results of bringing common sense to 
bear on etymology. Among other writers 
passed under a searching review in this 
first part may be mentioned the preposi- 
tionalists headed by Pott in his colossal 
dictionary now at length complete ; and the 
participialists with Leo Meyer as their ex- 
ponent in his Comparative Grammar of Greek 
and Latin (Berlin, 1869). 

The Second Part (pp. 121-405) consists 
of upwards of 600 separate articles on 
Greek words, or groups of Greek words, 
accompanied in every instance with their 
congeners in the other Japhetic languages, 
together with numerous references and a 
short commentary or criticism on the in- 
stances cited, or the way they have been 
treated by other writers. Take as an ex- 
ample article 39, which translated reads as 
follows :— 


“Stem KAPA: 
* heart,’ 

“Sansk. hrd (for hard), hrd-aya-m (for hard- 
aya-m), ‘ heart.’ 

“ Latin cor (stem cord), diminutive cor-culu-m, 
cord-atus, vé-cors. , 

“Gothic hairt-6 (stem hairtan), O. H. Ger. 
hérzd. 

“Lithuanian szird-i-s, Old Bulgarian sriid-i-ce, 
‘heart.’ 

“Old Irish ertde, ‘cor’ (Zeuss *, p. 230). 

“ Bopp’s Glossartum, and Accentuationssystem, 
p- 282; Schleicher’s Formenlehre der kirchen- 
slawischen Sprache, p. 98.” 

“ The original form is kard, which I trace back 
to the root KPAA, ‘ to swing, to quiver’ (No. 71); 
the initial consonant in the Sanskrit has been 
altered, perhaps through an intermediate khard. 
Fick, in his Vergleichendes Worterbuch,? p. 35, 
takes skard to be the original, as Kuhn had already 
conjectured in his Zeitschrift, iv. p. 13. The epic 
jp must not be derived from the later xéap as 
Leo Meyer does (Zeitschrift, v. p. 369) ; n is only 
a lengthening of a after the dropping off of 8. 
The tragic and lyric form xéap for xeapd seems to 
have arisen from xepd by a peculiar modification ; 
Zeitschroft, vi. p. 82. Meo hk, Lithuanian sz, 
and Slavonic s, point throughout to an original 
k as the initial letter. Latin Card-ea, Car-na 
‘dea viscerum:’ Preller’s Rémische Mythologie, 
p- 604. Pictet, in his Origines Indoewropéennes, 
1, p. 438, separates Sansk. Arda-ya-m (=Zend 
zaredha-ya), on wee-unt of its deviating in its 
initial from the other words, which seems to me 
nadmissible.” 


Kijp, Kéap, wapé-ia, xoat=in, 


This part, it is to be observed, is con- 





fined to the discussion of words which are 
regular in the phonological changes which 
they exemplify. There are, however, not 
wanting cases of great difficulty, which 
would be differently treated by other philo- 
logists: compare, for instance, Curtius’ ar- 
ticle 166, and Fick?, pp. 544, 609. 

The third part (pp. 405-727) is devoted 
to irregular formations and words which 
illustrate changes regarded as subsidiary 
and sporadic in the Greek language; so that 
from the nature of the case the number of 
the separate articles is comparatively small, 
and the original matter very extensive. 
Naturally the history of the so-called 
digamma takes up considerable room, but 
still more interest attaches to the author’s 
exhaustive answer to the question what has 
become of the semi-vowel j (our y in yes) in 
the Greek language, for it may be briefly 
said to have created an era in Greek ety- 
mology, in spite of the hostile criticism it 
has here and there called forth. Lastly, the 
volume ends with excellent indexes (pp. 
728-835), which make it easy for reference 
and scarcely less valuable for the purposes 
of comparative philology than for the study 
of Greek itself. 

The most interesting feature of the present 
edition is, to me, the Celtic element con- 
tributed by Dr. Windisch, who came to the 
work fresh from the study of Old Irish. On 
the whole he has done his task well, but, as 
might have been expected, one feels too 
charmed with his discoveries not to fear 
lest he may have overlooked many a trite 
and common instance; and this is to a cer- 
tain extent really the case. Besides, he 
seems to have been hardly long enough con- 
versant with Celtic philology to have been 
able fully to appreciate Stokes’ warning, 
even had it come in time, that “in no de- 
partment of philology is the apostolic pre- 
cept, omnia probate, more needed than in the 
Celtic, with its forged words, inaccurate 
texts, unfaithful translations, and ignorant 
native scholars.”” Add to this that he was 
not, as he candidly confesses, quite prepared 
to draw extensively on Welsh, Cornish, and 
Breton, which I cannot help regarding as a 
misfortune, seeing that the etymology of 
Kimric words is, generally speaking, far 
more transparent than that of Irish ones. 
Thus he seems to have been somewhat too 
hurried, and it is a pity he had no time to 
invoke the assistance of Ebel or the experi- 
ence of Stokes, as a book like this cannot 
be expected to pass through a new edition 
every year. As it now stands it contains 
upwards of 700 (not 630) articles, and Win- 
disch has been able to supplement more than 
230 (1 may be wrong in counting only 
214) of them with Celtic instances, of 
which a few have been corrected and added 
to by Stokes, and a few still require to be 
carefully revised. Further, Stokes has sug- 
gested over 150 more to be added to articles 
not supplemented by Windisch, which would 
bring the number up to 380. Even then the 
list would be far from complete, for in cur- 
sorily perusing the work no less than fifty 
instances from Welsh alone suggested them- 
selves to me—it would take up too much 
space to mention them here one by one—so 
that at present the total may be regarded as 
430, an item not calculated to gratify those 





who are wont to ignore the Celtic languages 
when dealing with other nearly related fami- 
lies of speech. For in the case before us it 
exceeds the Litu-Slavic contributions, which 
make only about 385; and it comes very near 
the Teutonic total, which I have found to be 
about 435: probably it would surpass it 
considerably, were the study of Celtic so 
advanced as that of the other Japhetic lan- 
guages. 

The 200 instances here alluded to as to be 
added to those of Windisch by no means 
cover all the points where improvement may 
be effected in the Celtic portion of the work. 
For example, more care should be taken in 
the selection of appropriate and instructive 
instances—at any rate, they should not be 
taken at random ; thus, one is at a loss to 
see why in article 630, p. 459, the Cornish 
words peber “‘pistor,” popei “ pistrinum,” 
Welsh popuryes “ pistrix,” are mentioned to 
the exclusion of the Welsh verb pob-i “to 
bake,” Cornish peb-a, pob-as; and & propos of 
vac, article 430, p. 313, it would have been 
well to add to Irish néi “ navis,”’ the Welsh 
noe, ‘any shallow vessel, a kneading-trough,” 
but never, as far as I know, “aship.” Ano- 
ther way of enhancing the value of the work 
is suggested by Stokes, p. 33, where he gives 
alist of “some thirty-eight Greek words which 
have apparently their cognates in the Celtic 
languages, but which, with three exceptions, 
are either not noticed in Curtius’ book, or 
only referred to for non-comparative pur- 
poses.” Lastly, it may be looked at as natu- 
ral that among so many there should be 
some of Windisch’s rapprochements against 
which objections may be raised. Take, for 
instance, article 497, p. 347, where he con- 
nects with gpon and Sansk. varshas, varsham, 
“rain,” an O. Irish frass, as to which he 
observes that O’Reilly makes it out.to mean 
“* shower, hail,” and a frass do nemannail is 
cited as meaning “ein Regen von Perlen.” 
Now, one would like to have more decisive 
evidence than this that frass applies at all 
to fluids, for the meanings given by O’Reilly, 
were it worth the while to quote him, are 
rather against Windisch, being ‘‘a shower, 
hail; seed, small shot, any small round 

in:’’ thus one is decidedly reminded of 
the Welsh gwreichion, “sparks,” for vracs- 
jan —or vrasc-jin — from Fick’s VARK, 
VRAK, VRASK (p.? 182). A similar objec- 


_tion may be raised in connexion with 


article 585, p. 388, where with aiéc, aiév, 
aiwy, &c., Windisch connects Old Irish dis, 
des, dis, genitive disa, disso, “ tempus, aetas,” 
Welsh oes. Now, it is exceedingly impro- 
bable that tempus is the original meaning of 
dis, for how, on that supposition, could the 
word come to mean in later Irish and Scotch 
Gaelic people, Germ. leute, as in aos ciwil 
“musicians or music-people” ? It is far 
more likely that the proper meaning of the 
word is generation, whence the transition 18 
easy to a generation, or age of men, aetas, 
tempus: nay, the Welsh word never means 
anything but a generation or an age, so that 
on the whole, perhaps, both Irish dis and 
Welsh oes represent not *aivastu but *pavis- 
tu, from the root pu, alluded to by Curtius 
in article 387, p. 288. These, however, al d 
the like imperfections, which are mere 
trifles as compared with the merits of what 
Dr. Windisch has done, both in the present 
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work and elsewhere, for the study of the 
Celtic languages, are pointed out merely in 
order to indicate some of the improvements 
to be made in another edition, which per- 
haps is not far off. Another order of modi- 
fications seems to be foreshadowed in the 
preface, where Curtius makes the following 
explanations :— 

“The printing of this edition began with the 
month of January 1872, and is only now (July 
1873) brought to its completion, after several 
interruptions occasioned by “invincible” powers 
[the Leipzig strikes ?].. I make this observation 
merely in order to escape the reproach of not 
having consulted this or that work published in 
the interval. This applies, for example, to a new 
work which I hail with joy, namely that of Aug. 
Fick on The Former Linguistic Unity of the Indo- 
Germans of Europe (Gottingen, 1873), which, had 
it reached me in time to turn it into account, 
would have enabled me to obtain several new 
points of view.” 

Since the foregoing was written, the first 
volume of the translation into English has 
appeared. It is not intended on the present 
occasion to examine the translators’ work, 
which, so far as the writer has read it, seems 
to have been very creditably done. For 
the get-up of the book Mr. Murray’s name 
is a sufficient guarantee, but it is to be 
hoped that the second volume will be more 
thoroughly corrected for the press than the 
present one. Dr. Windisch’s list of addenda 
and corrigenda is highly interesting and 
valuable, but one, at least, of them will not 
pass muster—namely, that to article 251, 
where O. Ir. dub, Welsh du, ‘black, is re- 
ferred to the same origin as rupddc, Gothic 
daubs and dumbs; for surely to be blind, 
deaf, or dumb is not exactly to be black, in 
any sense of these words. Moreover, the 
Teutonic equivalent of the Celtic dub is to be 
sought in the O. Norse word dékkr “ dark,” a 
Va-stem on which see § 82 of Wimmer’s 
Altnordische Grammatik (Halle, 1871). 

Joun Rays. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 
ASTRONOMY. 


The Physical Condition of the Planet Mercury.— 
Dr. Zéllner has deduced some important conclu- 
sions as to the condition of this planet’s surface 
from measures of the intensity of its light, which 
he succeeded in making on two occasions by the 
use of his photometer. This instrument, contrived 
him several years , is a very beautiful 
application of the principle that if light be reflected 
from a smooth surface, such as a plate of glass, 
inclined at a certain angle, it undergoesa modifica- 
tion of such a nature that the amount reflected from 
second plate inclined to it at the same angle varies 
as the plate is turned about the ray as an axis, 
being greatest when the two plates are parallel, 
and nothing when the neal plate is turned 
round through a right-angle from this position. 
Thus by turning the one plate round, the light 
of a lamp may be reduced in any required degree 
till it is equal to that of the heavenly object of 
which the brightness is required, and the angle 
turned through from the position for extinction 
gives a measure of this brightness. Dr. Zéllner 
uses a rather more convenient arrangement than 
two glass plates: viz., two Nichols’ prisms, but 
the pansigle is the same. From his measures of 
the brightness of Mercury with this photometer, 
he concludes that the reflective power or albedo 
“4 this + ag > oe the same as that of the 
oon (being a little higher than quartz hyry); 
and that the change of” Ralightanas with the a 








probably follows the same law as in the case of 
the moon, which is very different from that of a 
smooth body. A discussion of numerous measures 
of the moon in different phases led Zillner to the 
conclusion that the change of brightness is just 
what would hold for a rough surface in which 
the average slope of the hills was 52°; and he now 
infers a similar condition of things on Mercury, 
which must therefore be without an atmosphere. 
The albedo of the other planets, with the excep- 
tion of Mars, is very much larger, and they have, 
therefore, probably very dense atmospheres, which 
reflect nearly all the sun’s rays. Mars would ap- 

ear to hold an intermediate position—part of its 
ight being reflected from its atmosphere, and part 
from its surface. Dr. Zéllner has also attempted 
to determine the albedo of the earth from a com- 
parison of the dark and bright parts of the moon, 
these being respectively lighted by the earth and 
the sun; but he has not yet obtained sufficient ob- 
servations to settle this point. 


The Sun’s Motion in Space.—Mr. Safford, the 
Director of the Chicago Observatory, has entered 
on a new investigation of this problem, founded 
on the assumption that, on the average, the 
greater a star’s proper motion, the nearer it 
is to us. The difficulty of this question 
is that, in order to find that movement of 
the sun which will account for as great a 
part as possible of the proper motions of. stars 
generally, it is necessary to make some as- 
sumption as to the relative distances of the stars 
considered. Airy and Dunkin in their investi- 
gations took a star's magnitude as a guide to its 
distance ; but Mr. Proctor has given strong reasons, 
based on the proper motions of the star used, for 
concluding that this is not even approximately 
true, ond Me. Safford has rejected this hypothesis 
and redetermined the solar motion from the proper 
motions used by Argelander, Galloway and Lun- 
dahl respectively in their investigations, dividing 
the stars into groups of ten, for each of which the 
ag motions are nearly equal. The sun’s motion 

ing then found from each group, on the assump- 
tion that the distance is inversely proportional to 
the proper motion, the accordance of the results 
will be a test of the truth of this hypo- 
thesis, while the amount of the proper motions 
thus accounted for will give an idea of the reality 
of the result arrived at. On both points the 
answer is satisfactory, and from these investiga- 
tions Mr. Safford draws the following conclusions : 
—1. in studying the solar motion, the distances 
must be assumed with reference to the amount of 
proper motion and (approximately) in inverse pro- 
portion to it. 2. The smaller proper motions 
(0’-13 or less annually) need careful study at this 
time. 3. There is some hope of using the solar 
motion as a sort of base to advance our knowledge 
of stellar distances. 4. The parallaxes of all stars 
whose proper motion exceeds 1” annually (about 
60 in number), should be systematically deter- 
mined by a co-operative arrangement. 


The Theory of Saturn.—M. Le Verrier has given 
in the Comptes Rendus the comparison between his 
tables of this planet’s motion and the observations 
made at Greenwich for the last 120 years, and at 
Paris for the last 30 years. There are peculiar 
difficulties in the analytical theory arising from 
the circumstance that numberless small terms of 
the second order in the expression for the pertur- 
bations, instead of destroying each other on the 
average, as is usually the case, are added together 
and thus produce by their combination a sensible 
effect, so that M. Le Verrier has had to carry his 
approximations to the seventh degree. Not satis- 
fied with this, he has, by considering this solution 
as merely a first approximation, obtained a rigorous 
theory, in which the complete expression of each 
of the terms is obtained, instead of an infinite 
series, of which only a limited number of terms 
can be calculated by successive approxima- 
tions. But, notwithstanding all the pains that 
M. Le Verrier has taken, there remain dis- 








cordances between theory and observation which 
were not found in the case of Jupiter, and, 
though these are not very large, the result is -_ 
thing but satisfactory, especially as the Paris o 
servations agree well with those made at Green- 
wich. In the ancient observations from 1750 
to 1827 especially, there are very large outstand- 
ing errors, but the most remarkable discordance is 
shown about 1840, the error of longitude having 
changed from +5” in 1839 to —5” in 1843, an 
interval of only four years; whilst the difference 
between the Paris and Greenwich results nowhere 
exceeds 2”, The only explanation that M. Le 
Verrier can suggest is that the presence of the ring 
may have influenced the observation of the ball 
of the planet; but so many observers took part 
in these observations, and the circumstances 
were so exactly similar during the period in 
question, that the explanation cannot be con- 
sidered very satisfactory, especially as the rin 
was not in a position to interfere materially wit 
the observation. At the same time the theory 
of this planet’s motion is complicated from the 
effect of the attraction of its neighbour, Jupiter, 
giving rise to the well-known inequality of about 
49’ either way in the longitude of Saturn in the 
_— of about 918 years, besides oscillations in 
the eccentricity and node in a period of 70,000 
years, and a host of minor inequalities. 

But, though the influence of Jupiter on the 
motion of Saturn is so great, M. Le Verrier has 
come to the conclusion that the observations at 
present available are insufficient to determine the 
mass of the disturbing planet, owing to a peculiar 
compensation in its effect on the four ele- 
ments affected by it, this compensation having 
operated to a great extent throughout the 
period under consideration, so that the longi- 
tude is only slightly affected by an alteration in 
the mass of Jupiter. M. Le Verrier considers, 
therefore, that Bouvard’s determination of this 
mass was an instance of reasoning in a vicious 
circle, and that the close agreement between his 
result and that deduced from observations of the 
satellites was simply a consequence of his having 
used the latter value in his theory, and that he 
must of necessity have been led round to the same 
value again. But though nothing can at present 
be concluded with regard to this point, circum- 
stances will change in course of time, and instead 
of the effect of Jupiter's mass disappearing it will 
enter with its full weight, and can then be accu- 
rately determined by means of the theory of 
Saturn. For the present, however, M. Le Verrier 
considers that the value found by Sir George 
Airy from measures of Jupiter’s fourth satellite is 
that which should be adopted. 


The Zodiacal Light.—During his residence in the 
island of Jamaica in 1868 and 1869, M. Houzeau 
assiduously observed the zodiacal light for six 
months consecutively, and has now communicated 
the results to the Belgian Academy. M. Hou- 
zeau has for more than thirty years devoted great 
attention to this puzzling phenomenon, and he is 
fortunate in having now obtained such a fine 
series of observations, the boundary of the 
zodiacal light having been carefully determined 
by him on 56 nights out of the 179, As far as 
these results go, it appears that the zodiacal 
light is not appreciably inclined to the ecliptic, 
and does not approach to coincidence either with 
the plane of the sun’s equator, as Cassini 
supposed, or with that of the moon's orbit, 
as Jones has more recently suggested. The slight 
observed deviations from the plane of the 
ecliptic are explained by M. Houzeau as re- 
sults of the greater absorption of the light of the 
lower or southern side by our atmosphere, which 
is, of course, less transparent near the horizon. 
¥rom these observations M. Houzeau concludes 
that we must reject both the hypothesis which 
regards the zodiacal light as an appendage of the 
sun, and that which assigns it to the moon; and 
since, if it were a ring round the earth, it would be 
seen-as a complete arch in the sky crossing from 
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east to west, the author is driven to the conclusion 
that it is a fan-shaped sector, somewhat similar to 
the tail of a comet, spreading from the earth to- 
wards the sun, thinning off on each side of this 
direction, so that it extends to about 40° on the side 
towards which the earth is moving, and 60° or 70° 
on the other side. This must, of course, be modi- 
fied if we accept those observations in which 
the zodiacal light has been distinctly traced right 
across the heavens from east to west; but M. 
Houzeau’s conclusions are founded on his own 
observations alone. For the period of his watch 
there was a sensible diminution of brightness, the 
zodiacal light being seen in January, 1869, as rea- 
dily as a fourth-magnitude star in twilight, whilst 
by June it was not so bright as the fifth mag- 
nitude. 

From observations on his voyage to Rodrigues 
and back with the Transit of Venus Expedition, 
Mr. Burton has been led to very different conclu- 
sions. He was provided with a binocular spec- 
troscope devised by himself specially for this 
work, and with this he determined the spectrum 
of the zodiacal light to consist of a continuous 
band with a bright line in the yellow (forming 
the boundary of the spectrum on that side) and a 
dark line in the green. This same spectrum was 
given by every part of the sky unoccupied by the 
Milky Way, a most important observation which, 
in combination with the change of form of the 
zodiacal light seen when the observer passed from 
S. to N. latitudes, shows, acording to Mr. Burton, 
that it reaches and probably surrounds the earth. 
From the spectrum seen, as well as from the fact 
of polarisation in a _— through the axis of the 
zodiacal light, Mr. Burton further concludes that 


it is emitted by matter partly liquid and partly 
solid, intermixed with gas. 

The observations made by Signor Arcimis at 
Cadiz, and published in the Memorte degli Spettro- 
scopistt Italiani, agree on the whole with those of 
With a Hoffmann spectroscope 


Mr. Burton. 
Signor Arcimis observed a bright line in the 
greenish yellow midway between D and E, whose 
position he fixed at 1,480 of Kirchoff's scale, and 
another in the blue beyond F, at about 2,270 of 
the same scale. The former may very possibly 
be identical with the bright line in the spectrum 
of the corona, which is at 1,474 of Kairchoff’s 
scale; and Signor Arcimis thinks that the line in 
the blue may turn out to be one of the bands of 
carbon seen in the spectra of comets. If these 
surmises are correct a very important connexion 
would be established between these bodies. Signor 
Arcimis makes no mention of the dark line in the 
spectrum of the zodiacal light seen by Mr. Burton, 
but it is quite — that a bright line in the 
blue might produce by an effect of contrast the ap- 
pearance of a dark line on the green side of it, or 
vice versd, it being difficult at the faint extremity 
of a spectrum to distinguish the two cases, 





Ons of the characteristics of the more general 
papers read before the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science is the emergence 
of the theological question, and the tendency of 
leading scientific men towards some modification 
of popular Creationism. The following sum- 
mary of the results of Professor Dawson's paper 
on Evolution may be interesting to English 
naturalists, as showing how strong and lasting has 
been the influence exerted by Agassiz over scien- 
tific speculation. Professor Dawson is regarded 
since the death of Agassiz as the ablest American 
opponent of Darwinism. He says at the conclu- 
sion of his address :— 

“We may formulate a few of the general laws, or, 
perhaps, I had better call them the general conclu- 
sions, respecting life, in which all palaecontologists 
may agree. Perhaps it is not possible to do this at 
present satisfactorily, but the attempt may do no 
harm. We may, then, I think, make the following 
affirmations :— 

“1. The existence of life and organisation on the 
earth is not eternal, or even coeval with the begin- 
ning of the physical universe, but may possibly 





date from Laurentian or immediately pre-Laurentian 
times. 

“The introduction of new species of animals and 
plants has been a continuous process, not necessarily 
in the sense of derivation of one species from an- 
other, but in the higher sense of the continued opera- 
tion of the cause or causes which introduced life at 
first. This, as already stated, I take to be the true 
theological or scriptural, as well as scientific, idea of 
what we ordinarily and somewhat loosely term crea- 
tion. 

«3. Though thus continuous, the process has not 
been uniform; but periods of rapid production of 
species have alternated with others in which many 
disappeared and few were introduced. This may 
have been an effect of physical cycles reacting on the 
progress of life. 

‘4, Species, like individuals, have greater energy 
and vitality in their younger stages, and rapidly as- 
sume all their varietal forms and extend themselves 
as widely as external circumstances will permit. Like 
individuals also, they have their periods of old age 
and decay, though the life of some species has been 
of enormous duration in comparison with that of 
others; the differences appearing to be connected 
with degrees of adaptation to different conditions of 
life. 

“5. Many allied species, constituting groups of 
animals and plants, have made their appearance at 
once in various parts of the earth, and these groups 
have obeyed the same laws with the individual and 
the species in culminating rapidly, and then slowly 
diminishing, though a large group once introduced has 
rarely disappeared together. 

“6. Groups of species, as genera and orders, do not 
usually begin with their highest or lowest forms, but 
with intermediate and generalised types, and they 
show a capacity for both elevation and degradation in 
their subsequent history. 

“7. The history of life presents a progress from the 
lower to the higher, and from the simpler to the more 
complex, and from the more generalised to the more 
specialised. In this progress new types are intro- 
duced and take the place of the older ones, which sink 
to a relatively subordinate place and become thus de- 
graded. But the physical and organic changes have 
been so correlated and adjusted that life has not 
only always maintained its existence, but has been 
enabled to assume more complex forms, and that older 
forms have been made to prepare the way for newer, 
so that there has been on the whole a steady elevation 
culminating in man himself. Elevation and speciali- 
sation have, however, been secured at the expense of 
vital energy and range of adaptation, until the new 
element of a rational and inventive nature was intro- 
duced in the case of man. 

“9. In regard to the larger and more distinct types, 
we cannot find evidence that they have, in their intro- 
duction, been preceded by similar forms connecting 
them with previous groups; but there is reason to 
believe that many supposed representative species in 
successive formations are really only races or varieties. 

“10. In so far as we can trace their history, specific 
types are permanent in their characters from their in- 
troduction to their extinction, and their earlier varietal 
forms are similar to their later ones. 

“11. Palaeontology furnishes no direct evidence, per- 
haps never can furnish any, as to the actual trans- 
formation of one species into another, or as to the 
actual circumstances of creation of species, but the 
drift of its testimony is to show that species come in 
per saltum, rather than by any slow and gradual 
process. 

“12. The origin and history of life cannot, any 
more than the origin and determination of matter and 
force, be explained on purely material grounds, but 
involve the consideration of power referable to the 
unseen and spiritual world. 

“ Different minds may state these principles in dif- 
ferent ways, but I believe that in so far as palaeon- 
tology is concerned, in substance they must hold good, 
at least as steps to higher truths. And now allow me 
to say that we should be thankful that it is given us 
to deal with so great questions, and that in doing so, 
deep humility, earnest seeking for truth, patient col- 
lection of all facts, self-denying abstinence from hasty 
generalisations, forbearance and generous estimation 
with regard to our fellow-labourers, and reliance on 
that Divine Spirit which has breathed into us our in- 
telligent life, and is the source of all true wisdom, are 
the qualities which best become us.” 





WE extract the following summary of the pro- 
ceedings during the meeting by a correspondent 
of the New York Tribune :— 

“ Buffalo was chosen for the next meeting chiefly 
owing to the calm little speech of Professor Joseph 
Lovering, of Cambridge, the President of the Portland 
meeting in 1873. J. Lawrence Smith, of Louisville, 
Ky., the chemist, presided in Dubuque, Ia., in 1872; 
Professor J. S. Newberry, State Geologist of Ohio, 
presided at Burlington, Vt., in 1867 ; and James Hall, 
State Geologist of New York, presided at the Albany 
meeting of 1856. All these gentlemen read essays 
this year and joined in the discussions. Of other 
members present I may name C. V. Riley, of St. 
Louis, chief among western entomologists, a diligent 
essayist in Detroit and constant debater. Professor 
H. A. Newton, of New Haven, Conn., President of the 
mathematical section, gave a fine address, in which he 
pleaded for more study of mathematics. Professor 
Edward S. Morse, of Salem, Mass., is one of the 
rising men, and like other young men and Salemites, 
an uncompromising evolutionist. Henry Gillman is 
engaged in the United States Lake Survey, and made 
several communications of archaeological interest. 
He exhibited also a number of ancient bones and 
skulls found in prehistoric mounds near the lakes, 
William S. Barnard, of Canton, Ill, gave some 
capital essays in biology, and B. Waterhouse 
Hawkins, well known in connexion with archaeological 
studies in the Central Park, gave a public illustrated 
lecture on the structure of the dinosaur. Professor 
E. T. Cox, of Indiana, Ind., described a new porcelain 
clay found near his home. Mr. L. H. Morgan, of 
Rochester, N.Y., gave a number of speculative essays 
on ethnology. Professor E. D. Cope, of Haddonfield, 
N. J., a young but determined evolutionist, gave some 
of the most valuable of all the essays. His antipode, 
if I may say so, was the matured and gentle J. W. 
Dawson, of Montreal, Canada, whose great address to 
the biological section was strictly wx- and perhaps 
anti-evolutionary. I wish that his address, with that 
of Dr. Le Conte and Professor Newton, could be pub- 
lished in pamphlet form for general circulation. It is 
not easy to speak with too much respect of Professor 
J. E. Hilgard, the President, his general urbanity, his 
amiable attention, especially to younger members, and 
his graceful offices in the chair. In all there were 
announced 136 essays. About thirty of these were 
geological, nearly twenty chemical, fifteen zoological, 
and about twelve belonged to general physics. There 
were about ten essays each in astronomy, meteorology, 
mathematics, and entomology. The others were 
divided among botany, archaeology and ethnology, 
each with six ‘ papers,’ as they are called, and one on 
finance.” 








FINE ART. 


The Procession of Pope Clement VII. and the 
Emperor Charles V. after the Coronation at 
Bologna on the 24th February, MDXXX. 
Designed and engraved by Nicolas Hogen- 
berg, and now reproduced in facsimile, 
with an Historical Introduction by Sir 
William Stirling Maxwell, Baronet. Folio. 
(Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas, 
1875.) 


PROBABLY no sovereign ever had the leading 
events of his reign illustrated by so many 
contemporary works of art of real value as 
the Emperor Charles V. A collection of 
photographs and engravings of those that 
have escaped destruction would make 4 
really magnificent work, and would at the 
same time give a very fair idea of the state 
of the fine arts in the principal countries of 
Europe, or, at least, in the Low Countries, 
Spain, Italy, and Germany, during a most 
interesting period. Many of these works 
have never yet been reproduced, as, for in- 
stance, the exquisite series of representa- 
tions of the most notable events in Charles’s 
life, by Giulio Clovio, in the Grenville col- 
lection at the British Museum, and John 
Vermay’s twelve paintings illustrating the 
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conquest of the kingdom of Tunis. Even 
in the way of old engravings there are a 
ood many interesting and scarce series 

m which a selection at least might be 
made: such, for instance, as the curious 
woodcuts that illustrate La tryumphante et 
solemnelle entree faicte sur le nowuel et ioyeux 
aduenement de treshault trespuissant et tresex- 
cellent prince Monsieur Charles prince des Hes- 
aignes Archiduc daustrice duc de bowrgogne 
Cdtede Flandres etc. En sa ville de Bruges lan 
mil V. cés et XV. le XVIII’ tour dapuril apres 
Pasques redigee et escripe par moistre Remy 
du puys son treshumble Indiciaire et historio- 
graphe. These were executed by John van 
den Dale,* a wood-engraver who flourished 
in Bruges from 1512 to 1556, and were, in 
1850, reproduced in lithography by the 
Société d’Emulation of Bruges, from one of 
the four known copies of the edition printed 
at Paris by Gilles de Gourmont, according 
to the editor of the reproduction in 1515, 
but this I doubt; there is no doubt, how- 
ever, that the engravings were executed and 
the first issue printed at Bruges, this being 
distinctly stated in the entry of the sum, 
four pounds Flemish, paid to John van den 
Dale for his work by the treasurer of the 
Bruges municipality, at whose expense it 
was got up for presentation to the Emperor, 
while Remy du Puys received 5/. for his 
written description. The town-accounts 
also supply the names of the artists who 
designed and executed the decorations of 
this joyous entry, when Bruges maintained 
her ancient reputation, and “ d’excellente 
beaulte et lueur en toute extension de pompe 
triumphalle obfusqua la splendeur”’ of all 
other towns in the Low Countries. This 
entry was, however, eclipsed by that of 
Charles V. as King of the Romans in 1520, 
but I am not aware that any copy of Lance- 
lot Blondeel’s designs has come down to our 
time. 

The woodcuts that illustrate the Triwmphe 
du Cowronnement de Lempereuwr Et lentree 
triumphante en la ville daquisgrane; Le 
Triwmphe dela paix celebree en Cambray ; and 
La Couronnation de Lempereur Charles cin- 
quiesme de ce nom, faicte a Boloigne, published 
at Antwerp by William Vorsterman in 1520, 
1529 and 1530, are all of considerable in- 
terest. 

Another series, the existence of which it 
may be well to notice here, illustrated the 
interview between the Emperor and the 
king of France at Aiguesmortes, in July, 
1538, and was published at Antwerp, in 
1539, by Engelbert Bruninck, the socius 
impensarum of Nicolas Hogenberg in the 
original edition of the triumphal procession 
of the Pope and Emperor after the corona- 
tion at Bologna. t tas never met with 
the slightest mention of this work in any 
printed book; was it also engraved by 
Hogenberg ? 

The fine series of twenty-four woodcuts 
by Robert Peril, of Liége, representing the 
triumphal procession of the Pope and Em- 
peror after the coronation at Bologna, a fac- 
simile of one of which is given at page 20 of 
the present volume, is another very scarce 





* He was a near relation of Henry van den Dale of 
Bruges, 1502-1530, whose book of Meditations on the 
Passion is said to be the earliest work illustrated with 
engravings on copper printed in Flanders. 








work by an artist of merit,* whose biography 
was first published in 1869 by the Chevalier 
Léon de Burbure, a gentleman whose con- 
scientious and painstaking researches have 
greatly contributed toward elucidating the 
history of art at Antwerp. We will conclude 
this list by mentioning La magnifique et 
sumptueuse Pompe funebre faite aus obseques 
et funerailles du tresgrand et tresvictorieux 
Empereur Charles V., a series of thirty-five 
plates representing the funeral procession 
engraved by Luke and J. van Duetecom and 
Jerome Cock, published at Antwerp in 1559 
by Christopher Plantin. The apparent reason 
of the scarcity of all these works is that they 
were printed in the form of a roll, generally 
coloured by hand, and used to adorn rooms 
as a frieze above the wainscoting. 

The reproduction of Hogenberg’s plates 
in the present volume is on the whole very 
satisfactory, though the impressions selected 
do not all belong to the first issue. Among the 
facsimiles from other sources I may mention 
as very successful the fine bust of the Em- 
peror, from John Britto’s woodcut after 
Titian, and another bust after Beham. A 
Venetian woodcut, representing the entry of 
the emperor into Bologna, and the arms of 
the Emperor from a bas-relief in steel, in the 
collection of Mr. Napier, are also of great 
interest. I think, however, that Terzi’s 
design at the head of the Table of Contents 
might have been advantageously replaced by 
a good photolithograph of the central portion 
of the Bruges chimney-piece. The portrait of 
Clement VII. at p. 3 is rather muzzy, and 
the tail-piece at p. 19, representing Boiogna, 
still more so. 

The historical introduction is well-written 
and fairlyaccurate; anextraordinary blunder, 
however, has led the author quite astray in 
one portion of his work. The legend 
CATAPHRACTARVM EQVITVM ARMATAE PHALANGES 
PVTA MARCHIONIS ASCOLEN COMITIS ARHODIO 
BARONIS AVIREGII DNI VIENNEN BARONIS S. 
SATVRNINI is actually translated thus : Squad- 
rons of men-at-arms led by the marquess of 
Puta! the count of Ascoli, the barons of 
Rhodio, Viennen, St. Saturnino, &c. It is 
not clear whether the author discovered his 
first mistake, but at p.16 the metamorphosed 
adverb no longer figures at the head of the 
men-at-arms, who are there said to have 
been “led by the Marquess of Ascoli, the 
Count of Rodi, and the Barons of Antiego, 
Viera, San Satwrnino, and other nobles of 
illustrious Bolognese or Italian blood.” Surely 
the only difficulty in the passage is the 
word ASCOLEN, evidently an error of the 
engraver’s for ARSCOTEN, the armorial bear- 
ings on the trappings of the horses being 
those of the Marquis of Aerschot,t and the 
Count of Roeulx, the other nobles being the 
Baron of Aultrey, the Lord of Vianen, and 
the Baron of Saint Saturnin. 


* We cannot agree with Sir W.S. Maxwell that 
Peril obtained the “ materials for his composition” 
from Nicolas Hogenberg, for Hogenberg’s plates must 
have taken at least four or five months to draw and 
etch, and Peril’s work was published early in 1531, if 
not in the autumn of 1530. The two having been 
published at Antwerp must be looked upon as rival 
publications, and there are reasons for believing that 
Peril’s work appeared first. 

t+ The barony of Aerschot had been raised to the 
dignity of a marquisate in 1507. Antony de Leyva 
was prince, not count, of Ascoli. 





The historical text is followed at pp. 24 
and 25 by a notice vf various works of art 
commemorative of the coronation, and at 
pp. 26 to 28 by a bibliographical account of 
the prints of the procession by Nicolas 
Hogenberg. The concluding paragraph 
states that “nothing is known of Nicolas 
Hogenberg beyond the fact, disclosed by 
himself on one of the plates of the proces- 
sion, that he was a native of Munich.” To 
this I will add that he was settled at Mech- 
lin in 1527, and that he died before Sep- 
tember 23, 1539, leaving a wife and several 
children in a state of great distress, A 
deed discovered by Mr. Emmanuel Neeffs, 
which will appear in his forthcoming History 
of Painting at Mechlin, shows that the widow, 
to pay her debts, had been compelled to pledge 
twelve copper plates engraved by her hus- 
band, representing the history of Susannah, 
and subjects from the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Nicolas’ name also occurs in the ac- 
count of the treasurer of the municipality of 
Mechlin, for the year 1527-28, as having re- 
ceived 21. 5s.for work done for the town. I am 
also strongly inclined to attribute to him the 
beautiful series of plates representing the 
death and lying-in-state of Margaret. of 
Austria at Mechlin, copies of which are 
preserved in the collections at the British 
Museum, and at the Royal Library at 
Brussels. W. iH. James WEALE. 








“SEPT DESSINS DE GENS DE LETTRES,” 
September, 1875. 
Probably more than one of your literary men 
have expressed their thoughts in sketches or 
caricatures. Thackeray has, I know; for last 
year, an amateur at Norwich was kind enough to 
resent me with two capital drawings by him. 
Cadeeath the first, which is boldly drawn with 
the pen and touched up with sepia, is written 
“ Chaucer’s Pardonere’s Tale (drawn while I told 
the story at the Strand Divan).” Two of the 
rioters are represented sitting under the tree, 
counting over with a grin the pieces of gold that 
lie strewn upon the ground, while the third is 
seen going toward the town. The drawing is 
mounted on a sheet of blue paper. The second, 
which is on the back of the same sheet, consists 
of a copy of three strophes of a poem by Victor 
Hugo, called “ Réverie,” in Odes et Ballades, be- 
ginning thus :— 

“« Amis, loin de la ville, 

Loin des palais des rois, 
Loin de la cour servile, 
Loin de la foule vile, 

Trouvez moi . . . quelqu’ asile sauvage, &c.” 
Thackeray has imitated Victor Hugo's signature 
in Gothic letters and drawn a sort of arabesque 
frame round it representing ‘‘a ville, Vasyle 
sauvage, un nid dans le feuillage,” and—strange 
freak of fancy !—“ le vers du poéte qui plane,” in 
the guise of a wingless figure, wrapped in a long 
— and crowned, like Dante, with laurels. 

n the margin is written, ‘‘ Pretty words to set to 
music—in this hot weather.” The friend of 
Thackeray who gave me these two interesting 
drawings believes they were done in Paris, in 
1834, when Thackeray was in the full flush of 
romanticism. Several of our own contemporary 
writers have been similarly gifted, and the lucky 
idea of ransacking his friends’ portfolios for 
illustrations of the kind lately suggested itself to 
M. Aglaiis Bouvenne, himself a clever and con- 
scientious artist. The collection he succeeded in 
making was, as you already know, published a 
short while ago, but there are reasons for my 
wishing to refer to it again. The number of 
copies issued was very small, and there is not one 
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to be had now. It was interesting enough to 
awaken the wish for another edition, and it 1s 
worth while asking whether there are any auto- 

ph-collectors in England who have mementoes 
of this kind in their possession, and who would 
be inclined to put themselves in communication 
with M. Bouvenne. The notice which the accom- 
panying letter-press attracted has been such as to 
direct the attention of the public to works whose 
serious merits had never even occurred to them 
before, and has authorised the publication of more 
extensive works on the drawings and etchings of 
two of the writers who figure in this album— 
Victor Hugo and Jules de Goncourt. L’Art will 
shortly publish a special treatise on Victor Hugo's 
drawings; and Delagrave, the publisher, is pre- 
paring a handsome edition of Jules de Goncourt’s 
etchings for the coming winter, with a catalogue 
of their states. 

The exact title of the album is, Sept dessins de 
Gens de Lettres: MM. Victor Hugo, Prosper 
Mérimée, Edmond et Jules de Goncourt, Charles 
Baudelaire, Théophile Gautier, et Charles Asse- 
lineau (& Paris, P. Rouquette, éditeur). These 
seven drawings have been collected pretty much at 
random, which is rather a recommendation than 
otherwise. They are the fresh and natural expres- 
sion of the passing mood of their authors. 

Honour to whom honour is due! Victor Hugo 
opens the book, his literary power and artistic 
originality giving him a double right. His sketch 
represents one of those Burgs which perch on the 
rocky steeps of the Rhine and look down on the 
steamers that pass by, like the scarecrows set up 
in the fields in autumn in the fond beiief that 
they will frighten away the birds. It shows all 
the characteristics of his drawing, and the bold 
outline, the embrasures with the sky behind, 
the magic flood of light cast on the solid walls, 
the mist that envelopes their base, making all 
objects appear like the unsubstantial figures of a 
dream, forcibly illustrate the fine lines from the 
Légende des Stécles. Victor Hugo has done hun- 
dreds of drawings, and has used every conceivable 
process, all shades of colour, all kinds of paper— 
common ink, the coffee left at the bottom of his 
cup at dessert, a charred lucifer-match, the feather 
of a goose-quill, a handkerchief applied to half-dry 
portions of the paper. He has the twofold faculty 
of being able to see things really very small as 
though they were enormous, provided that by so 
doing he can give them more character, and also 
of being able to render certain details with won- 
derful patience. Théophile Gautier instances a 
drawing of his in which the hours on the face of 
a steeple-clock stand out white on black, the 
black shade being produced by an infinity of mi- 
nute pen-strokes. Auguste Vacquerie has a draw- 
ing by Victor Hugo, done at one of the windows 
of his room in 1848. It is twenty-nine inches 
wide, and takes in the‘whole of Paris. Streets, 
squares, the great monuments, elevations, depres- 
sions, seem to float mysteriously in masses of light 
and shadow, and clouds traverse the wide expanse 
of sky. His exile inspired compositions which are 
tinged, some with the bitterness that runs through 
the Chdtimens, others with the melancholy that 
pervades the Contemplations—recollections, for 
instance, of the cemetery where his daughter rests, 
his beloved Léopoldine, who was drowned at Ville- 
quier while rowing with her husband; and, on 
the back of a letter to Paul Meurice, a boat, with 
all her steam on, struggling over a gigantic wave. 
This sketch is worthy of the greatest masters—of 
Rembrandt, for example, whose skill in expressing 
his ideas with a few strokes of the pen was so 
pre-eminent. The following lines are copied from 
the letter to Paul Meurice :— 

“ Au revers de ce carton, j'ai barbouillé ma propre 
destinée: un bateau battu par la tempéte au beau 
milieu du monstrueux Océan, 4 peu prés désemparé, 
assailli par tous les ouragans et par toutes les écumes, 
et n’ayant qu'un peu de fumée qu’on appelle la Gloire, 
que le vent arrache et qui est sa force.—Guernsey, 

1856.” 





I have seen landscapes also of his, of marvel- 
lous originality. During his exile he was in the 
habit of doing a certain number every year and 
posting them to a few friends for the first of Janu- 
ary. You may imagine how proud those friends 
were whom he thus honoured. Since his return 
to France he has only done one —a series, 
rather, of arabesques, fantastic flowers and strange 
insects, drawn and painted in water-colours on 
the margins of an immense frame of white pine- 
wood, which in its turn contains a very large 
drawing. It was the work of the dark days of 
the siege of Paris, and was intended as an 
acknowledgment, instinct with gallantry and 
originality, of the manifold attentions of his dis- 
tinguished hostess, Mdme. Paul de Meurice, who is 
lately dead. The yearly deprivation of such a 
sagen gift makes me often tell him that I wish 

im as many more years of exile as there are 
empty places in my portfolio. 

After Victor Hugo comes Prosper Mérimée, 
and the specimen of his work which M. Bou- 
venne gives us is a large sheet containing a 
number of small sketches, surrounded by notes 
in various languages. The most important of 
the sketches represents a fat Spanish pork- 
butcher’s wife. He scribbled them off, absently, 
during a sitting of the Institute. He had a 
great opinion of his talent for water-colour 
drawing, which, however, was very small. He 
often alludes to it, with rather pedantic infatua- 
tion, in his Lettres & wne Inconnue. The manu- 
scripts which he presented to his friends were now 
and then ornamented with little coloured illustra- 
tions. For instance, the manuscript of La Chambre 
bleue, a novel not exactly singular for its propriety, 
which he wrote during a visit to Biarritz, and 
dedicated and signed Mérimée, fou de S. M. 
UImpératrice, ends with a little blue slipper lying 
on the ground before a door, from beneath which 
runs a stream of red liquid that looks like blood. 
Mérimée’s temperament was too cold, and he was 
too studiously careful to express his thought in 
a clear and positive manner, for him ever to have 
been an artist in the full acceptation of the word. 
He used the pencil and brush chiefly for taking 
archaeological notes. His father was a portrait- 
painter. 

Plates No. III. and No. III. bis are by Edmond 
and Jules de Goncourt. Edmond’s drawing re- 
presents his brother—who was his junior, and died, 
as you know, from exhaustion, very shortly before 
the disasters of France—represents him sitting in 
a large arm-chair, his feet placed in American 
fashion on the marble mantel-piece, in a room 
crowded with works of art of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, books of drawings, Sévres porcelain, bronzes 
chased and gilt, &c.; while Jules’ drawing is a 
terribly realistic representation, the strange dark 
corner of the stairs in the Rue de la Vieille Lan- 
terne from which Gérard de Nerval hanged him- 
self. I shall not now dwell on Jules de Gon- 
court’s high qualities as an artist. He has done 
some water-colour drawings, which are both 
highly coloured and very true to nature. The 
etchings he engraved for different numbers of his 
Histowre de (Art du XVIII. Siecle, now out of 
print, are models of accuracy, and admirably inter- 
pret the spirit of the several masters. I shall 
devote a whole letter to the memory of this pre- 
eminently modern writer and gifted artist, amon 
whose friends I had the honour of ranking myself, 
and whose loss I bitterly deplore. 

The drawing by Baudelaire is a caricature, and 
at the same time a wonderfully striking likeness, 
of his friend and brother-writer, Champfleury. 
As if to apologise for the liberty he had taken, 
the author of the Fleurs du Mal affixed instead of 
his signature a caricature of himself to the sly, 
witty, facetious-looking profile of Champfleury ; 
and the second caricature quite equals the first, in 
point of resemblance. M. Poulet-Malassis, who 
writes the explanatory note, tells us that “ Charles 
Baudelaire était caricaturiste dans le sens précis 
du mot, avec les deux facultés maitresses de la 





pénétration et de l’imagination, et un don d’ex- 
pression sommaire et vivante.” M. Malassis is 
right, and his meaning is thoroughly well-ex- 
pressed. Baudelaire is of all Frenchmen, without 
excepting professional artists, the one who comes 
nearest to your English caricaturists—to Leech or 
Keen. His drawings are fewin number. He 
dashed them off with his pen while chatting with 
some intimate friend. Unpretending as they are, 
they are yet real master-pieces. Ifa public collec- 
tion of drawings by literary men were ever to be 
formed, Baudelaire’s would occupy a foremost place. 
While the great battle of the romanticists was 
raging, Victor Hugo sketched some silhcuettes, 
very comic, very sarcastic, but purely ideal—that 
is to say, drawn in illustration of a particular 
type of grotesque coquetry, hypocrisy, or cruelty. 

Théophile Gautier is also present here, but little 
to his credit. He a by studying paint- 
ing under a very second-rate painter, Rioult by 
name, in whose studio, if he did not develop any 
talent for painting, he at least earned the right of 
being subsequently able to talk with painters as 
one of the profession. The sketch before us, 
the profile of a young girl, crowned with a vine- 
branch, is a proof of what was too much over- 
looked, both in Gautier’s literary and critical 
work—namely, that he was a classicist whom the 
en classicists had the folly to repulse, and to 
seep by their insults and their disdain in the ranks 
of the romanticists. 

In literature Gautier had a boundless admira- 
tion for Victor Hugo. But in art he had only a 
mild form of regard for Eugéne Delacroix and for 
our great landscape-painters. He belonged to a 
camp. Fighting was unavoidable. And as long 
as Eugéne Delacroix was alive, he fought with 
steadfastness, courage, and skill. But no sooner 
had the academical intrigues of 1860 brought 
about a reaction, than he became one of the most 
resolute admirers of Ingres. The drawings by 
him which are known are without either origi- 
nality or truth to nature. 

The album ends with a very amusing caricature 
by Charles Asselineau, a respectable man of letters, 
who died last year, like Baudelaire and Jules de 
Goncourt, of general debility. The caricature 
is of Sainte-Beuve, and is an extremely good like- 
ness. He is standing, with the traditional black 
—> his head, stretching his arms out towards 
a bed on which lies a big black eye. On the 
table there is a bowl. Beneath are written these 
lines of Sainte-Beuve, explanatory of the carica- 
ture, the meaning of which lies in a play upon 
words :— 

“Pour trois ans seulement, oh! que je puisse avoir 

Sur ma table un lait pur! dans mon lit un ail 

noir!” 

This album, which, some day, perhaps, will be as 
rare as the original drawings themselves, may be 
regarded as so many collected pages—clever and 
witty pages, of memoirs of the literature of our 
time; as such it deserved special and more par- 
ticular notice. And, besides, the fact is, the 
sounds that reach me here in this leafy solitude 
from the artist-world are few and inarticulate. 

Just now a friend, by means he will not disclose, 
has found me out under my trees, and tells me an 
amusing story, of some influential and right- 
minded people in the South of France, who have 
been collecting subscriptions to raise a statue to Clo- 
tilde de Surville. Everybody must by this time have 
heard of the successful imitations of the poems of 
the fifteenth century, published in 1804, under the 
name of Poésies de Clotilde de Surville. Not only 
did the poems never exist, but the individual her- 
self was a purely imaginary bei Not to know 
anything at all about her would have been per- 
fectly pardonable, though the learned M. Mazon has 
written a small volume called Marguerite Chalys 
et la légende de Clotilde de Surville, establishing 
by historical proofs that this poetess never existed. 
He found the marriage-contract of Bérenger de 
Surville, dated 1428, and two other deeds con- 
taining further particulars connected with the 
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same subject, in a notary’s register. But it is 
droll to see such an important step as the erection 
of a statue to a phantom, und en and actuall 
entered upon, without interference or censure. 
vanity ! 

The statue of Chateaubriand will be erected 
at St. Malo in a few days. It has been cast 
in bronze by the sculptor Aimé Millet. I 
am not fond of statues, on principle—official 
statues, I should say—but at least Chateaubriand 
is no phantom ! Pu. Burry. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tue restoration of the Tuileries seems to be 
quite determined upon. According to L’Art, the 
roject that has n finally adopted as to its 
ature destination is as follows:—1. That it shall 
be united to the Louvre by two large galleries 
soas to form an addition to the great national 
museum. 2. That the national collection of 
modern pictures now in the Luxembourg shall be 
removed to it. 3. That it shall form the ves- 
tibule to an immense construction in glass which 
shall surpass in every respect the Crystal Palace 
at Sydenham. M. Alfred Mounet and several of 
the most eminent French architects are of opinion 
that the restoration of the part that still remains 
standing is quite practicable. It was only the 
annexed constructions that were demolished last 
year, not the actual palace itself. The walls of 
the facade are in part preserved. 


A NEw east window, in memory of the late 
vicar, has been placed in the church of St. 
John the Baptist at Higham, in Kent. The 
subject chosen is somewhat unusual for an east 
window, being figures of the four evangelists, 
with subjects taken from their lives beneath each. 
The whole is treated in a thoroughly artistic 
manner. Both drawing and colouring are good, 
so that the window really deserves a place among 
works of art. It has been pata 1 by Messrs. 
Heaton, Butler, and Baine. In the same church 
has also been erected an alabaster reredous of the 
Early English style, with some excellent carved 
foliage. 

M. Gzorer Durptessis has recently published 
his Memoir on the History of Engraved Portraits 
in France, a memoir which had the honour of being 
crowned by the French Institute last year. . 


An exhibition of Kaulbach’s works has been 
recently added to the many permanent art-attrac- 
tions of Niirnberg. Two very important cartoons 
have been sent to it by the heirs of the painter. 


A prize of 5,000 francs has been awarded to 
M. Ballu, the architect of public works in Paris, 
for his design for the new Palais de Justice which 
is to be built at Charleroi, in Belgium. There 
were five other French architects among the com- 
petitors for this work. 


An exhibition of paintings by Belgian and 
other artists was lately opened at Termonde. 


Hans Maxart has recently thrown open his 
studio in Vienna to the public. The two new 
compositions that he is exhibiting are a Bacchus 
and Ariadne, and Diirer at Antwerp, at the entry 
of Charles V. The latter subject is taken from a 
passage in Diirer’s journal in which he relates 
“how the king (Charles V.) was received with a 
costly triumph, how there was music and great 
rejoicing, and beautiful young maidens, whose like 
Ihave never seen.” These beautiful young maidens, 
it appears, were exhibited in the procession almost 
naked, and Diirer afterwards told Melancthon that 
he observed them “very attentively and closely 
and without shame, because he was a painter.” 
Charles V., who had not this excuse, is said to 
have cast down his eyes as he passed them, which 
mightily offended the fair but airily-clad damsels. 
It is this incident in the procession that Hans 
Makart has depicted with a pomp and glory of 
— strongly reminiscent of the great Vene- 
lans, 





M. FeErprnanp _Pavwets, a distinguished 
pupil of Leys, has recently finished two large his- 
torical pictures for the decoration of the ancient 
Clothiers’ Hall at Ypres, oue of the most note- 
worthy of the many municipal buildings of the 
Middle Ages that one meets with in Belgium. 
The subjects of the —- are taken from the 
ancient history of Flanders, one of them repre- 
senting Ferdinand of Portugal, the husband of 
Jeanne of Flanders, ——s the defences of the 
city of Ypres before the battle of Bouvines, and 
the other the magistrates of Ypres oe the 
doors of the prisons in the presence of Margaret 
of Constantinople. The commission for the 
paintings for the hall was at first given to Charles 
de Groux, but his death unfortunately prevented 
him from carrying out the brilliant series of 
national paintings that he had planned. M. F. 
Pauwels, however, has taken up the work in the 
same spirit of historic research, and his paintings 
are said to be admirable in their rendering of 
archaeological detail. He finished one in 1873, 
and the two above-noticed this summer. 


Stenore Enrico Cernuscui, well known as 
long domiciled in France, has (states the Perse- 
veranza) presented to the Academy of Fine Arts 
at Milan 400 drawings by the painter Andrea 
Appiani, which are of great value in art-teaching, 
and which will complete the series of his draw- 
ings already in the possession of the Academy. 
This gift comprises Appiani’s studies and sketches 
relating to the numerous friezes executed by him 
in the Palazzo del Corte at Milan, designs for the 
series of compositions which he painted in chiar- 
oscuro representing the history of Napoleon L., 
which adorn the loggia of the Hall of the 
Caryatides in the same palace; various sketches 
for the frescoes of the palace at Monza, for the 
painting of Jacob and Rachel at; Alzano, and for 
others of his well-known oil-paintings. This col- 
lection, rich in records of works of Appiani, is 
sufficient of itself to give an idea of his imagina- 
tive and poetical mind and of his high artistic 
merit. 


THE commission appointed to examine the 
plans sent in for competition for the building of 
the theatre at Odessa have decided on not ad- 
judging the first prize. The second is conferred 
upon a design the joint production of two German 
architects, Flieser of Vienna and Licenthal of 
Coblentz. 


THE statue of Watteau, by Carpeaux, has just 
been installed in the Museum of Valenciennes. 


Tue artistic reputation of Antwerp, it is re- 
ported by Mr. Grattan, our consul there, has been 
much increased by two remarkable works just com- 
pleted, viz., the new Exchange, and the mural 
paintings representing the history of Flemish art 
which decorate the vestibule of the Museum, Tue 
former was executed by M. Schadde, the dis- 
tinguished city architect, and the latter by M. 
N. de Keyser, the well-known Director of the 
Academy. M. de Keyser’s work forms a worthy 

endant to the celebrated series of frescoes in the 
own Hall, painted by the late Baron Leys, and 
opened to the public in 1870. The number of 
students at the Royal Academy of Antwe 
reached 1,665 last year, of whom 456 were c 
as artists, 658 as artisans, and 551 as students 
whose future career was undetermined. 


THE Union Centrale des Beaux-Arts has opened 
in its galleries, Place des Vosges, an exhibition 
composed, first, of 160 original drawings of the 
Lyonnais masters of the last century, having 
Bony at their head, (these drawings represent the 
coats, waistcoats, and dresses of the time of 
Louis XVI.) ; twenty-six pen-and-ink drawings of 
birds, by Adam, and eighteen by other artists ; and 
447 original compositions executed in the work- 
shops of M. Guichard by himself and other well- 
known artists, relating to carpets, hangings, silks, 
muslins, papers, bronzes, cabinet-work, &c., of the 
greatest use in the industrial arts ; and also 5,859 





specimens of the ribbons of Saint-Etienne, silks 
and velvets, and eighty pieces of old silks of re- 
markable beauty. 


M. Bavupry is about to paint, in twelve pic- 
tures, the history of Jeanne d’Arc. For some time 
the artist has been meditating the work, and we 
now learn that he is occupied with the studies 
necessary for its execution. 


At the meeting on September 1 of the Bayonne 
Société des Sciences et Arts, M. H. du Boucher 
read a paper entitled “ Ebauche de Sculpture pré- 
historique sur silex trouvée 4 Saubagnac des).” 
We must wait for further details of this important 
discovery, but meanwhile we may give M. du 
Boucher’s conclusions in his own words :— 

“ Liaspect général de cette ébauche donne de suite 
l'idée d’une race orientale du Nord ; les caractéres de 
brachycéphalie, d’obliquité des yeux, d’épatement du 
nez rappellent immédiatement les types Mongols, 
Tartars ou Samoyédes. 

“ Qu’y aurait il d’étonnant 4 ce que nous fussions 
en présence d’un essai de représentation d’un individu 
appartenant a cette race que le savant anthropologiste 
Pruner-Bey a appelée race mongoloide primitive qui 
fut contemporaine en Europe du grand ours et du 
mammouth, surtout si l’on songe que notre ébauche a 
été trouvée enfouie aux environs des stations de 
Free’hic’h et de Sausset (Tercis), que M. J. Pottier 
a démontré étre des vastes ateliers de fabrication de 
silex taillé 4 grands éclats, c’est-i-dire des plus anciens 
instruments de l'industrie humaine ?” 


THE inauguration of the monument to Henri 
Regnault is to take place on October 4, at the 
Palais des Beaux-Arts. 


Tue Nord states that evidence has just come 
to light which proves that Marie Pypelincx, 
mother of Rubens, was born at No. 54, Place de 
Mer, Antwerp. This house is therefore identified 
as that in which Rubens lived from 1588 to 1600, 
when he left for Italy. 


Tue death of the German engraver, Henri 
Merz, of Munich, recently took place under most 
distressing circumstances. He was ascending 
with a party of friends the mountain of Jahmen 
Kaiser, near Kuffstein, in Bavaria, when he was 
seen suddenly to totter and then to roll down an 
inclined plane to a depth of more than 150 feet. 
Before he could be reached life was extinct. His 
death, however, is attributed to an aneurism of 
the heart, which no doubt occasioned the fall, and 
not to the fall itself. Merz is best known by his 
popular engraving of Kaulbach’s Destruction of 
Jerusalem, but his etchings from the frescoes in 
the Loggia of the Munich Pinacothek are reckoned 
by artists among his best works. 


THERE is now at Kioto (Japan) an exhfbition 
consisting principally of objects of indigenous 
manufacture. e Mikado exhibits sume fine 
lacquer work. One of the curiosities of the ex- 
hibition consists in models of the ships of war in 
which Taikosama invaded the Corea in the six- 
teenth century. 

Another exhibition is also opened at Nara, 
which place, from a.p. 708 to A.D. 782, served as 
residence to the Mikados. In 782 the Mikado 
Knammu deposited all his treasures in the prin- 
cipal temple in the town, of which the approach 
was defended by means of a kind of fortress 
raised upon columns ten feet high. This kind of 
magazine was repaired from time to time as found 
necessary, so that it is now exactly as it was 
eleven hundred years back. The interior was 
visited every sixty years, and the inventory of its 
treasures called over. 

These treasures form the principal attraction of 
the Nara Exhibition. It contains quantities of 
silver dishes, grotesque wooden masks (probably 
used by actors), like those in the French Exhibition 
of 1874, swords, lances, tattered banners, jade 
ornaments, incrustations, court costumes, curious 
shoes, bronzes, bricks of white clay, graved with 
hunting subjects and scenes of battle; common 
plateaus, or trenchers of ozier, upon which were 
placed the offerings of rice to the gods, precious 
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because the year and the day upon which they 

were used are inscribed upon each; and a multi- 

tude of other objects, among which is to be noted 

a superb vase of glass with a cover of coloured 
lass. 

All these treasures are arranged round a gigan- 
tic figure of Buddha fifty-three feet high and 
eight hundred years old. The remainder of the 
objects are disposed in covered galleries round the 
great court of the temple, and many are of the 
greatest antiquity. Among these may be men- 
tioned a MS. reported to be a copy of the Iroka, 
or Japan spelling-book, the work of Kobodaishi 
(A.D. 774-835), the famous priest who amalga- 
mated Buddhism, the religion of Confucius, and 
that of Shinto, to form the Japanese religion. 


Tue fitful manner in which the Society of 
Antiquaries issues its Proceedings is by no means 
to be commended; they are, however, for the 
most part well worth reading when they do 
appear. The present number (January—June, 
1875) is rich in important communications, A 
short paper by A. W. Franks, Esq., on the ring 
of Queen Acthelswith, King Alfred's sister, is 
especially noteworthy. Of the genuineness of this 
precious relic there can be no doubt. It is, apart 
from all personal historical association, one of the 
finest Saxon rings which are known to have come 
down to our time. We cannot call to mind more 
than two others which can with any justice be 
compared with it. It was ploughed up at 
Aberford, near Sherburn, in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, and so little store did its discoverer set 
by the treasure that fortune had thrown in his 
way that, we are told, he “attached it to the 
collar of his dog as an ornament.” 

There is also a very curious inventory, printed 
at full length, of the goods of Edmund Waring, of 
Wolverhampton, dated 1625. The owner of the 
goods was evidently a man of good position. 
Some of his silver plate, had it come down to our 
time, would be reckoned very curious.. He had 
among other interesting things a cup shaped after 
the fashion of an owl, and “ three bouls like unto 
bears.” Is it possible that Sir Walter Scott had 
seen one of these bowls when he hit upon the 
notion of “the blessed Bear of Bradwardine ? ” 
Almost all the plate formed like animals which is 
now to be seen in the cabinets of collectors is of 
foreign manufacture. These objects we may 
pretty confidently assume were of English make. 

Tur Fédération Artistique states that the Tom- 
bola exhibition and sale, organised in Belgium for 
the benefit of the sufferers by the inundations in 
France, has met with the warmest support. More 
than two hundred artists have sent in promises of 
contributions ; not only painters and sculptors, but 
most of the principal photographers of Belgium, 
and industrial artists of all kinds have offered to 
join in this philanthropic work. The scheme in- 
deed has grown much larger than was at first 
planned ; it is now proposed to hold the exhibi- 
tion in the four largest towns of Belgium, begin- 
ning very shortly with Antwerp. Among the 
curiosities contributed are two albums; one a 
musical album, in which all the musical composers 
of Belgium have written a manuscript page of 
music, and the other enriched with the autographs 
of all the best authors of the present oo in 
Belgium. 

Tue inauguration of the monument raised at 
ag to the soldiers of the Vosges department 
who fell in the war of 1870, took place a short 
time ago. This monument, designed by M. 
Claudius Fleury, the architect of the city of 
Paris, is marked by a greater simplicity than 
characterises most of the war monuments recently 
raised. ‘The inscription is merely, “ Les Vosgiens 
i leurs compatriotes, victimes de la guerre et de 
l'invasion, 1870-1871,” and at the back the fatal 
figures. “1,700.” Nothing: could tell the fearful 
tale better. The department of Vosges lost seven- 
teen hundred of her children during the war. 














THE STAGE. 
MR. CHARLES MATHEWS AT THE GAIETY. 

Ir is within a few weeks only of forty years since 
Mr. Charles Mathews made his first appearance 
on the London stage. The theatre was the Olym- 
pic, at that time under the —- manage- 
ment of Mdme. Vestris; and so fresh then was 
the memory of the elder Mathews’s entertainments 
in the public mind, that great curiosity and in- 
terest were felt concerning the début of the young 
gentleman who thus aspired to sustain the his- 
trionic credit of his family. He was at least en- 
rolled in an excellent company, for among his 
fellow-performers were Keeley, Liston, and Frank 
Matthews (who, it will be observed, spelt his name 
differently, and was in no way connected with his 
namesake). Liston, who had been absent from 
the stage for some time through illness, made his 
reappearance on the same occasion, and delivered 
a rhymed address in which “ pointed allusions” 
were made to the début of the new actor and the 
hopes which he inspired, the scene, as described 
by the contemporary chroniclers, being one of 
great enthusiasm. But the most interesting fact 
in the reports of this event in dramatic annals is 
the evidence they afford that young Mr, Charles 
Mathews, bating that experience of stage matters 
to which there is no royal road, stepped forth in 
his youth almost complete in that very shape and 
form in which he is nowknown to the public. Even 
the class of pieces with which he was associated is 
precisely the class with which he is still identified, 
and the parallel is completed by the circumstance 
that, after that cool manner which so provoked Mr. 
Charles Reade many years ago, he had provided 
himself for his début with a part and a play ad- 
apted from the French, with a steady regard to 
nothing but his own requirements. Who was 
the author of the original of the piece which 
under the title of The Humpbacked Lover was 
produced at the Olympic that night does not ap- 
pear, nor is the question perhaps of much conse- 
quence. The significant fact is that the hero, 
performed by Mr. Mathews, is described as 
“George Rattleton, a lively, impudent young 
gentleman, ready for any sort of mischief,” and 
that the connoisseurs of the day remark that the 
young actor's “ figure is slight, but well propor- 
tioned, his features expressive, his voice clear 
though not powerful, his enunciation distinct and 
capable of rapid delivery, his action easy and 
natural.” Although the contemporary critic 
from whom we quote is kind enough to remind 
the young gentleman that “on his own talents he 
must depend for future success,” and to gently in- 
sinuate that no young man can expect to become 
equal to a clever father, it is evident enough in 
the records of that first appearance that Mr. 
Mathews was then in all essentials the Mr. 
Mathews to whom the large audience at. the 
Gaiety on Monday last gave an almost uproarious 
welcome. George Rattleton is, indeed, forgotten ; 
but his place is taken by Captain Patter in that 
amusing farce which bears the same relation to 
Theodore Hook’s long-forgotten Invistble Gil 
which Sheridan’s Critic bears to the Duke 
of Buckingham’s Rehearsal. How many other 
rattlebrained heroes Mr. Mathews has imper- 
sonated not even himself perhaps could tell; 
but they have, it must-be admitted, a strong 
—— likenéss, And yet the actor might fairly 

y claim to versatility. In those Olympic days, 
and indeed long afterwards, he used to dance very 
gracefully, and to sing too; nor ‘was he above 
‘avouring the public in an extravaganza with a 
“ patter-song ” grafted upon one of those melodies 
which rise now and then into unaccountable favour 
and become a sort of craze of whistling errand- 
boys. Mr. Mathews has slightly settled down 
since then; but only a season ago he was to be 
seen acquitting himself more than creditably in 
the character of a giddy young gentleman who 
had married a middle-aged lady for money and 
was repenting at leisure of his dearly-purchased 








ease and abundance. He had then only lately 
returned from an arduous professional tour in the 
Australian Colonies, the t Indies, San Fran- 
cisco, Salt Lake City, New York, Ottawa and 
Montreal. It is understood that after a few weeks 
at the Gaiety he is away again to perform in 
Calcutta, and, possibly, once more at the Anti- 
odes. The wonderful activity of Mr. Mathews 
is indeed becoming a commonplace among writers 
on the stage; and there seems reason to expect 
that this popular actor will in this respect even- 
tually succeed to something like the position long 
occupied by the late Lord Palmerston, and furnish 
leading-article writers with a standing illustration 
of what is possible in the way of defying the 
action of time and the wear of hard work upon 
the human frame. 


The new comedy in which Mr. Mathews pre- 
sented himself on Monday last bears the title My 
Awful Dad, and seems to have been founded on 
an indistinct remembrance of Le Pére Prodigue, 
in which the younger Dumas cleverly satirised that 
reckless extravagance which the father was well 
known to be rather pleased to find attributed to 
him in the popular belief. The peculiarity of the 
new comedy is that, whereas the world expects 
the qualities of gravity and prudence on the side of 
the father of the family, and the opposite failings, 
levity and recklessness, to be found, if at all, in 
the youthful son, the position of affairs is here 
amin Be reverse. Mr. Evergreen, jun., is a 
young barrister of seven-and-twenty, methodical, 
studious, and prudent toa degree; Mr. Evergreen, 
sen. (known as Mr. Adonis Evergreen), is, on the 
contrary, a gay, volatile, thoughtless father of 
fifty. Evergreen, jun., is learned in the law; 
Evergreen, sen., in nothing but the frivolous 
sports and pastimes which find favour, as a rule, 
only with young gentlemen just entering on life. 
What plot and character there is in the comedy 
beyond this has no object but that of adding point 
and finish to the portrait of Adonis Evergreen, 
who is represented with all that gay insouctance 
with which Mr. Mathews is accustomed, in the 
language of Burke, to deprive something very 
closely resembling vice of all its grossness. Mr. 
Mathews has been charged by his critics with 
being incapable of depicting the stronger emotions 
of the mind; and some curious instances have 
been cited of his having applied his pocket-hand- 
kerchief to his eyes and uttered fictitious lamenta- 
tions which altogether failed to persuade his 
audience that he was suffering any real sorrow. 
It would, perhaps, have been even more just if he 
had been accused of exhibiting on the stage, not 
exactly indifference to moral obligation, but ina- 
bility even to perceive that any such a bond exists 
for the restraint of those airy qualities which 
render his personages so amusing. Charles Lamb's 
well-remembered attempt to excuse the dramatists 
of the Restoration for their habitual sojourn in 
an ideal world, in which morality was turned 
topsy-turvy and gallantry reigned supreme, was 
not half so successful as the manner in which Mr. 
Mathews pe rors in his pieces with the rules of 
decorum, and contrives with a laugh to induce the 
spectator to condone what in daily life must 
necessarily give offence. His Adonis Evergreen is 
anything but a model of a father. He makes no 
effort to conceal the fact that his lady acquaintances 
are not exactly of a reputable kind ; for aught that 
appears, he has at fifty years of age not yet settled 
down to any kind of honest lanlestay, He does 
not hesitate to live upon his son, and even to ob- 
tain money and valuables from him by questionable 
ruses. But nobody thinks of applying to that 
fresh and pleasant middle-aged gentleman with the 
manners and the gay costume of youth the ordi- 
nary standards of morals. When, some years 
ago, @ manager committed the grave mistake of 
assigning to Mr. Mathews the part of an escaped 
convict supposed to have committed burglary, 
arson, forgery, and other serious crimes, it was 
observed that the play wholly missed its effect, 
from the inability of the spectators to fix their 
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minds upon these em of the character so long as 
it was represented in the Mathews manner. It 
is, therefore, not to be expected that the 
dilloes of Mr. Adonis Evergreen, though in them- 
selves odious enough, would provoke any moralist 
to a protest. The laugh is, indeed, throughout 
the piece, entirely at the expense of the decent, 
well-behaved, plodding son. When the father, 
caught in a masquerading-dress, suddenly wraps 
himself up to give legal advice of a misleading 
kind to a fair client of the young barrister ; when 
he gets into some questionable scrape, and gives, 
not his own card, but that of his son; when he 
turns up in extravagant summer-costume at the 
seaside, where the younger Evergreen is most 
anxious to maintain the reputation of his family 
in the eyes of a charming heiress ; the result is just 
the same, and the audience are only satisfied with 
a dénowement which brings good fortune to the 
son, because at the same time the father’s delight- 
fully youthful manner is found to have won the 
heart of a no less eligible and pleasing lady. 

It is rather late in the day to criticise the act- 
ing of Charles Mathews; but, though much of 
what is pleasing in his style is attributable to na- 
tural disposition and the genuine good spirits 
which ordinarily accompany a healthy frame, it 
would be a great mistake to suppose that the 
effect which he produces on an audience is not 
due in great degree to art. In every one of his 
portraits there may be traced numberless delicate 
touches, all tending to give that sincerity to the 
whole, which is the one great condition of the 
spectators’ sympathy. What pleasant self-confi- 
dence, for example, is conveyed by his quick 
step, and change to momentary earnestness of 
tone when, with outstretched hands, he hastens 
to convey to his incredulous son the joyful intelli- 
gence that his scapegrace father has “sown his 
wild oats.” The immediate cause of this joyful 
announcement is simply the fact that the charm- 
ing young lady has disclosed the state of her 
feelings towards him, and has accepted his gay 
offer of his empty hand. So sudden a reforma- 
tion at fifty is of course absurd, but every little 
detail of the actor’s art is significant of faith, 
however transient, in his own protestations. 

Moy THoMAs. 


Tue Globe Theatre has re-opened with the En- 
glish version of Offenbach’s Brigands, originally 
brought out here under the title of Fal-sac-ap-pa. 
Miss Nelly Bromley and Mdlle. Dubois take 
part in this revival. The new domestic drama, 
entitled Talbot's Trust, which precedes the opera- 
bouffe, is poor in plot and character, and in the 
matter of dialogue intolerably commonplace and 
vulgar. 

Tue dramatic event of this evening is the re- 
opening of the Lyceum Theatre, with Mr. Irving 
in the character of Macbeth. Miss Bateman, 
who appears in the part of Lady Macbeth, has 
not, if we remember rightly, been seen on the 
London stage since the popular drama entitled 
Leah was revived at the Lyceum a year or two 
ago. She has already represented the character 
of Lady Macbeth many times; but hitherto only 
in provincial theatres. During the holidays the 
theatre, it is stated, has been entirely renovated, a 
new stage laid, and the front of the house partially 
remodelled. Macbeth will be performed without 
the effective music of Matthew Locke; which 
evidences faith in the attractiveness of dramatic 
poetry. This is, however, a degree of purism 
which the most devoted admirer of Shakspere 
might reasonably lament; for the music is not 
only very characteristic and impressive, but it has 
long ago gathered associations of a respectable kind. 


Mr. PHELps will reappear at some of the popular 
Gaiety matinées during the coming winter. 


Tue programmes of the Paris theatres for the 
approaching season are already so far settled that 
long lists of forthcoming novelties and revivals 
have been published. The Théatre Frangais will 
produce a new comedy by M, Alexandre Dumas, 





and adrama in verse by M. Bornier. The Odéon 
will revive Alexandre Dumas’ Joseph Balsamo; 
the Chatelet will produce a grand “ féerie” of the 
class of the Chatte Blanche, which is entitled Le 
Chat Botté; the authors of the piece are MM. 
Olairville and Mounier; the Théatre Historique 
will produce a comedy entitled Les Muscadtns, 
by Claretie; also a new comedy-drama called 
Stmone, by Théodore Barriére, and a play called 
Le Capitaine Ripaille, by Arnaud d’Artois. The 
Vaudeville is rehearsing Les Scandales dhier, a 
comedy of Théodore Barriére already announced ; 
also a comedy by Emile Augier, of which the 
name is not yet divulged; and another by MM. 
Goudinet and Cohen called Le Club, At the 
Variétés the old popular piece entitled La Boulan- 
gere a des Ecus is to be revived. Here also 
will be produced an operatic fairy piece by M. 
Goudinet, the music of which is furnished by 
M. Costé; and a new play by Messrs. Barriére and 
Deslandes. At the Gymnase, Le Baron de Valjolt 
will be revived, and a new comedy from the pen 
of M. Sardou has been secured by the manage- 
ment. The Bouffes will perform La Créole, and an 
opera in three acts by Offenbach and Paul 

errier. The Gaiété will perform Le Voyage dans 
la Lune, a “ féerie,” with music by Offenbach. 
The Palais Royal will perform Le Panache, of 
Goudinet, and pieces by Goudinet and Emile 
Augier. At the Porte St. Martin the chief attrac- 
tion will be La Jewnesse des Mousquetaires, pend- 
ing the production of a drama by Poupart- 
Davyl. At the Renaissance, an operetta by 
Lecocq is preparing, which bears the title of Les 
Porcherons. The Folies-Dramatiques is also pre- 
paring an opera of Lecocq, entitled Le Pompon, 
and an operetta by Hervé, the libretto of which 
is from the joint pens of Messrs. Clairville and 
Gabet. Lastly, the Chiateau-d’Eau will — 
a new grande féerte, the name of which is P¢f-paf. 


THE belief that there is a large amount of 
talent for dramatic writing which only fails to 
make itself known to the world from the ob- 
stinacy or dulness of managers seems to be as 
vigorous in France as in other countries; but, for- 
tunately for the unacted authors, an experiment is 
shortly to be made in Paris with a view to bring- 
ing to the test this popular notion. During the 
approaching winter it is intended to give at the 
Vaudeville Theatre weekly representations of 
plays by unknown writers which have hitherto 
been in manuscript. 


THE management of the Haymarket Theatre 
have in rehearsal a new comedy by Mr. Byron. 


A NEw folie vaudeville in four acts has been 
produced at the Théitre-Déjazet. It bears the 
title of Les Martyrs de la Chalewr, and is from the 
pens of Messrs, Paul Avenel and Henry Buguet. 


THE Prince of Wales’s Theatre re-opens this 
evening after the customary autumn holiday, 
when it is announced that “the performance of 
Lord Lytton’s comedy Money will be resumed for 
a limited time.” Whether the fact be attributable 
to the dearth of dramatic talent, or the absence of 
managerial enterprise, it must be confessed that the 
management of the Prince of Wales’s are rather apt 
to repose upon past successes. Since the death of 
the late Mr. Robertson no new piece of any im- 
portance has been produced here except Mr. 
Gilbert's Sweethearts, a two-act comedy, which 
was made rather undeservedly to serve as a lever 
de rideau. 


Tue Strand Theatre also reopens this evening 
with a new folie musicale of the class of Nemesis. 


THE injustice that is done to authors by the 
imperfect control over their productions which is 
all that is accorded to them by International law 
is strikingly illustrated by some observations in 
the Paris Figaro upon the production of the piece 
entitled Le Rot Dagobert, announced as an opéra- 
bouffe by M. Hervé at our Charing Cross Theatre. 
“M. Hervé,” says this writer, “is determined to 
waste nothing. He is at this moment having a 





piece in three acts performed at the Charing Oross 
to which he has adapted the music of Alice de 
Nevers. He has not ventured—for reasons which 
can be understood—to present to the English 
public the libretto which to us appeared so detest- 
able. At present it is the story of le bon rot 
Dagobert which is flourishing in conjunction with 
the music of Alice.” It will be remembered, no 
doubt, by most of our readers that M. Hervé sent 
to our papers a vigorous protest against this 
patchwork composition, consisting of a vulgar 
adaptation of an old French piece, with music 
selected from the unlucky Alice de Nevers, and 
other works of the same composer. M. Hervé 
fully explained that all this had been done with- 
out his authority, and even without his know- 
ledge, until he was informed through the medium 
of the English dramatic notices that he was 
credited with the authorship of this silly produc- 
tion. A fortnight has elapsed since the indignant 
repudiation of M. Hervé was published to the 
world; but the Paris Figaro had evidently never 
heard of it till M. Hervé forwarded a copy of his 
letter to the Daily News. 








MUSIC. 
THE CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 


Tue crowded appearance of the Princess's Theatre 
last Saturday evening, when Mr. Carl Rosa com- 
menced his seven weeks’ season of opera, bore 
emphatic testimony to the interest caused by the 
issue of his preliminary prospectus. There can be 
little doubt that the announcement of the return 
to the stage of such a public favourite as Mr. 
Santley had no inconsiderable influence on the 
attendance ; but happily Mr. Santley, though cer- 
tainly one of the chief, was by no means the only 
attraction, for Mr. Rosa’s company is a strong one 
allround. It may be said at once, before entering 
into any details, that no such performance of opera 
in English had been heard in London for many 
years as that of the Marriage of Figaro given last 
Saturday. In the first place, the cast was remark- 
ably good throughout, deo exception may pos- 
sibly be taken to one or two small details. The 
art of the Countess was excellently sung by 
dile. Ostava Torriani. Some of our readers will 
remember that this lady appeared at Her Majesty's 
Opera in the season of 1873, She has since been 
singing in the United States with Mdme. Nilsson. 
Her performance was characterised by great finish 
and unvarying good taste; a better rendering of 
her two principal songs, “‘ Porgi amor” and “ Dove 
sono,” could not have been wished for. Even 
more excellent to our thinking was the Susanna 
of Miss Rose Hersee, which we are inclined to 
consider the gem of the whole performance. 
Not merely was her singing always satisfac- 
tory, but she acted the ww of the lively 
and quick-witted lady’s-maid to perfection, A 
more charming and artistic presentation could 
scarcely be imagined. The part of the page, 
Cherubino, was sung by a débutante, Miss Jose- 
phine Yorke, who made on this occasion her 
first appearance in England. It is here again 
our pleasing duty to be able to record another un- 
qualified success. Miss Yorke has a very pleasing 
and sympathetic, though (judging from a first 
hearing) apparently not very powerful voice, and 
her portraiture of the half-bashful, half saucy boy, 
was admirable. Her two principal songs, ‘‘ Non sd 
pii ‘cosa son” “and “ Voi che sapete,” were 
charmingly given, though the part as originally 
written is too high for her voice, and she had to 
transpose both. Miss Yorke is a valuable ac- 
quisition to Mr. Rosa’s troupe. Before leaving 
the ladies we should add that the small parts of 
Marcellina and Barberina were very efficiently sung 
and actéd by Mrs. Aynsley Cook and Miss Graham. 
Mr. Santley’s Figaro was, it is needless to say, one 
of the special features of the performance. His 
reception by the audience when the curtain rose 
on the first act, and Figaro is seen, foot-rule in 
hand, measuring the walls of the room, was a 
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thing for him to remember. Accustomed as he is 
to applause, we doubt if he has ever received a 
warmer greeting than on Saturday. It may be 
added also that he has probably never sung better, 
and Mr. Santley’s best, it need hardly be said, is 
as near perfection as possible. The Count of Mr. 
Campobello was also another capital performance, 
and the same may be said of the smaller part of 
Basilio, exceedingly well given by Mr. Charles 
Lyall. Mr. Aynsley Cook was very amusing as Dr. 
Bartolo, though it may be doubted whether his idea 
of the character is Mozart’s, and whether the buffo 
element was not over-prominent. Somewhat the 
same may be said of the Antonio of Mr. Arthur 
Howell. His drunken scene in the second act was 
excellent, but a little overdone, as the stage- 
direction in Mozart’s score is “ Antonio, mezzo 
ubbriaco ”—half drunk, and Mr. Howell appeared 
considerably more than “half seas over.” Per- 
haps, however, this is hypercritical; in all other 
respects his performance was capital. The small 

art of Curzio was adequately sustained by Mr. 

tanley Potter. 

It will be seen from the above remarks that the 
cast of Figaro had absolutely not one weak point 
in it; but our praise does not end here. The 
chorus has but little to do in the opera, but what 
little there is was sung in a way which showed 
that this important department had not been ne- 
glected. The voices are of good quality, and 
their singing of the few numbers allotted to them 
was perfect. The orchestra, too, is most charm- 
ing. Mozart’s delicate accompaniments were 
given with the: greatest finish, and the nicest at- 
tention to light and shade; and Mr. Carl Rosa 
showed himself to possess all the requisites of a 
good conductor. He also proved himself a true 
artist by giving us Mozart’s score exactly as it 
was written, instead of vulgarising it by the addi- 
tion of trombones and other noisy instruments, as 
is too often done at the Italian Operas. The 
mise-en-scene of the opera was satisfactory, and 
the whole performance (if we may judge from 
the encores, which were too numerous to record 
here) a complete success. Mr. Rosa could not 
have commenced his season under happier aus- 
pices. 

The favourable impressions of the opening 
night were fully confirmed on the following Mon- 
day, when the opera given was Gounod’s Faust, a 
work which in many respects makes far larger 
demands on the resources of the company 
than the comparatively simple music of Mozart. 
Not only is Gounod’s orchestration more elaborate, 
but the choral portion of the music is of much 
greater importance and difficulty. Mr. Rosa’s 
chorus, however, when weighed in the balances 
were not found wanting, and their share of the 
work has probably seldom been better done than 
on this occasion. Coming now to speak of the 
principal performers, the first mention should be 
made of the Faust of Mr. Frederick C. Packard, 
who on this occasion made his first appearance in 
London. Mr. Packard is the fortunate possessor 
of a really superb tenor voice of great compass, 
enabling him to take all his high notes in chest 
voice with apparent ease, and he has evidently 
been well trained. His singing throughout the 
evening was excellent, his share of the garden 
scene being especially good. His delivery of the 
air “Salve dimora” (in which the finished per- 
formance of the violin obbligato by Mr. Carrodus 
was an important feature) was distinguished by 
much taste and refinement, and elicited very 
hearty applause. As an actor Mr. Packard has 
had, we understand, but little experience, and it 
cannot at present be honestly said that his acting 
is on a par with his singing. He is, however, 
still young, and evidently highly gifted, and there 
is, therefore, every reason to hope that increased 
familiarity with the stage will give the freedom 
which as yet is to séme extent wanting. As 
Marguerite, Mdlle. Torriani heightened the favour- 
able impression she had produced in F%garo on the 
previous Saturday. The part of the Countess in 





the latter opera is essentially a singing rather 
than an acting part ; not so with the heroine of 
Faust, which demands from the performer histrionic 
ability of a high order. Mdlle. Torriani’s con- 
ception of the character was charming ; her acting 
in the garden scene—the most beautiful portion of 
the whole work—was admirable, especially as 
regarded the play of facial expression ; while the 
music gave her full opportunities for displaying 
her skill in florid vocalisation. Her delivery of 
the “ Jewel Song” was very brilliant, and fully 
deserved all the plaudits it received. Mr. F. H. 
Celli’s Mephistopheles was another excellent im- 
personation, carefully conceived and acted, and 
thoroughly well sung; while the secondary, 
though all more or less important, parts of Valen- 
tine, Wagner, Siebel and Martha, were most satis- 
factorily given by Messrs. 4 ~y and Ludwig, 
Miss Lucy Franklein, and Mrs. Aynsley Cook. 
The great charm of the performance, however, was 
the uniform excellence of the ensemble. From 
first to last everything went as smoothly as 
possible ; nowhere was there the least hitch, no- 
where a sign of want of preparation. Principals, 
band and chorus went together like one instru- 
ment played upon by theconductor. If these two 
performances may (as we hope) be taken as fair 
samples of what are to come, the success of Mr. 
Rosa’s experiment is already assured. 

On Wednesday Cagnoni’s new opera, The Porter 
of Havre, was produced, the principal parts being 
sustained by Miss Rose Hersee, Miss Josephine 
Yorke, and Messrs. Packard and Santley. Of this 
we must take a future opportunity of speaking. 

EBENEZER PRovt. 





THERE is nothing in connexion with the musical 
season more eagerly looked for by amateurs than 
the programme of the arrangements for the Satur- 
day Concerts at the Crystal Palace. The mani- 
festo of Mr. Manns and the Directors for the 
coming season has just been issued, and is, if 

ossible, even richer than usual in its promises of 
interesting novelties and revivals. Taking first 
the orchestral works, for the performance of which 
these concerts are so justly distinguished, we find 
among the most important features Bach’s Suite 


| in B minor for stringed orchestra and solo flute ; 


two symphonies of Haydn’s which have not been 
played before at these concerts; Mozart’s double 
concerto for violin and viola; selections from 
Beethoven's octett for wind instruments, Op. 108, 
and serenade for flute, violin, and viola; Schu- 
bert’s grand Duo in C, Op. 140, as orchestrated 
by Joachim ; Schumann’s “ Rheinweinlied ” over- 
ture, and his Introduction and Allegro in D for 
piano and orchestra ; Weber's Rondo all’ Ongarese 
for bassoon, and overture to Peter Schmoll; Raff's 
fourth symphony (G minor); Volkmann's over- 
ture to Richard III.; Liszt’s Mephisto-Waltz ; 
Rubinstein’s third piano concerto; the Andante 
and Finale from Sir Julius Benedict’s second sym- 
phony; the late H. H. Pierson’s symphonic poem 
“Macbeth”; while English compositions are 
represented by Mr. J. F. Barnett’s pianoforte 
concerto, a violin concerto by Mr. Henry Holmes, 
and Mr. W. G. Cusins’s overture to Love's 
Labour Lost, When in addition to this it is 
stated that the scheme includes the presenta- 
tion of Beethoven's nine symphonies in chruno- 
logical order, it will be seen that the selection 
of instrumental music is of no ordinary interest. 
It is, however, fully equalled by that of the vocal 
pieces. First among these should be named the 
revival of Handel's “Chandos Te Deum” in B 
flat, one of his least known, but also one of his 
greatest works, which has probably not been heard 
in public since its first production, more than a 
century and a half ago. Bach’s sacred cantata, 
“ God’s time is the best,” and Mozart's “ Requiem ” 
are both welcome promises ; while Brahms’scantata, 
“ Rinaldo,” for tenor solo, male-voice chorus, and 
orchestra, is a here entirely unknown masterpiece 
by one of the first of living German composers. 





Two English vocal works are also announced, the 
one being Professor Macfarren’s oratorio, St. John 
the Baptist, for the first time at Sydenham, and 
the other a new “Magnificat” for solo voices, 
chorus, and orchestra, by Mr. E. Prout. Other 
novelties may also be expected, judging from the 
note at the end of the programme, “and new 
works by Alfred Holmes, H. Gadsby, and other 
English composers.” The first concert takes place 
on October 2. 


Next week the Worcester Musical Festival is 
announced to take place. The controversy which 
has arisen as to the future of the old-established 
“ Festival of the Three Choirs” is so well-known 
that it is needless to do more than refer to it. 
While giving the authorities of Worcester Cathe- 
dral every possible credit for conscientious motives, 
we cannot but regard the alterations which in 
their wisdom they have seen fit to make in the 
arrangements as in every way to be deplored. 
Such an emasculated musical festival as that about 
to be held next week is of little or no artistic in- 
terest, and we shall certainly not think it neces- 
sary to report it in these columns. 


Mp.iie. Cuapty, whose recent operatic per- 
formances in London will be remembered with 
pleasure by some of our readers, has reappeared at 
the Opéra Comique, Paris, with great success, as 
Angela in the Domino Noir. 


At the Stadt Theater, in Vienna, the Antigone 
of Sophocles, with Mendelssohn’s music, has been 
produced with success, At the Hofopern Theater 
in the same city, Spontini’s Fernand Cortez is to 
be performed, for the first time since fifteen years. 
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